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That excellent 


FOR 
Skin Diseases. 


will b be found the article wanted." 
Med, and Su 


rg. Reporter, Phila. 


— Medical “Chronicle. Balto. 

, . . In which the well-known 
soothing and healing properties of 
Pine-Tar are skilfully combined with 


Dandruff and Baldness. 


. . The efficient in our opinion.” 
Sanitarian, N. Y. 


Toilet and Bath. 


. . Itleavesthe skin soft, smooth and supple.”’ 


Vegetable Oils and Glycerine.” 
—The Homeopathic Times, New York. 


25 Cents per Cake. SAMPLE, cake, 10c. 


—Medical Standard, Chicago. in stamps. Mention 
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BELFORD CO., 


1, S. —ST. DAVID’S DAY. 

“Taffy was a Welshman.” ‘“ This 
savors too much of bandying epithets. 
It is a condition which confronts us 
—not atheory. The question should 
be approached in a spirit higher than 

rtisanship, and considered in the 
feht of that regard for patriotic duty 
which should characterize the action 
of those intrusted with the weal of a 
confiding people.” 

Cleveland's Tariff Message, 


2.™M. —JOHN WESLEY DIED, 1791. 
POPE LEO Xiil. BORN, 1810. 

“There exists an organized combina- 
tion all along the line to maintain their 
advantage.”’ Ibid. 

3. T. —RUSSIAN SERFDOM ABOLISHED, 1861. 

workingman receiyes his wages, 


and perhaps before he reaches home is 


obliged, in a purchase for family use 
of an article which embraces his own 
labor, to return, in the payment of the 
increase in price which the tariff per- 
mits, the hard-earned compensation of 
many days of toil.” Ibid. 


4. --PRESIDENT HARRISON INAUGURATED, 


1889, 

“The situation still continues, with 
aggravated incidents, more than ever 
presaging financial convulsion and 
widespread disaster.” Ibid. 

5. Th, —FIRST U. S. CONGRESS, 1789. 

‘* A leading and most ‘substantial and 
proud proof of our country’ 

6. F. —SCOTLAND UNITED TO ENGLAND, 1707. 

“The success of this plan is 7 

ent.’’ id. 


7. S. —FLORIDA ADMITTED, 1845. 
*“ None of us should be unmindful of 
a time when an abused and irritated 
people may insist upon a radical and 
sweeping rectification of their vronas. ig 


8. S.—HENRY WARD BEECHER DIED, 1887. 
‘* Relieve him from undue responsibil- 
ity.”’ Ibid. 

9, M. —FIGHT BETWEEN MERRIMAC AND MONI- 

TOR, 1862. 

“Tf disaster results, the responsibility 

must rest where it belongs.” Ibid. 
10. T. —CZAR OF RUSSIA BORN, 1845. 

“No condition ought to exist which 
would justif r. the grant of power toa 
single officia Ibid. 

11, W. —CHARLES SUMNER DIED, 1874. 

Aggressive devoted to 
his cause, and heedless of discourage- 
ment or defeat.”’ 

“ Campaign of Education.” 
12. Th. —HENRY BERGH DIED, 1888. 

“This (tariff) wrong, inflicted upon 
those who bear the burdens of national 
taxation (is cruelty to animals, saith 
Peleg). Tariff Message, 1887. 
'F. ALASKA PURCHASED, 1867. 
1s. “Paid incash.”” Ibid. 
14.8. —KING HUMBERT OF ITALY BORN, 1844. 

irrelevant.”’ Ibid. 


15. S. —MAINE ADMITTED, 
“Tt is entirely evident that one 
has been discovered which pod] 
carefully scrutinized."’ _ Ibid. 


16. M. —PRESIDENT MADISON BQRN, 1751. 
‘The simple and plain duty which we 

owe the people is to reduce taxation to 

nses of an economi- 
e 


the 
id. 


Ts T; DAY. 
12.7, It is n propose? to entirely 
the of 


18. w. —Grover fincee BORN, 1897. 


* Thy words become thee, pom smack 
of honour. . . and for an earnest of 
a greater honour.” Macbeth, i, 2-3, 


» —YALE COLLEGE FOUNDED, 1700, 
‘The difference between the old and 
new !” arif Message, 1887, 


20. F. Pre SINKING FUND ESTABLISHED, 


* T urge upon your immediate consid- 
eration the state of the Union as shown 
in the present condition of our treasury 
and our general fiscal situation, upon 
which every element, of our safety and 
prosperity depends." id. 


21. S. —FRANKLIN RECEIVED IN PARIS, 1778. 
“Such reduction (of duties) would 
evs our manufacturers a better chance 
foreign markets.”’ Ibid. 
22. S. —GOETHE DIED, 1732. 
A sublime confidence,‘almost amount- 
ing audacity.” Ibid. 


M. —CHIEF JUSTICE WAITE DIED, 1888. 
Without affectation or 


19. Th 


23.™M 


24. T. —LONGFELLOW OW DIED, 1882, 
“The f American labor en- 
considered.”’ Ibid. 


25. —ANNUNCIATION. 


“The taxation of luxuries presents 
no features of hardship, but the neces- 
saries of life used and consumed b + 
the people, the duty on which adds to 
the cost of living in every home, = 
be greatly cheapened.”’ 
26. Th. —BEETHOVEN DIED, 1827. 
** Millions of our people never use any 
of the foreign products.” Ibid. 
27. F. —GOOD FRIDAY. 
‘It may be called by any_other 
name.” Ibid, 


28. s. Yess. BETWEEN ENGLAND AND RUSSIA, 
objectionable in ci- 
~ Bia 


—CAPTURE OF VERA CRUZ, 1847. 
29. 6. “These things can be done.” Ibid. 
30. M. —NEGRO SePnaee RATIFIED BY CON- 
GRESS, '!870. 
‘““T am at all times willing that the 
party should be enlarged.” 
of Education.” 
31. —U. TREATY WITH JAPAN, 1854. 
* With t to them d all our 
people.”’ Tariff 1 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


The Standard Thermometer can be read across 
the room, and gives the correct temperature, 


IT IS MADE FOR ALL USES. 


Three Sizes : 4, 6,.n.8 inch 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Standard Thermometer 0, | 


PEABODY, MASS. 


S 


at 


“uf, mb, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Room 413, 18 Cortlandt St. 


New Subjects, Copyrighted and 
Just Published. 


“SUNDAY MOBNING IN SLEEPY HOLLOW” (from Washington Irving), 
after JENNIE BROWNSCOMBE. Etched by Jas. 8. King. 


“ A MOMENT’S BEST,’’ after Harry Rosenanp. Etched by G. Mercier. 
“‘CARRIERES SOUS POISSY,” after Davsiany. Etched by W. C. Bauer. 
“SAPPHO,”’ after F. C. Jones. Engraved by F. Girsch. 


“YISTRESS ANNE,” after LzEon Moran. 
Etched by G. Mercier. 


BREWING MISCHIEF,” after C. Jr. 
Etched by F. M. Spiegle. 


“ON SARANAC LAKE.” Original Etching by Winslow Homer. 
“GOLDEN EVENTIDE,” after Jutian Rrx. Etched by A. Drescher. 


“WHERE THE RIVER BENDS,” after Jutian Rix. 
Etched by A. Drescher. 


“ CONSTANCY ” (from Pickwick Papers), after G. C. E1cHBauM. 


KLACKNER'S PORTFOLIOS AND STANDS. 


Stands made of Ash, Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, or Ebony. Portfolios covered 
with linen and half morocco leather, in all sizes. 


N. B.—Purchasers of my = j ighted Etchings and Engravings have an absolute protection from the 
inferior reproduction to which al Imported prints are liable—there being no international copyright law—so 
when you are visiting art stores in any part of the United States, don’t fail to ask for Klackner’s American 


Etchings and Engraving: KLACKNER, 5 East 17th Street, New York. 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET ON ‘‘ PROOFS AND PRINTS.” 


7 = “HOUSES AND COTTAGES,” 
—. => (102 pages, 8x10 inches)? containin 
a great variety of New Plans, both 
sea Sn in cost and style. So different from 
the class. Ranging in 


cost $300, $800; nine under 

$1 000, up io and $8,000, ‘Price 

or full size. details, plans, 

= Description and timates in 


Price, $1.25. 


2-cent stamps taken for uneven 
4 change. 


D.S. HOPKINS | 


AS SUMMER COTTAGE, $500. Monroe St., 
DWELLING, $800. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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UNDER THE OPEN SKY. 


By TRUE WILLIAMS. 
The most beautiful illustrated holiday gift book of the year. 
Large oblong, cloth, fuli gilt edges, containing 36 full-page ilustra- 
tions im a neat box, price, $3.75; in full Turkey morocco, $7.00 


MORE ENTERTAINING THAN ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


FRANK FAIRWEATHER’S FORTUNES. 


By TRUE WILLIAMS. 
OVER ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Large octavo, cloth, handsomely embossed, price, $2.50. 
Lien Hunting and Bull let ncn herman of Earthquake and Volcano—A bal. American Boy and his 


ey > ina Red Man and the Vanishing Buffalo—A Trip Down the Pacific—Down the San Juan River— . 
ome 


THE GREAT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
OUR WEEK AFLOAT; | 


Or, How We Explored the Pequonset River. 


By WALLACE P. STANLEY. With original illustrations by 
H. N. CADY. 
There is no better book for boys published. It tells how two boys in a week’s vacation explored the 
Pequonset River. After reading it one feels as refreshed and invigorated as if he really had been enjeying 
a week’s vacation—sailing, rowing, fishing, and camping. 


12mo, cloth, gold, red and black, $1.50. 


DOWN THE BAY; 


Or, Joe and I on Salt Water. 


By WALLACE P. STANLEY. Illustrated by H. N. CADY. 
A sequel to ‘Our Week Afloat,” and fully as entertaining. 


12mo, cloth, red, gold and black, $1.50. 


THE MYSTERIOUS CITY OF OO: 


Or, Adventures in Orbello Land. 


By CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. Profusely illustrated by 
J. H. CADY and others. 
12mo, cloth, gold and black, $1.50. 
A stirring story of adventures for boys—little and big. The strongest story of its kind ever written. The 
scene is laid in the vast unexplored districts of Central Australia. The story, from the beginning, is an unin- 


terrupted scene of startling adventures, combat, mystery, and wonder. The book, while primarily for young . 
people, will prove fascinating reading for persons of any age. a 7 
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BOOKS THAT SELL. 


A Sentimental Journey. 
12mo., Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50. 


The Robe of Nessus. B 


$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


Cents. 


Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Prankish Pair. 


[Un Petit Mé 
3 REUBEN B. DAVENPORT. 


Hen 


Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


A College Widow. 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


Roaazoke of Roanoke 
Success.”), 
50 Cents. 


Covers, 50 Cents, 


By LAWRENCE STERNE. 200 Illustrations. 
Paper Covers, 75 Cents. 


DUFFIELD OSBORNE. 
By JouN STEvaRT. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 


A Thoughtless Yes. By HELen H. GarpEnzr. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper 


Fully Illustrated. 
25. Illuminated Paper Covers, 75 Cents, 


A Daughter of Silence. By Epaar Fawcett (author of ‘‘ The Evil That 
Men Do,” “‘ Miriam Balestier,” ‘‘ Divided Lives,” Etc., Etc.). 12mo. Cloth, 
Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents, 


In God’s Country. By D. Hiaser. With a Fine Critical Introduction b 
Watterson, of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt 
Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents, 


The Countess Muta. By CHartes Howarp Montaauz. 12mo. Cloth, 
Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Little Radical, By JEANNETTE H. WatworrTu. 
By Frank Howarp Howe. 


Couldz’t Say No. By Hasperton (author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” Etc., 
Etc.). 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents, 


Hall. By Matcotm BELL (author of ‘‘His Fatal 
12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


Mortal Lips. By Wiis Sreetu. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper 


12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 


From the French of Genistry, 
12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 


Illuminated Paper Covers, 


BELFORD COMPANY, [8-22 East {8th St., New York. 


The Odell Double Case Typewriter. 


offered 
$1 000 of our Doubl one who will equal the work 


fect alignment, and number of copies of 


fingers, and havi 
ng check perforator attachment. Send 
ODELL TYPEWRITER CO., CHICAGO. 


Books 
New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, JoHN B. ALDEN, 


393 Pearl St., New York. 


BOOKS. 
i 
| 
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pe 
Our new machine has 78 characters, and is the 
typewriter in the world where a capital or small letter STAMP Sure to per 
tree. Address MOUND CITY STAMP 
CO., 1501 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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UNITED By A STRONG CHORD WHICH CANNOT BECOME UNTIED. 


DON’T MAKE THAT COMMON MISTAKE that “ anything with a keyboard will do 
for children!” Give your children the encouragement of the very best. If you desire to 
cultivate a really musical taste you must have a really musical instrument, and an old tin pan 
is not ‘‘ good enough.” 

CHILDREN’S PRACTICE WILL NOT SPOIL OUR PIANOS, for our Soft Stop saves. 
the wear as well as the din and bang of finger exercises, preserving the full, rich, voluminous 
tones which you want to draw upon in those occasional hours when the family crave not noise 
but music. 

WE SHIP ON APPROVAL, piano to be returned at our expense for railway freights. 
both ways if unsatisfactory on trial in your home. Distance makes no difference, 1 mile or 
2000 miles are no more than a city block in Boston. Old pianos taken in exchange and terms 


of payment to suit your reasonable convenience. Write for free catalogue and letter of. in- 
formation. 


IVERS POND PIANO 


Masonic Temple, 183-186 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR LATEST STYLES CAN BE SEEN AT 
J. G. Ramspeuy’s, 1111 Chestnut Street, Phila. W. J. Dyer & Bros., St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
F. H. CHAnp.Ler’s, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. PHILIP WERLEIN’s, 187 Canal Street, New Orleans. 
G. W. Hgersert’s, 18 East 17th Street, New York. Sanpers & StayMAN’s, Baltimore and Washington.. 
Ayres & WyGant Co.’s, 182 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Kouier & Caase’s, San Francisco, Cal. 
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HEALTH, COMFORT, AND DELIGHT! 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY'S 


vse 


INVIGORATING LAVENDER SALTS. 


sThe value of these famous Salts is attested by the enthusiasm they excite in all who use them. They 
contain a vital principle of life, and are the delight alike of the sick-room, the boudoir, and the mer- 
chant’s desk. No family should be without them, 

Annual Sale over 300,000 Bottles. Beware of fraudulent imitations. The genuine are sold only in 
the Crown-Stoppered Bottles of the Company, All others are spurious. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE BOTTLE OF 


The New English Eau de Toilette, 


KARILPA 


THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


OF THE . 


CROWN PERFUMERY 


who have now the honor of offering this INCOMPARABLE 
TOILET REQUISITE, for the first time, to the American public. 
This delightful Toilet-Bouquet, which is so highly esteemed b 
their fashionable Bond St. clientelle and so much lauded by all 
who have used it, ranks as a fine perfume of most refreshing 
and lasting fra nee, and needs only to be once tried to be | 
appreciated. Sold by all Druggists in 3 sizes: 


4 02., 75 cents; 6 02, $1.00 ; 8 02, $1.25, 


Send 25 cents in gry or P.O. Order to Caswell, Massey & Co., 
New York; Melvin & Badger or T. Metcalf & Co., Boston; or 
George B. Evans, Philadelphia, and a full one-ounce trial bottic 
of this delicious Toilet-Water will be sent post-paid to any address. 
Do not fail to try it! 


Latest Production ot 


The Crown Perfumery Co., 
177 New Bond Syreet, London. 
Makers of the celebrated Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume and the 
Crown Lavender Salts, now so much in demand. 


At wholesale by McKesson & Robbins, Hall & Ruckel, Park & Tilford, 
W. H. Schieffelin % Co., Munro & Baldwin, New York, and all leading 
wholesale Druggists. 
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ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 


With all the original illustrations by John Tennell enlarged. Double chrome 
board covers, size, 74x10 inches. Price, $1.50. 


THE ELMO SERIES. 
The best Books of their kind Published. ' 


ELMO’S MODEL SPEAKER, 
For Platform, School, and Home. An invaluable book for the Home, Clubs, Lyceums, 
and Young People’s Associations. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25. 


ELMO’S HUMOROUS SPEAKER. 
Uniform with above. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25.- 


ELMO’S SACRED SPEAKER. 
Uniform with above. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25. 


ELMO’S CHILDREN’S SPEAKER. 
160 pages. 12mo, cloth, price, 50 cents. 


TWO THOUSAND AND TEN CHOICE QUOTATIONS, 
In Poetry and Prose, by THos. W. HANDFORD (Elmo), 12mo, cloth, price, $1.50. 


MRS. BOSWORTH’S ‘ELOCUTIONARY STUDIES 
FOR AMATEURS. 


For use in the Home and School, embracing a large selection of materials for high-class 
entertainments, with outlines in ‘iustrations of a Delsarte Drill, Hints on Costuming, etc., 
by BressIE BRYANT BoswortTH, teacher of elocution in ‘‘ The Chicago Female College,’’ 
and ‘‘Illinois Military Academy.’’ 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25. 


FIVE GREAT BOOKS OF POEMS. 


POEMS OF PASSION. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. Edition de Luxe. Quarto, superbly illustrated, bound in 
cloth, price, $4.00. 


POEMS OF PASSION. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCox. 12mo edition, cloth, price, $1.00. 
MAURINE, 


And other Poems. By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, author of ‘‘ Poems of Passion.” 12mo, 
cloth, price, $1.00. 


POEMS OF PLEASURE. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, author of “ Poems of Passion.”” 12mo, cloth, price, $1.00. 


IN CLASSIC SHADES. 
By JOAQUIN MILLER, author of “Songs of the Sierras,” etc. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.00. 


BELFORD-CLARKE CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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FIVE LIME PEPPERS MIDWAY. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo, $1.50. 


Ever since delighted children first read ‘‘Five 
Little Peppers,” that wonderful story of pure, 
sweet, happy child-life in the midst of priva- 
tions and poverty and self-denial, there has 
been a constant appeal from the thousands, yer, 
hundred thousands of its readers, for ‘more, 
more.’’ It seemed as if nothing could satisfy 
them but to know further about this most 
lovable and beloved family, and letters kept 
pouring in asking for a sequel, until the author 
was at last prevailed upon to continue her 
chronicle. The announcement that FIvE 
LirrLE PEPPERS Mipway is now ready will 
be hailed with acclamation. Every one who 
read the first volume will want to know what 
Mamsie and Polly and Phronsie and Joel and 
Davie and Ben have been doing since they left 
‘tthe little brown house.” It is, perhaps, 
enough to say in its praise that the same sweet, 
sunshiny spirit that shone all through the first 
story illuminates the record of the FIvE LITTLE 
PEPPERS Mipway, and makes it a most fascin- 
ating story for old as well as young. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS MIDWAY. 512 page. Illus- 
trated by W. L. Taylor. Extra cloth bindi Price 
= .50. f sequel to ‘‘ Five Little Peppers and iow they 

rew. 


The Lothrop Magazines 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Best Gifts which may be sent 
to Young Friends without risk or 
expense in sending them. 


TH 


Pithy, Practical, Persuasive. By Pansy. 
$1.00 a Year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


Opens Little Minds to the Wonders about 
them. $1.00 a Year. 


BABYLAND. 50 cents 


The Delight of the mal 
The Mother’s Resource. 


For the Older Young People and all 
the Family. 


««Warmly welcomed wherever worth wins.” 
“Five Little ae Grown Up” runs through 
Wide Awake for 1891. 
Send subscriptions for 1891, and receive the Christ- 
mas number free. $2.40 a year. 


Now is the time to subscribe. 


' cated between these seas while the world stands.” 


Mention BELForD’s MaGAZINE. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. 75-illustrations, including 
over 30 original sagt = ictures of scenes in the 
Adirondacks. 4to, clot .25 ; boards, $1.75. 
A brilliant story of camp-life, pictu ue jauntin 
and — days in the heart of pe Great Wilderness. 
delightful record of a delightful summer, 
THE LION CITY OF AFRICA. 
By WILLIS Boyp ALLEN. Illustrated by Bridgman 
and others. 8vo, cloth, $2.25 
A dramatic recital of thrilling ‘adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes, of the strange cannibal dwarfs, and the 
buried city in the heart of the ‘“‘ Dark Con- 


CHUCK PURDY 
The Story of a New York Boy. By W. O. SrepDARD. 
12mo, $1.25. 

A capital story of boy life in New York city, strong, 
honest, breezy, fe pnt. and absorbing. By one of the 
young ‘people’ 8 favorites 
SWANHILDE, and Tales. 

Illustrations by Bri Translated by Carrie 
. Horwitz. 12me, 

“One of the prettiest boone daintily illustrated books 

of fairy tales published for many a@ year.’ 
—Phiiadelphia Item. 
READING UNION LIBRARY. 
By E. E. Hats, Rose G. KINGSLEY, ARTHUR 
GILMAN, and others. 12 vols., 12mo, fully il- 
lustrated, $1.00 each 

be Workshop—How Success is Won—Boys’ Heroes 

ard Folks—Children of Westminster 
Great Composers— Traveling Law School— 
re = Authors—Magna Charta Stories—Our American 

ts—American Authors for Young People. 


MY LAND AND WATER FRIENDS. 


By Many E. BAMFORD. 4to, $1.25. Neary 200 
original drawings 
An outdoor book, “arcing delicious little accounts of 


strange and familiar creatures. 

Other illustrated Science Stories for Children. The 
Look-About Club—Second Year of the Look-About Club 
—My Wonder Story—Overhead—Underfoot—Up Hill and 
“Marlow in Washington—Lotus Bay— 

yes 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


FAR WEST SKETCHES, 
By Jessizg BENTON FREMONT. 12mo, $1.00. 
‘*Mrs, Fremont’s tales of adventure can never be dupli- 


iden Rule, 
THE MIDNIGHT SUN: Adventures in Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia 
pe. M. BUCKLEY, LL.D. 8vo, cloth, $2.25 ; boards, 


$1.7 
“A bon that for fresh and accurate information of the 
less traveled parts of Europe is without a rival.”’ 


—New York Examiner. 
THE ICE ZONES. 
The Story of American Ex oo = the Arctic 
and Antarctic Oceans. Prof. NOURSE, 
U. 8. N. 8vo, cloth, $2.25; boards, 
Truly a very wonderful record of persistent courage, 
of intelligent enterprise, and of heroic achievement.”’ 
—-Chicago Standard. 
THE FAMILY FLIGHT SERIES. 
By EpwarD EvERETT HALE and SUSAN HALE. 5 
ate. 8vo, fully illustrated, cloth, $2.25; boards, 


France—Spain—Mexico—Egypt, and Around Home. 
THE GOLDEN WEST AS SEEN BY THE 
RIDGWAY CLUB. 
8vo, illustrated, boards, $1.75; cloth, $2.25. 
“The record of the journey is delightfully written, and 
as instructive as the real journey itself 


oe 


Pacific Rural Press, 


POPULAR HISTORIES. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SAILOR. 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 
By ELBRIDGE 8. Breoxs. §Svo, cloth, $2.25 each. 
Three of the most important historical books pertain- 
ing to the history of our country; should be in every 
private, public, and school library. 


Sena for illustrated Catalogue, free. At the bookstores, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


IN “GOD'S COUNTRY.” A Novel. By D. Hicser, with a Critical Introduction by Henry 
Watterson, of the Louisville Courier Journal. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 


One of the most dramatic and original novels of the day. 

THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. A Novel. Translated from the French of Francois Coppée by 
Katge KEARNEY. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

An English version of the Toute une Jeunesse, now making so oes a sensation in France. A 
work which is as great and original, as well as closely resembling, ‘‘ David Copperfield.” 

A PRANKISH PAIR. A Novel. Translated from the French of Ginisty by R. B. DavENPORT. 
12mo, fully illustrated, half morocco, $2.25. Illuminated paper covers, 75 cents. 

One of the most curious books ever published. Full of fantastic charm, yet conveying a great truth 
beneath its quaint guise. 

A MOTHER. A Novel. Translated from the French of Marlot by James ScHUNBERG. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

One of the purest and most powerful books ever written. Human, real, pathetic, and profound. 

A DAUGHTER OF SILENCE. A Novel. By Enaar Fawcett, author of ‘‘ How a Husband 
Forgave,” ‘‘The Evil That Men Do,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00, Illustrated paper 
covers, 50 cents, 

A strange, sad book, yet with an interest rarely equalled in American fiction. 
HOW A HUSBAND FORGAVE. A Novel. By EpGar Fawcett, author of ‘‘ A Daughter of 


Silence,” ‘‘ The Evil That Men Do,” etc , etc. Illustrated, 12me, half morocco, $2.25. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. Illuminated paper covers, 75 cents. 


’ Based on a great social problem, boldly discussed, and woven into a tale of the deepest charm. 
THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. A Novel. By Epoar Fawcett, author of ‘‘How a Husband 


Forgave,” ‘‘A Daughter of Silence,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 


As realistic as Zola, but in the elegant style which is Mr. Fawcett’s own. His greatest work, and a 
great American masterpiece of realism. . 
LIPS. By 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper covers, 
cents. 
A series of clever little dramas, united by a thread of story. 


FUR, FEATHERS, AND FUZ. By James Sree.e. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 
cents. 


A LITTLE RADICAL. A Novel. By Jzannettrz H. Watworts, author of “A Splendid 


Egotist,” etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
An exceedingly bright and womanly little story. 


KILGROOM. A Novel. By Joun A. Stevart. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A tender and characteristic Irish story, full of pathos and humor. 


THE ROBE OF NESSUS. ANovel. By Durrretp Osspornxz. 12mo, cloth, gilt tep, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A powerful historical novel, based on a momentous era of Grecian history. 


THE DEVIL'S ANVIL. A Novel. By Mary Kyrie Datuas. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Paper covers, 50 cents, 
A bright and original novel by a well-known Ameriean authoress. 


A THOUGHTLESS YES. By Heven H. GARDENER, author of ‘‘ Men, Women, and Gods,” ete. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A work of fiction by one of the few feminine philosophers who have boldly faced the problems of life. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence Srerne. Splendidly illustrated by Maurice 
Leloir. Half morocco, $2.25. Cloth, $1.95. Paper, 75 cents. 


A fine editien of the grand old classic, beautifully bound, on fine paper, with plates of unequalied 
artistic value. A real édition de luze. 


BELFORD COMPANY, Publishers, 


18-22 East 18th Street, New York, 
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JAS. P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BISHOP _ H. VINCENT, Chancellor of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
writes : 

‘*T fully endorse your system as sound in philosophy, and practical to the highest degree.” 
REV. poe L. HURLBUT, D.D., Principal of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 

writes : 

“‘T have been working on your plan, and have committed to memory five of St. Paul’s 
Epistles—Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, First and Second Timothy. All of these 1 can 
now repeat, and often do repeat. I find that I can now commit sEVEN OR EIGHT VERSES IN 
LESS TIME THAN TWO VERSES WOULD REQUIRE WHEN I BEGAN.” 

SUPT. E. W. WEAVER, Secretary of ‘‘The Library of Education,” Cincinnati, writes : 


“The simplicity of the method and helpfulness of its suggestions are wonderful. It 
should be read and studied by every teacher.” 


An Efficient System of Memory Development in Six Manuals: 


I. The Mastery of Memorizing. IV. The Study of Languages. 
II. Quickness of Perception. V. Memory and Thought. 
III. Ear Memory and Eye Memory. VI. Memory Training of the Young. 


Price of the Series, ‘$5. Solid only In sets. Nos. | and Il now ready for delivery. 
Particulars on application. Specimen Pages and Address on Receipt of Ten Cents. Send Orders to 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH, 


(ESTABLISHED 1862.) A WEEKLY PAPER FOR THOUGHTFUL READERS. CONDUCTED BY 
REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., AND MR. FREDERICK E, GOODRICH, 


With whom are associated gentlemen representing the interests of Boston and Massachusetts in Education, 
History, Literature, Music and the other Fine Arts, Natural History, Science, and 
other objects having a special.interest to Educated People. 


The Corps of Contributors to Taz Commonweat.rtu fairly represents the best and freshest thought im 
the fields of science, art, literature, and edueation. 


Dr. Hale contributes regularly to each number over his own signature and otherwise, and in the series 
of *‘ Tarry-at-Home Travel” he offers some of his most brilliant work. 


The sixteen pages of the paper give room for regular departments of Lighter Literature, Poetry, 
Fiction, and Miscellaneous Reading Raton 


The ‘*‘ Jottings ’’ and ‘* Observations,’”? by Georgia Allen Peck, form a bright and breezy com- 
ment upon matters and things ; the pleasant philosophy of ‘‘ Dorothy Lundt,”’ in the series of “‘ Fleeting 
Shows,’’ and the piquant and practical talk of Margaret Fairfax on matters of interest to women, com- 
mend themselves to a wide circle of readers. 


Subscription Price, $2.50 per Year. To introduce to new readers, we will send for 14 weeks on re- 
ceipt of 50cents. Areduced clubbing rate will be made on any publication you wish to subscribe for. Address, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON. 


WM ROGERS R2 PER CENT NICKEIL-SILVER 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
is SOLID WHITE METAL all through, has NO PLATE to wear off in spots, and 


is WARRANTED never to change color. 
Table Spoons and Forks, $1.85 half-dozen. Tea Spoons, $1.00 half-dozen. 


naiftdozen, and convince yourselt. HENRY B, LEVY, 853 Broadway, New York. 


CORNER FOURTEENTH STREET. 
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Prize Competition. 


The COMMER 
to stimulate the productions 
of native authors, offers 


THREE PRIZES 
IN THE FOLLOWING DEPART- 
MENTS 


First—A prize of $75 for 
the best short story or 
sketch, limited to 2500 words. 


Second—A prize of for 
the best full-page illustra- 
tion, suitable for publication 
in the Christmas number. 

Third—A prize of $50 for 
the best Christmas Carol or 
Ode, suitable for publication 
in the Christmas number. 


t@rThe competition will be 
open until September 15 next, 
Second prizes awarded, if 
deemed expedient. Further 
information will be pub- 
lished from time to time in 
the Saturday edition. 


Address all contributions, 
HOLIDAY NUMBER EDITOR, 


The Commercial Advertiser, 
NEW YORK. 


Automatic Safety Bil. 


Unprecedented in the History of Inventions. 


Ladies, Lawyers, Doctors, Ministers, Merchants, 
Business-men, Horse Breeders and Trainers write 
from all parts of the world in overwhelming terms of 
praise and congratulation to me as to the great merits 
of this wonderful Automatic Safety Bit. There has 
never been an invention in the 19th century that has 
met with such unparalleled success, and which has 
gone right to the hearts of all riding-loving people, 
in short a time, as the ys 4 Bit. 

e sensation experienced by a person in driving a 
ing that he has absolute control, and his mind being 
perfectly at ease, without the least particle of fear, 
when pulling upon the reins, and the horse at full 
speed, is one of delightful assurance of safety, the 
‘same as when he are aboard a train of steam-cars 
and the air-brakes are ee for a stoppage. It does 
not cause a sudden, decided stop of the horse's speed 
{unless you make it so, which is not always necessary) 
but a gradual slowing-up, his attention being at- 
tracted to his nose to get relief. A horse that is un- 
manageable soon learns that there is no possibilitv of 
getting away with this Bit, and becomes as gentle as 
a kitten. Horses that are perfectly tractable or spir- 
ited may run in the most unaccountable manner, and 
as a precautionary safeguard the Safety Bit will 
never haveits equal. By an Automatic Device, which 
acts independent of the Bit, you can, by a pull of 
from 20 to 200 pounds on the reins (which you can 
regulate to shut off the horse’s wind 
entirely, hnd, of necessity, he MUST STOP. 

Send for Pamphlet peaentee Serving testimonials of the 
‘truly marvellous work this Bit done. 


Absolute Cure for Pullers and Hard-Mouthed Horses. 


PRICE ONLY $10.00. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


DR. L. P. BRITT, 37 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


CTEREOPTICONS 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


FOR AMUSEMENT, 
J Y “INSTRUCTION, 
REMUNERATION, 


OUR LATEST. 


The Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, and 
Cambridge combine accuracy, durability, com- 


pactness, and MODERATE COST. 


Fora SMALL OUTLAY you can START a PAYING 
BUSINESS. 
We are the Only Manufacturers of Electric Stereopticons, 


‘We undertake to teach purchasers their skilful use 
in one hour. 


We have operated one nightly at Madison Square, 
New York, that we have made 


FAMOUS OVER THE ENTIRE WORLD ! 


Slides in stock and made to order. 
Amateur negatives developed. 


EMANUEL I. S. HART, 
Madison Square Stereopticon, 185 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A Catalogue free—it is not a picture book—we save 
that cost to lower the price of our instruments. 
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$ 7 00 SEOOND 100 
S PRIZES, Ea.$10 Cash, 50 
PRIZES GUNTHER’'S S52 
Witt be liven to Total, Prizes, $700 
ALLOYED ZINK PEN” 
ofthe sLatest Invention in 


© words count notdefined in Webster’s or Wo 
se each letter 


must "be 


of 


will be be paid th through NATIONAL SHOE AND 


ew York. Answers must be 


DOLLAR 


and Points of this 


EXACTLY LIKE CUT. Writes as well as high priced machines and RAPIDLY win Brne- 

and Ink ro ze 8x: ches; A as represen S 

in construction: Has no parts liable to wear out mt; fs aon act fe A Is well made and neatly 


finished. 
in the ast’) TEN TI recei at del ighted. 


a 
AGENTS WANTED; R. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt &t., N. Y. City. 
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MISCELLA 
words in list. We written in ink with a Tadella Pen 
d the 7 2 i We give 
| | 


VAY IA 
Way 


ROTTERDAM, 
AMSTERDAM, and 
BOULOGNE S/M. 


(3% Hours from London and Paris.) 
Please send for circulars. 
39 Broadway, New York. 
answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s MaGaZINE, 
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The 


The Leading Daily Newspaper 
of Indiana. 


+>: 


The Indianapolis Sentinel is the oldest and 
best established daily newspaper in Indiana. It is a 
handsomely printed 8-page newspaper, with metropolitan 
facilities for the collection of news. The low price at 
which it is furnished—ten cents per week for the Daily, 
and fifteen cents for the Daily and Sunday—together 


with its superiority as a political, commercial, and general 


newspaper, give it an extensive circulation throughout the 


State, and render it a specially valuable advertising 
medium. Most of the readers of The Sentinel see no 
other daily paper. 

We guarantee to advertisers the largest circulation of 
any morning newspaper in Indiana; the largest circulation 
outside of Indianapolis of any daily paper in the State; 


-and ‘the largest aggregate circulation—local and general— 


of any daily paper in the State, with a single exception. 


For terms, etc., address 


THE INDIANAPOLIS SENTINEL CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
In answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s MaGAZINE. 
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Safest, Fastest 


RUN 


— BETWEEN — 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON. 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Baggage Cars, Day Coaches, 
Parlor Cars, and Sleepers, 


ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Service of Vestibuled 
Express Trains between 


New York, Cincinnati 
BL & Chica, 


EQUIPPED WITH 


PULLMAN 


Sleeping (ars 


Running Without Change, 


BETWEEN THE 


EAST & WEST 
RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 
he PRINCIPAL 


Corner Wood St. and Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cor. 4th and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 
193 Clark Street, Chicago, Ml. 

_ 105 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

415 Broadway, New York. 

N. E. Cor. 9th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
1851 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C. 


J. T. ODELL, CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELFORD’s MAGAZINE, ° 
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=> 


(KEAN 


MANTELS AND CRATE 


Before 
Buying 


Manufsture ARTISTIC 


Get Cuts and Prices of the Aldine 
Mfg. Co, Ra Mich. 


» Grand pids, 
sicbrated AALDINE FIRE-PLACE. 


Celebrated 


NIGHTCAP 


and extra covering rather than s 
air, by all means, and the 

headache or constipation. 
sense of vigor and e 
Fresh look to the face. 
Co., P.O. Box 1 


with the window shut. Fresh 
“ JUVEEN ”’ pills, if you have 
“JUVEEN’’ gives a delightful 
ticity, and, besides, the charm of a clear, 
Druggist; or, Hamilton hemicai 
, New York.) 


THE... Soro, 


SAVANNAH, GEO 


RGIA. 


ENTIRELY FIRE-PROOF. 
OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR. 


A new hotel containing ali modern appliances and furnished throughout in the best possible manner 


ct rs ouse, 


requirements of a str 


interesting and beautiful in the entire South. No 


fire-places, and all the 


pen Pp 
ourists from the North will find the city of Savannah the most 
lace that can be named is more healthful or desirable as. 


a place of resort in winter. For information regarding rooms, terms, etc., address 


WATSON & POWERS, Proprietors. _ 


THAT 
SAVES 


LABOR 
EAR 


BUY THE WRINGER 


wri 

% ano costs but litt) Crank 

the © 

Solid White Rubber Rolls. 

Also “DAISY? and VOLUNTEER” WRING- 

Dryi te. Agents ted 

ERS) PMPIRE WRINGEE Auburn, NY. 


WITH 
, DIXON'S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 
Water willrun from it pure andclean. It coversdouble 
the surface of any other paint, and will last ay fad ve 
times longer. Equally useful for anyiron work. Send for 
circulars. JOs. Dixox CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 
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AN ANCIENT NEEDLE, ONCE USED TO CURE PILES, 


THE BRINKERHOFF TREATMENT. 


PILES, Cured without using the 
knife, chloroform, cautery, 
FISSURE, clamp, ligature, etc. 
Patients attend to business 
ITCHING, while under treatment. 
Over 300,0000 operations,— 
ULCERATION, Illustrated papers, con- 
taining testimonials, sent 
ETC., free. 


DR. A B. JAMISON, 
41 West 26th St., New York 


RO: 
| 
| | 
= 
our PURCHA 
| 


RAILWAYS 


TAKE THE 


ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LAFAYETTE, 
LOUISVILLE, 


AND THE — 


Tourist Winter Resorts of the South. 


PULLMAN PERFECTED SAFETY VESTIBULE COACHES 


ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


PARLOR CHAIR CARS on pay trams. 


The only line that is operating the 


PULLMAN DINING CAR SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and CINCINNATI. 


For rates, schedules, etc., address any 
ticket agent of the Monon Route, or 


JAMES BARKER, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Monon Block, CHICAGO. 


qm answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s MaGaZINE. 
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CALIFORNI 


iS REACHED IN THE MOST COMFORTABLE MANNER OVER THE 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


RUN FROM CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, AND SAN DIEGO, AND MAKE THE TRIP: 


Chicago to San Francisco, 2577 miles, in 5815 minutes, 
Chicago to Los Angeles, 2265 5610 66 
Chicago to San Diego, 2392 * “ 5790 66 


NO OTHER LINE CAN OFFER SUCH TIME OR ADVANTACES, 


OFFICES: 


261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
832 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
29 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
212 Clark Street, Chicago, III. 
101 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chronicle Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, W. F. WHITE, JNO. T. BYRNE, 
G. P. A; Passenger Traffic Manager. Asst. G. P. T. Agent, 
TOPEKA, KAN, CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 
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I 
SLE 
; AN OLD CALIFORNIA HACIENDA. 
é 


Picturesque Route of America 


Via Chautauqua Lake or Niagara Falls. 


AN ENCHANTING PANORAMA 


Mountains, Forests, and Streams. 


SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 


NEW 


NO CHANGE OF CARS. 


Without Extra Charge for Quick Time or Superior Accommodations. 


D. I. ROBERTS, 
Asst. General Pass. Agent, 


CHICAGO. 


Mention BELForpD’s MAGAZINE. 


W. C. RINEARSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 


NEW YORK. 


West Shore Rail Road 


(N.Y. C. & H.R. R. CO., LESSEES.) 
THE PICTURESQUE 
TOURIST ROUTE TO ALL NORTHERN RESORTS. 
THE POPULAR 
Route along the West Shore of the Hudson River 


— AND — 
THROUGH THE MOHAWK VALLEY. 


The Only Line Running Buffet Sleeping Cars between 


NEW YORK and TORONTO 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


Sleeping and Drawing- Room Cars on all 
EXPRESS TRAINS. 


The Haunts of Rip Yan Winkle 
In the Catskill Mountains 


Grow in popularity from year to year as the most attrac- 
tive region for summer homes and tours in the vicinity 
of New York. Mountain air and ruddy health. 

Obtain Time — and full information from Ticket 
yo or address, C. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger 


. No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, 
Mention BEL¥ForD’s MaGaZINE, 


COLUMBUS 


CENTRAL DRAFT BURNER. 


Is the LARGEST and HAND- 
SOMEST Burner made. 


Gives the WHITEST and 
STEADIEST light 


Can be used on ANY LAMP 
having either No. 2 or 
No. 8 collar. 


Is SIMPLE and DURABLE ; 
easy to wick and take 
care of. 


Does not SMOKE or SMELL 
of oil. 


If your Dealer does not 
= keep it, will send prepaid to 
any address on receipt of, 
$1.00. 


WALLACE & SONS, 


Ansonia, Ct., and 29 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


Send for a circular of our Celebrated 
Connecticut Central Draft Lamp. 
Mention BeLForp’s MaGaZINg, 


PROD), 
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F Be 
Tas ORIGINAL AND WoORLD-RENOWNED DrereTIO PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 


UNRIV Al | ED ® quate and medicinal worth—potent for good and powerless to harm. 
solid extract, derived by a ncw a from very superior growths 


FOOD, it would be difficult to conceive of anything more wholesome and delicious. It 
has justly acquired the reputation of tue salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED? 

INFANTS AND CHILDREN; A superior nutritive in continued fevers: 

and INTESTINAL DISEAsrFs, has been incontestably proven; often in instances of consultation 

over patente whose digestive “ee were reduced to such a low and sensitive condition 


that the IMPERIAL GRANUM Was mly thing the stomach would tolerate, when life seemed 
depending on its retention. 


Sold by Druggists. Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s MaGaZInE. 


CRAND AND UPRICHT PIANOS. 
STANDARD INSTRUMENTS OF UNEQUALLED EXCELLENCE. 


ARE ENDORSED BY 

XAVER SCHARWENKA. ‘‘ Answers every requirement in regard to tone and touch a as fully 
as can possibly be expected of an instrument constructed in the year A.D. 1890.” 

CONRAD ANSORGE, “At the recent Concert of the N.Y. State Music Teachers’ Association 
at Saratoga, it stood the supreme test and can proudly take an equal position with any other piano.”’ 

Dr. HANS VON BULOW. “ Your Instruments in general merit my approval. The firm of 
Behr Bros. & Co. are deserving of success.’’ 

MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI. ‘‘An instrument that recommends itself in the first place by a 
most pleasing exterior; in a far higher measure however by its musical qualities. The tone of the 
— is exquisitely musical and is well balanced in all the registers. The touch has an agreeable 

rmness notwithstanding its lightness, and this seems to be brought about by the correct adjust- 
ment of the several mechanical parts. 
8.B.MILLS, HOMER N. BARTLETT, GONZALO NUNEZ, OTTO BACKE, SILAS G. PRATT, 
F. H. DANIELS, J. H. ROSEWALD, CARL FIQUE, Eto. 


BEHR BROS. & CO., 


WAREHROOMS: 


BEHR BROS.’ HALL, 8! FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Illustrated Catalogues mailed on application. Mention BELForpD’s, 
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The Sun 


has a larger circulation 
in New York City 
and in the vicinity of 
New York 
than any other paper. 


RACTICAL HINTS 
TO BUILDERS. 
FREE. 


100 PAGES ; 40 ILLUSTRATIONS ; 20 SHORT 
CHAPTERS. 


Over 100,000 copies of this little book have been 
sold at ten cents . We now propose to put it in 
the hands of persons contemplating building. Send 
your address, and we will mail you a copy, free, to- 
gether with our lith phic advertisement. which, 
n colors, represents the various stvles of METAL 
SHINGLES and ROOFING SUNDRIES we 
manufacture. 

Consumers, we have not raised the _— of our 
Standard Galvanized Sheet Metal Shingles. 

Can we stand the tax? Yes; by holding them at 
our old prices we expect to double our sales. 

We warrant them absolutely rain and rust proof 
without the necessity of painting. 

This is our best quality of sheet metal shingles. 

They are the perfection of metal roof covering. 

Descriptive circulars and prices free. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 
No. 9 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Most Superior 
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GAME ROASTS 
and COLD MEATS. 


Pure this Market- 
Wholesome. 


These goods are all made from fresh Fruits grown on the Ranches of the San 
Juan Company, Capistrano, California; are guaranteed pure in every respect. 
After one trial we believe you will use no other. 


See that the San Juan Mission Brand is on every Package, 


FOR SALE BY LEADING GROCERS AND CONFECTIONERS. 


J.K. ARMSBY CO., CHICAGO, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Special Food for Brain and Nerves, 
ly CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


Prepared according to the formula by Prof. Percy. 


_ This preparation differs from a// other Tonics, it is composed of the vita/ and nerve-giving 
principles of the Brain of the Ox, and the embryo of the Wheat and Oat. 


It is the only Vital Phosphite from animal and vegetable tissue, the principle that maintains 
man in the prime of life, prevents premature age, sustains all the functions in activity, and 
restores lost Vigor to Brain and Nerves. 

It strengthens the inte/lect, increases the capacity for mental labor, cures Neuralgia, Nervous 
Dyspepsia, Sleeplessness, and prevents Consumption. __ 

A Vital Nutrient Phosrurtre, not a laboratory nor acid PhosPHATE. 


“We have used, and highly recommend. Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, it is not a secret remedy, the formula 
is on every bottle.”—Bishops Porrer, of New York, STevens, of Penn.; President MARK Hopkins, of Williams. 
College ; EMILY FAITHFUL, ahd many of the world’s best Brain Workers. 


Physicians have prescribed over ONE MILLION Packages. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


F. CROSBY CO., 


56 West 25th Street, New Yor kK. 
DRUGGISTS, OR SENT BY MAIL, $1.00, 


In answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 
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and Sleeping Cars, to and from Boston and Chicago, 


of Lime and and Boston and St. Louis, via Niagara Falls, without 
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Sod The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
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The Only Line running through cars, without 
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physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil bury, Vergennes, and Burlington, Vt. 
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4 is a@ perfect Elegant Palace Sleeping Cars to and from Boston 
Scott S$ Emulsion Fheowsltton. It and Montreal, without change. - 
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or further information, apply to an. ent of the Fitchbur 
Best y tor CONSUMPTION, Railroad, and at 260 Washington Street, or Fitchburg 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- Railroad Passenger Station, Boston. 
eases, Chronic, Coughs and Colds. J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other, Send for terms on Mme. Mc- 
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BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


Vou. VI. MARCH, 1891 No. 34 


‘THE CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION.” * 


I suppose I have a correct understanding of what is meant by 
‘‘The Campaign of Education.” Assuming this to be so, I desire 
before going further to acknowledge the valiant services in this 
campaign of the organization whose invitation brings us together 
to-night. I may be permitted, I hope, to make this acknowledg- 
ment as a citizen interested in all that promises the increased pros- 
perity of the country; and I shall also venture to do so as a Demo- 
crat who recognizes, in the principle for which the campaign has 
thus far proceeded, a cardinal and vital doctrine of Democratic 
creed. If I thus acknowledge the useful services in a Democratic 
cause of any who have not claimed long affiliation with my party, 
I feel that my Democratic allegiance is strong enough to survive 
such an indulgence in fairness and decency. 

I am, too, at all times willing that the Democratic party should 
be enlarged, and as tending in that direction I am willing to accept 
and acknowledge in good faith honest help from any quarter when 
a struggle is pending for the supremacy of Democratic principles. 

Indeed, I have an idea that in the Campaign of Education it was 
deemed important to appeal to the reason and judgment of the 
American people, to the end that the Democratic party should be 
reinforced, as well as that the activity and zeal of those already in 
our ranks should be stimulated. If this be treason in the sight of 
those who, clothed in Democratic uniform, would be glad to stand 
at the entrance of our camp and drive back recruits, I cannot help 


* Speech delivered by Hon. Grover Cleveland at the Reform Club, New 
York, December 23, 1890. 
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it. I have come here to-night, among other things, to rejoice in 
the numerous accessions we have received in aid of Democratic 
endeavor, and to give credit wherever it is due for the work of con- 
version. 

The grand and ultimate objects of the Campaign of Education 
were the promotion of the welfare of the country, and the.-relief of 
the people from unjust burdens. In aid of this purpose, and of 
course subordinate and accessory to its accomplishment, it became 
necessary first of all to arouse the Democratic organization to an 
apprehension of the fact that the campaign involved a Democratic 
principle, in the advocacy of which the party should be active and 
aggressive. 

Let it be here confessed that we as a party had, in these latter 
days, been tempted by the successes our opponents had gained 
solely by temporary shifts and by appeals to prejudice and selfish 
interests, into paths. which avoided too much the honest insistence 
upon definite and clearly defined principle and fundamental Demo- 
cratic doctrine. ‘To be sure, some earnest men in the party could 
but ill conceal their dissatisfaction with the manner in which cardi- 
nal principles were relegated to the rear, and expediency was sub- 
stituted as the hope of success; but the timid, the heedless, and 


those who, though nominally belonging to the organization, were — 


not of the faith, constantly rendered ineffective all attempts to 
restore the party to the firm and solid ground of Democratic creed. 
If these things are confessed, let it also be conceded that when 


the time came and the cries of a suffering people were heard, 


and when for their relief a genuine Democratic remedy was pro- 
posed, the party easily recognized its duty and gave proof of its 


unconquerable Democratic instincts. As soon as the Campaign of 


Education was inaugurated, the party was quickly marshalled as 
of the olden time, aggressive, courageous, devoted to its cause, and 
heedless of discouragement or defeat. 

Day by day and hour by hour expediency and time-serving were 
thrown to the winds. ‘Traitors were silenced, camp-followers fell 
away or joined the scurvy band of floaters, while the sturdy Demo- 
cratic host confidently pressed on, bearing aloft the banner of Tariff 
Reform. If any have wondered in the past at the tenacity and in- 
destructibility of our party, their wonder should cease when, in the 
light of the last three years, it is seen how gloriously it springs to 
the front at the call of its duty to the people and in obedience to 
the summons of party loyalty and obligation. 

Thus the education of the campaign meant, as related to the 
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Democracy, its awakening in response to the signal for its return to 
the propagandism of Democratic doctrine, 

The thoroughly aroused enthusiasm and determination of the 
party, and its allied thousands of good and earnest men drawn from 
the non-partisan intelligence and honesty of the land, saw no ob- 
stacle too formidable for attack, and no end which was not within 
their reach. Ina sublime confidence, almost amounting to audac- 
ity, they were willing to attempt the education of those high in 
the councils of the Republican party, and those who formulated 
that party’s policy, so far as such a thing existed. 

I am afraid, however, that if this task may be considered a step 
in the Campaign of Education, the word “education,” as applied 
to those.who were to be affected, must be construed as meaning the 
instillation of such fear and terror in the minds of unregenerate 
men as leads them to flee from the wrath to come. 

But even in this unpromising field we are able to report progress. 
No one who remembers the hilarity with which the leaders of the 
Republican party greeted the message of Tariff Reform, and the con- 
fidence with which they prepared to meet and crush the issue pre- 
sented, can fail to see how useful a lesson has been taught them in 
our campaign of education. 

Within twenty-four hours after the submission to Congress of 
the question of Tariff Reform, sundry Senators and Representatives 
belonging to the Republican party were reported to have jauntily 
ventilated their partisan exultation in the public press, 

If it be true that a Senator from Nebraska said, ‘‘ It is a big card 
for the Republicans,” this big card cannot appear remarkably use- 
ful to him now, for his State to-day contains a big curiosity in the 
shape of a Democratic Governor-elect. 

If the junior Senator from New York declared that his party 
would carry this State by the largest majority ever known if they 
could be given the platform proposed, the reply will come when in 
a few days a Democratic colleague is placed by his side. 

If a Senator from Maine declared, “It is a good enough platform 
for the Republicans—we want nothing better,” how is it that he is 
now so diligently endeavoring to find out the meaning of the word 
** reciprocity ” ? 

If 2 New Hampshire Senator believed that “the Republicans 
want nothing better with which to sweep the country,” the trouble 
his State is giving him to-day must lead him to suspect there is.a 
mistake somewhere. 

If a Senator from Wisconsin gleefully said he was glad to see us 
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“ show our hand,” he cannot fail to be convinced, when he soon 
gives place to a real, good, sound Democrat, that there was, after 
all, more in the hand than he cared to see. 

If the present Speaker of the House sarcastically said, ‘‘ It only 
shows what foolsall the other Presidents have been,” he may well 
be excused, since he has lately so thoroughly learned that in the 
sight of the people infallibility is not an attribute always to be found 
in the Speaker’s chair. 

If the Representative from Ohio, whose name is associated with 
« bill which has given his party considerable trouble of late, said, 
“Tf the Democratic party had hired Burchard to write a stump 
speech, it could not have suited us better,” it must be that circum- 
stances leading to his approaching retirement from public life have 
suggested a modification of his judgment, and caused him to suspect 
that Mr. Burchard has at least one formidable competitor. 

As our campaign has proceeded, other unusual symptoms have 
been apparent among those prominent in directing the opposition. 
Some of them have become insubordinate and discontented, and at 
times actually disobedient to party orders. Some have left the ship. 
One shrewd and weather-wise navigator has clambered off and, in 
a frail bark, with the word ‘‘ Reciprocity” painted on its stern, 
was last seen hovering near, prepared to climb aboard again or sail 
away, as wind and wave would appear to make most safe. At the 
present stage of the campaign the unwieldy party hulk of Bourbon 
Republicanism is still afloat, but damaged and badly leaking. 

On board some are still working at the pumps against the awful 
odds of opening seams; many, mutinous and discontented, short 
of provisions and of grog, are loudly and angrily disputing as to 
whether bad seamanship or overloading is the cause of their wretch- 
ed plight, while accusations of guilty responsibility are heard on 
every side. If, from this turbulence, there shall emerge any who, 
actually pricked in conscience, desire a better life, they will be 
gladly welcomed. I cannot, however, keep out of my mind the 
story of the pious deacon who, having in his efforts to convert a 
bad sinner become so excited by his incorrigibility that he gave him 
a thorough drubbing, afterwards explained and justified his course 
by declaring that he believed he had ‘‘ walloped saving grace intc 
an impenitent soul.” 

Of course we do not overlook the fact that before their present 
predicament was reached, and in their first battle with us, the 
enemy gained a victory over tariff reform. This is confessed; and 
we may here only refer to the methods by which that victory was 
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gained for the purpose of saying that we thoroughly understand 
them,, and that if the beneficiaries of those methods are satisfied 
with the condition they have wrought, we also are not without com- 
pensation. That we have cause for satisfaction, even in the remem- 
brance of temporary defeat, is evidenced by the fact that among 
those who ought to rejoice in success there is quite a general senti- 
ment that “ the least said of it the better.” 

I have spoken of the Campaign of Education as it has affected 
the two great party organizations. It remains to mention another 


“and a more important and gratifying feature of its progress. I re- 


fer to the manner in which access has been gained to the plain peo- 
ple of the land, and the submission to their reason and judgment 
of the objects and purposes for which the campaign was under- 
taken. : 

The Democratic party is willing to trust the ordinary intelligence of 
our people for an understanding of its principles. It does not seat 
itself above the common feelings and sympathies of humanity, and 
in an arrogant assumption of superior learning formulate political 
doctrines suited only to those favored with advanced educational 
opportunities. It recognized the fact at the outset of the Campaign 
of Education that it was not the ignorance of the people which had 
led them to submit to the evils of bad government, but that it was 
partly owing to the busy activity of their occupations and the con- 
sequent neglect of political subjects, and partly to the rigidity of 
their party ties and their unquestioning confidence in party leader- 
ship. Having once settled upon their political affiliations, they 
had been wont to turn from a watchfulness of public affairs to the 
daily routine of their labor with much virtuous satisfaction in the 
reflection that they were not politicians. 

Therefore, the labor of their education in the campaign has con- 
sisted in persuading them to hear us, to examine the theories of 
party organizations and the ends to which they lead, to recall the 
promises of political leadership and the manner in which such prom- 
ises have been redeemed, and to counsel with us as to the means 
by which their condition could be improved. __, 

Never was more intelligent, honest, and effective effort made in a 
noble cause than that made by the Democratic party and its allies 
in this work. Our fellow-countrymen were approached, not by fab- 
ricated extracts from English journals and a lying demagogic cry 
of British gold; not by fraudulent pictures of the ruin of American 
industries if the justice of governmental favoritism was questioned; 
not by a false presentation of the impoverishment and distress of 
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our laboring men which would follow their independent political 
thought and action; not by a disgraceful proposition for the pur- 
chase of their suffrages; and not by the cruel intimidation, by selfish 
employers, of those dependent on them for the wages of their toil. 

We have been content to rely upon the intelligence and thought- 
fulness of the people for the success of our cause. We have solicited 
the most thorough examination of its merits. For the purpose of 
such examination we have put before the people plain and honest 
expositions of the justice and beneficence of our principle. This 
has been done by the systematic and industrious distribution of” 
tariff-reform literature, by the effective and conscientious arguments 
of a well-informed and unsubsidized press, and by an extensive dis- 
cussion on the platform of the question involved. 

These are the weapons we have used in our Campaign of Educa- 
tion. It is a cause of congratulation to-night that our work has 
been done in a manner so decent and, in its best sense, so purely 
American. 

Need I speak of the result of our labors? This happy assemblage, 
called together ‘‘ to celebrate the victories achieved in the cause of 
Tariff Reform,” tells the story of our success. 

We will rejoice to-night, not only in our success and the manner 
of its achievement, but as American citizens we will especially re- 
joice in the proof which our victory affords of the intelligence, the 
integrity, and the patriotism of our fellow-countrymen. We have 
again learned that when roused to thought and action they can be 
trusted rightly to determine any questions involving their interests 
and the welfare of their country. 

Let us not fail to realize the fact that our work is not done. 
Our enemies are still alive, and have grown desperate. Human self- 
ishness is not easily overcome, and the hope of private gain at the 
expense of the masses of our people isnot yetabandoned. It would 
be shameful and a pitiable disgrace if by over-confidence we should 
lose the ground we have gained, or if we should fail to push further 
our advantage. The result of our labor thus far is, indeed, ‘‘a sig- 
nal tribute to the judgment of the American people.” In full faith 
in this judgment our work should continue upon the lines thus far 
followed until the enemies of Tariff Reform are driven from their 
last intrenchment. As the people have trusted us, let us, above 
all things, be true to them. Let the light of our campaign be car- 
ried into every part of the land where it has not been seen, and 
where it has been kindled let it be kept brightly burning, still show- 
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ing the way to better days for the people and cnaleting the plans 
of insidious foes. 

In the years to come, sie we look back with patriotic satisfac- 
tion upon our participation in the glorious struggle for Tariff Reform 
and recall its happy termination, it will delight us to remember 
every incident of discouragement as well as of triumph in the peo- 
ple’s cause. Then, when we are asked to speak of our proudest 
political endeavor, and to give the best illustration of American in- 
telligence, and to pay the highest tribute to the judgment of the 
American people, we will rehearse the history and the grand result 
of the “ Campaign of Education.” 


FANTASIA. 
ALLEGRO. 


Your face is like music! 
I fancy a song, 
On a clear, twilight river, 
Between the dark shores, 
Like tones in a dream 
Dropped softly along, 
Where the pure lilies quiver 
To the touch of the oars ; 
And tenderly, stilly, 

I see your eyes gleam ! 
Stars over and under, 

In sky and in stream ; 
And this is the wonder— 
Now your face is the lily, 

And now ’tis the song! 


ANDANTE. 


Your face is like music! Its loveliness calls 
To my heart like the echo of melodies rare; 

Like the sweep of a cadence the pure outline falls; 
And the eyes and the lips, both so tenderly fair, 
And the cheek, with its soft, mystic pallor and glow, 

Like the first, fairy flushing of dawn on the snow, 
All touch me like clear thronging chords ; 
But none puts the dear song in words ; 
For the grace that it brings 
Is the grace of a silence that sings; 
For your face is like music. 
MARION CouTHOUY SMITH. 
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HOGAN. 


WHILE the Second Texas Infantry Regiment was camped in 
Galveston in the year 1861, there came into the camp of Company 
B a new recruit, a dog, of the feminine gender, and of the 
probable age of three months, which was what would have been 
called, had it been a biped of the genus homo, quite corpulent. 
Its black hair showed strong evidences of mange. Its body was 
black, its limbs and the under part of its body were tan, terminat- 
ing in the centre in white. It seemed to lack energy (in charity 
then styled lassitude) except when it scented the fumes of the 
mess-table, which always instantly inspired it with remarkable 
activity. No one knew whence it came; and from the first it took 
to the camp as the home of its nativity, and recognized each mem- 
ber of the company as a familiar friend. No attempts to frighten 
it away proved effectual; it took all such efforts as being intended 
for its amusement, and, looking up into your face with its kindly 
brown eyes, in a brave and beseeching manner, seemed to say, “I 
don’t believe you want to hurt me, for I have done you no harm.” 
And when it saw that it had won your pity, it would jump up and 


kiss your hand, then in a most playful manner scamper around you | 


as though to thank you fora kindness. It at no time showed any 
resentment for ill-treatment, nor yet would it cry or whimper at a 
kick or cuff. It seemed determined to conquer its way to the favor 
and affection of everyone by a kindly courage worthy of the high- 
est order of animal life ; and it did so, for it was not long before 
it received fondling instead of abuse, and a pleasant greeting from 
everyone instead of a rebuff. 

Now, ‘it so fell out in that day and time,” that there was in 
the company a boy by the name of Hogan, who had witnessed the 
come and go of some sixteen summers. In form he was what, in 
camp parlance, would have been termed, had he been a quadruped 
of the genus canis, pot—well, for modesty’s sake I will not say it; 
but he was one of that class of gentlemen who, on account of their 
peculiar physique, find it more convenient to fold their arms be- 
hind than before them. He always insisted that he was not lazy, 
but that he had been born tired, and had suffered much, and uncom- 
plainingly, during his natural life, from what he claimed to bea 
disease known in medical science as “ inertia,” and that washing 
the face and hands, and combing the hair, and every species of tidi- 
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ness and all physical exertion were wholly incompatible with the 
disease: nevertheless, he could stand much fatigue at the mess- 
table, and, in spite of his inherent infirmity, endure much exposure 
to the bunk with equal resignation. 

I suppose it was as much to shame the boy as from any likeness 
between the two, that the name spontaneously given to the pup by 
the company was that of the boy, Hogan. And though the boy 


‘took no offence at the naming of the pup, he little dreamed that 


the brute would some good day reflect honor on the name, of which 
even he would be proud, and that it would become one which would 
linger with loving cadence on the lips of his bravest comrades and 
his commanding officers ; but so it fell out in the after-history of _ 
the great civil “ incompatibility.” In justice to the boy, however, 
it must be said that there was latent in his nature that which after- 
ward developed into an energetic and gallant soldier. 

Under the kindly stimulus of the waste from the mess-table, our 
new recruit (who alone hereafter will be spoken of as Hogan, as it 
is of the dog, and not the boy, I write) changed her uncomely ap- 
pearance for that of a sleek, fat, trim, and comely pup. Her hair 
became thick, short, clean, and velvety, and her form symmetrical. 
While she had a hearty appetite, as becomes good health and a vig- 
orous life, all signs of gluttony disappeared, sluggishness and sloven- 
liness passed away, and she soon become a lively participant in all 
the sports of the soldiers. Not only so, but it was soon observed 
that she paid strict attention to the bi-daily drills and the parades 
of the company; and it was not long beforeshe determined that she 
had a duty to perform in taking part in them, and at the sound of 
the bugle or roll of the drum she would present herself upon the 
drill-ground with the company, and go with it wherever it went. 
She soon selected for herself a place on the right of the line, and 
four paces in the rear ; and on all occasions when the company was 
formed she would take her stand with great dignity, as though she 
thought herself imperatively required to do so, and would maintain 
this position through all the exercises as far as it was possible for 
her to do it. Day by day she learned the maneuvres through which 
the company was being drilled, and the various commands given, 
whether by the voice or the bugle, and in an incredibly short time 
she was found performing the various evolutions through which 
the company was drilled with such accuracy as never to leave her 
self-allotted position nor to lose her proper distance from the man 
next to her, whom she seemed to watch with unerring eye as her 


guide. Her conduct became a matter of ever-increasing interest 
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and constant observation, and when she would perform difficult 
evolutions, she would receive great applause and much caressing, 
which she always accepted with becoming dignity. But she never 
allowed such attentions to divert her from her assumed duties nor 
to decoy her from her place, but seemed rather to understand why 
they were given, and to be stimulated by them to greater endeavors 
to perfect herself in military tactics. 

At regimental drill and parade she labored under much embarrass- 
ment in keeping her position, but would persistently maintain it as 
best she could, and showed great delight at being relieved of the 
interference of other companies when we were dismissed to our 
quarters. And as we marched through the city she seemed to en- 
joy the attention we attracted with as much pride as the vain- 
est of us, and was certainly more entitled to do so than any of us, 
for she was the centre of attraction, especially to the ladies and 
children; and to the latter we were known as the ‘‘ Dog Company.” 

In December, 1861, we were moved to Houston, and our com- 
pany was placed on the right of the line, and the regiment consoli- 
dated in regimental quarters. After afew days’ drilling Hogan 
adapted herself to the new order of things, and resumed her place 
on the right of the company, now the right of the regiment.: One 
evening at dress parade, to the surprise of everybody, when the 
officers were ordered to the front and centre, Hogan moved forward 
with them to the front, in line and at the proper distance from the 
officer next to her, and stood as still and stately as any officer in the 
line; and then, when they moved to the centre and front, Hogan 
again moved with them with equal precision; and when the parade 
was dismissed, and the band began to play, and the young officers 
went dancing off the parade-ground, Hogan went dancing off in 
imitation of them; at which a shout from the thus-far-suppressed 
levity and delight of the regiment burst forth: ‘‘ Hurrah for Hogan! 
She has promoted herself from the ranks to the line.” And from 
that day she steadfastly maintained her position on the right of the 
regimental line, and as an officer, and was recognized as the dog 
of the regiment, and worthy of her self-promotion; and all at- 
tempts thereafter to claim her as a company dog were spurned by 
the regiment. 

Shortly after we were quartered at Houston, a coon was brought 
into camp, and everybody was anxious to see the engagement that 
would take place on its introduction to Hogan. The coon -was 
chained to a tree, and Hogan was brought forward for the fray; but 
to the astonishment of everyone, and the chagrin of most of us, the 
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pup and the coon, without the least ceremony or hesitation, began 
to sport with each other, more like long-lost friends suddenly re- 
united, than like antagonists. They hugged and kissed each other, 
rolled over and over in each other’s arms as lovingly as I have seen 
young cubs when they would meet after being separated awhile. 
These antics attracted a large crowd of spectators and many out- 
bursts of applause. 

After this a young bear was brought into camp, and we had a 
recurrence of the same scene. ‘The three became friends at first 
sight, and it was truly a sight worth seeing to witness their 
manouvres, bear, coon, and dog all in a bundle, rolling and tum- 


bling in good-natured sport, and racing and romping in high delight © 


over the green grass beneath the shady water-oaks. 

A cat was the last addition to the menagerie; and though puss 
was reluctant to yield her affections to the trio, she finally mastered 
her prejudices, and went heart and soul into the romp, and the four 
would play for hours, to the great amusement of all spectators, who 
were numerous, as many besides soldiers came to witness this 
strangely agreeable freak of the unthinking animal creation. But 
Hogan conceived that her duty was first to her country, and that 
her military duties were of first importance; and however happily 
engaged with her new-found friends, let the bugle sound, or the roll 


of the drum be heard calling to form companies, and she was off in 


an instant to take her place in the ranks. 

All regretted when we were compelled to break up the happy 
family. But Hogan had enlisted for the war, as had her biped 
comrades, and her patriotism, not less than theirs, would not allow 
of her giving way to her affections; and so important had she be- 
come to the command, that none could think of leaving her behind 
when we were ordered to the front; everyone being willing to share 
his bread and blanket with her. 

On the march to Alexandria, La., we crossed the Sabine River in 
a ferry-boat, the boat being so small that only half the regiment 
could be taken over at atime. When the bugle was sounded for 
the first division of the regiment to form and enter the boat, Hogan 
took her position on the right of the line, and marched into the 
boat with it. When the boat was nearing the eastern shore of the 
river, the bugle was sounded on the western shore for the forming 
of the second division, that it might be ready on the return of the 
boat; at the first blast of the bugle, Hogan plunged into the swift- 
rushing current of the river before anyone could stop her, and with 
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great difficulty swam to the western shore, and, shaking the water 
from her hair, promptly took her place on the right of the line, 
and marched with the second division into the boat, and was soon 
safely on the eastern shore. 

Arriving at Alexandria we went immediately on board a steam- 
boat which was awaiting our arrival. Another steamboat was load- 
ing with troops, and the two left the landing about the same time, 
destined for the mouth of Red River. We had not gone far before 
it became evident that some correspondence was going on between 
the two boats, which soon developed into a race between them. 
Ard, as is usual in such cases, the excitement of the contest soon 
ran away with the judgment of the officers of the boats, and an 
experienced engineer in our company discovered that the boilers of 
our vessel were in great danger of explosion, which fact was speedily 
communicated to the captain. The danger was greatly enhanced 
by the men on deck running from one side of the vessel to the 
other, as we would turn the bends of the river, to get a view of the 
other boat, now in our rear, as their weight would tilt the boat. 
The captain of the boat commanded from the hurricane deck that 
all persons should keep in the centre of the boat. When this com- 
mand was given, Hogan moved back with the soldiers to the centre 
of the boat, from near the edge, where they were standing, as 
though she fully understood the order and the danger. And who 
will say she did not? for when any of us would move toward the 
edge of the boat, she would bark vehemently at us, as though to 
warn us back. And when this was observed by our men, to try her 
they would step forward as though they were going to the gunwale 
of the boat, and when they would do so, Hogan would jump in front 
of them, and bark and snap at them as though she would bite their 
feet; or take hold of the bottoms of their pants and attempt to pull 
them back. : 

We arrived at the mouth of Red River in the night, and found 
the old Magnolia, a large cotton-boat,,awaiting us. There were 
many troops on her already, and when the two boat-loads from 
Alexandria had boarded her, she was much crowded. Our regi- 
ment was assigned to the lower or cotton deck, and our luggage 
was piled upon the bow. On top of this immense pile Hogan took 
her berth, which she retained throughout the voyage. The “Old 
Mudder of American rivers,” as our comrade Drier called it, was 
on a boom; in fact, on a regular strut (in Texas yea-hoo, ‘a high 
old tear,” and “ had outgrown her clothes—was entirely too big for 
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' her garments,” were some of the expressions), and was spreading 


herself out over the surrounding territory with terrific delight, to 
the destruction of bordering towns and plantations, and to the 
dismay of their inhabitants; often extending her mud-bedraggled 
skirts beyond the reach of our eyesight. Here and there we could 
see but the tops of houses. Little of the town of Napoleon was 
above water. Natchez under the hill was submerged. Now and 
then we would meet a house floating down the stream, with its in- 
habitants perched upon its roof, or upon some friendly flat-boat or 
raft lashed to its side. Hogan, from her pilot-house of mess-chests 
and knapsacks, watched the broad expanse of turbid, writhing 
water in wonder and intense interest, keeping her post as though 
she were a sentinel, only leaving it to make bi-daily rounds to visit 
each mess of her comrades, as though to bid them good-morrow, or 
say a kindly good-night; or, more often, to run to some one she 
thought too near the edge of the vessel for safety; for she seemed 
to realize the danger of such positions, and constituted herself guar- 
dian of all on board, and would violently protest against anyone 
going near the edge of the vessel, by her barks, and often by taking 
hold of them and trying to pull them away; for she was frequently 
tantalized by the men going near the edge of the boat in order to 
try her. But when she would get them into a place of safety, she 
would hie her back to her post to resume her watch, not only of 
those on board, but of all that passed in view upon the bosom of 
the old mother turbulent. And when she saw some object drifting 
down which she thought unobserved by others, she would bark 
and look in the direction of the object, until she was certain it was 
seen. ‘These warnings attracted attention; she was observed by all, 
and her voice would attract almost as much attention as that of 
the captain of the vessel; and she became a favorite of all on board 
the vessel, and her companionship was sought from the upper to 
the lower deck. 

The regiment reached Corinth, via Memphis, on April Ist, 1862, 
and immediately marched through the army encampment, some two 
miles, to the place assigned us for our camps. During the march, 
Hogan kept her place in spite of the coaxing and tantalization of 
the numerous dogs that came out from almost every regimental 
camp we passed, and at evening parade was in her accustomed 
place, and went through the exercises with her usual precision. 

On the morning of the 2d we were ordered upon the march to 
the front, and though no intimation of an impending battle was 
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given us, yet the idea seemed to pervade all minds, and a fixed and 
determined expression seemed to overcast every countenance, and 
to be expressed in every movement of the soldiery. There was that 
quiet solemnity, so noticeable before a battle, in the bearing of 
everyone, and equally so in Hogan. 

There was considerable discussion as to what disposition should 
be made of our pet on leaving our camps ; some insisting that she 
should stay in camp with the camp guard, others favoring her 
going with us. It was finally determined she should remain; and, 
against her protest of whine and howl, an attempt was made to 
detain her in camp by the persuasive influence of a rope by which 
she was tethered to a tent-pole. But we had proceeded but a mile 
or so before she was at her place at the head of the regiment. 
The three-days’ march to the battle-field of Shiloh was through 
rain and storm,and mud and slush, but Hogan was no holiday 
soldier, and was ever at the head of the advancing column. Zn 
route the very atmosphere seemed pregnant with forebodings. of a 
great conflict, and the air laden with awe-inspiring mystery, which 
was increased day by day, in spite of the pouring rain and the cold 
and mud. As we trudged on through mire and muck, many were 
the speculations as to what would become of Hogan when we went 
into battle, with the general conclusion that that would be the last 
of her; and many a regret was uttered because she had not been 
forced to remain in camp. 

The night before the battle we were moved by the right flank 
from the road on which we were advancing, into the woods, and 
notified that we were in close proximity to the enemy’s camp, and 
would soon be in sight and hearing of the enemy himself; and we 
were positively instructed that no one should speak above a whisper. 
The moon shone bright through the now cloudless sky. The air 
was cool and crisp and clear, and such as after heavy rains carries 
sound with almost telephonic accuracy. We had not advanced far 
upon a rise to our front before the camp-fires of our foe were in 
sight. Over another swag and another rise, and we were at our 
resting-place for the night. As we rested upon arms, munching a 
cracker, cold biscuit, or piece of corn-bread, and listened to the 
orderlies in the Federal camps calling roll at tattoo, and repeated 
in a whisper after them many of the names as they were called, and 
all else was hushed and still around us. *sogan sat upon her haunches 
and gazed toward the enemy’s car y, and turned her head first to 
one side and then to the other, as if she too was trying to catch the 
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names of the foe. As the night wore on with painful sloth, and 
couriers passed to and fro almost noiselessly, and artillery, with 
blanket-muffled wheels, their horses led by their riders, without a 
word of command that could be heard by even us right at them, 
Hogan seemed to drink in the solemnity of the hour, and passed 
up and down the line, looking into the faces of her comrades one 
by one, as if to see if all were there and in their places. Dan Smith 
remarked in undertone, “ Boys, have an eye to yourselves ; Hogan 
is inspecting her troops preparatory to battle ;’ and a solemn 
whisper went down the line, ‘‘ Hogan is inspecting her command.” 

After these vigil walks, which occurred more than once during 
the night, even after we had thrown ourselves upon the damp and 
chilly ground, and many had fallen into a fitful sleep, she would 
resume her accustomed place, and would sometimes coil ‘herself 
upon the ground for awhile; but et any noise or stir in the lines 
she was instantly up, looking up and down the lines, or sitting upon 
her haunches gazing towards the enemy’s camp. At length, as the 
first lengthened gray streaks of the seeming long-delayed dawn-light 
began to break athwart the eastern forest-tops, and the eventful 
day with wearied hush was ushered in, cool and clear and still, and 
everyone was noiselessly aroused and filled his place in the ranks, 
Hogan passed down the line and shared a morsel of food with many 
of her comrades, and received caresses from many more, then 
passed hurriedly back to her place on the right of the line. But 
the hours wore heavily on, and it was not until the Sabbath sun 
stood well above the timbered hills, and the hallowed shimmer of 
the Sabbath morning seemed to betoken the approaching peals of 
neighboring church-bells, that the first signal of battle broke upon 
the solemn stillness of the holy day by the boom, boom, boom of 
the cannon on our left; then by the rolling rattle of musketry, 
breaking into thunder-peals of the commingled rattle and roar of 
small-arms and artillery, as it rolled along the line towards us, till 
the very earth seemed trembling beneath our feet, and the light- 
arm bullets whizzed through the air like things of life, and solid 
shot and shells moaned and shrieked, bursting and whirring and 
sizzing with voices terribly supernatural; and the skies were dark- 
ened, the sun was beclouded and blackened, and stout hearts 
quaked, and sturdy knees quivered beneath their fleshen load, and 
faces blanched, then blackened. 

The owl and hawk, the crow, and buzzard, whirred and plunged 
through the almost impenetrable clouds of blackened smoke, scream- 
ing as though frantic; the very earth seemed reeling and tottering, 
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the hills to roll like ocean waves; yet no orders came for us to 
move. Hours fly past on lightning wing, yet minutes wear on as 
ages. 

At length, about nine o’clock, theadvance isordered. All thoughts 
of our pet had gone in care of self. Forward we go to deadly con- 
flict: a stubborn contest here, and then a charge; then a retreat 
and a charge again, and then terrific battle. ‘Thus an hour, asa 
tortured age, wears on, in which many a gallant head is bowed for- 
ever, and many wounded strew the way; and then a lull, a halt. 
Hogan is at her self-imposed post, trembling and terror-stricken, 
but there, in her chosen post of danger and of honor. She has suf- 
fered all the pangs of fear and the terrors of danger, and has 
braved them all. Her nerves are at the greatest tension, her pulsa- 
tion and respiration at quickest pace; her gaze is fixed intently to 
the front, as if in anticipation of what is to come, but she is still at 
her post as if ready for the further conflict. Again and again the 
advance is made from deadly to deadlier conflict. The regiment 
continues to go forward, till the day, like a garment, is worn thread- 
bare, and the last glimmer of receding light is seen through its tat- 
tered habiliments, and the darkness of the welcomed night hushes 
the noise of the conflict into deathlike stillness, broken only by the 
occasional thunder-belch of fire from the gunboats on the bosom of 
the weird Tennessee, and the moan of their death-laden shot as they 
shriek through the night gloom. But though many have fallen or 
shirked by the way, Hogan is still at her post, and she lays herself 
down with the regiment, in rain and slop, to rest upon arms, not 
far to the front of where McClernand has massed the artillery of 
the foe for a final desperate stand. 


The weird and ghost-ridden night, with its pouring rain and its 


wandering torch-lights reflected from the overshadowing boughs 
of the forest trees like jack-o’-lanterns in some spectred cavern, 
whereby friend seeks friend and foe alike, to give wanted relief 
from the suffering of the direful conflict, drags its tortuous length 
finally to a close, and with the coming day comes fresh conflict and 
carnage. But Hogan has profited by her experience of the past, 
and now, a veteran and a heroine, as the advancing day wakens the 
terror-laden cadences of renewed conflict, she shows her determi- 
nation to stand by her flag to the last, and with restless energy keeps 
herself in place in the ranks of the regiment, and shows how won- 
derful is her sagacity in learning the art of war; for now, as the 
battle advances, she shelters herself from the missiles of death which 
load the air by screening behind every convenient stump or tree 
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or elevation of land, with as much discretion as the most prudent 
soldier. She kept a keen look-out to the front, and as the regiment 
advanced through a dense thicket of undergrowth in a marshy 
swag, was first to discover, by her quick scent, the ambushed enemy, 
and the first to give warning by a terrific bark, which saved the 
regiment from running into the very jaws of death. Though fierce 
and terrible the conflict that ensued, in which many of her truest 
and noblest comrades were slain, yet none doubted that had it not 
been for her timely warning the carnage would have been much 
greater. 

With this combat the battle is ended, and again the welcome man- 
tle of night enshrouds the contesting forces and smothers out the 
raging battle-fires. She sleeps upon the battle-field, where for two 
long days she has played her part upon the tragic stage with all the 
courage of a hero, and is accounted, now, twice a heroine. 

The regiment had been roughly treated in the battle, and as it 
retired to its.camp.in Corinth there was but a remnant of its former 
strength in ranks. When camp was reached, no one was so much 
delighted as Hogan. She ran from tent to tent, and barked and 
capered as though she was wild with delight. As each individual 
or squad of stragglers came in, they were greeted by those first in 
with shouts and cheers; but Hogan ran to meet them and jumped 
upon them and barked, and, with her tail between her legs, would 
scamper round and round them in the greatest delight. At sunset, 
when the first notes of the band were heard upon the parade-ground, 
Hogan was upon her feet, and with rapid bounds was soon upon the 
ground. When the regiment was formed, instead of first taking 
her place on the right as formerly, she ran down the line, looking 
in the faces of the men, barking, as if to greet them as an organi- 
zation, and then ran to her post and went through the evolutions 
of the parade in all their minutiaw, even to marching to the front 
and centre with the line officers ; and when dismissed she gave her- 
self to the dance as had been her former custom, and long and loud 
were the cheers from every throat for our little heroine. 

Many surmised that she would be willing to remain in camp when 
the regiment should be ordered out again, but not so. The next 
day we were ordered to Monterey, and, at the first call of the bugle 
to rally, she was upon the parade-ground at the head of the column. 
At the suggestion that she be kept in camp, the response “‘ No, no,” 
was made all along the line. 

Some weeks later the regiment was ordered to Farmington to 
meet the advancing enemy. En route Hogan seemed all eyes and 
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ears. After our picket-line was passed she was peering into every 
thicket we came to, and scrutinizing every ravine and hillock as 
though she were expecting to find a hidden foe lurking in them; 
and the remark went through the line, “ Hogan has not forgotten 
the last day at Shiloh.” With bristled neck and shoulders she 
scrutinized every passing trooper, but ever- kept her place at the 
head of the column. At last, when the enemy’s front was discov- 
ered across a lagoon, it was by her peering through the undergrowth, 
scenting and bristling and scratching the earth with her feet. As 
the skirmish opened, she went forward with the line, bristling and 
barking; and though the skirmish waxed into quite a battle, she 
showed neither sign of fear nor desire to avoid the danger, but 
asserted her prowess as a veteran and heroine that knew not fear. 

A few weeks more and we were called to cover the retreat of 
Beauregard’s army. Bledsoe’s battery was stationed in a slight 
earthwork on an eminence to the front, and we were to support it. 
Colonel Rogers led us to the rear of the battery and ordered us to 
lay down in a copse of heavily branching trees near the brow of the 
hill. While lying here a heavy artillery duel was carried on between 
Bledsoe’s battery and two Federal batteries, the one to the centre, 
the other to the left front of us. The wooded hill-slope on which 
we lay was sufficiently depressed below the eminence on which the 
battery was stationed to cause the shot from the Federal batteries, 
when they passed near the level of ours, to cut the branches from 
the trees ; and nearly if not quite all these shot were what we called 
‘* percussion wagon-hub” shells: When they passed over us they 
revolved lengthwise in the air, and occasionally one would strike 
the tree-tops so as to explode, and the fragments would scatter 
around not far in our rear. Just in our front was a bare strip of 
ground, having no trees for some fifty or seventy-five feet, reaching 
up to the battery. After a few of these shells had struck the tree- 
tops over us, and had scattered fragments of timber around us, 
Hogan got up and moved to the front, to the centre of the open 
space, and, sitting upon her haunches, made a careful survey of the 
surroundings over her; then, turning, she began barking and raking 
the ground with her feet, as if to attract attention. Colonel Rogers 
sat on his horse in our front conversing with the writer, when some one 
remarked that Hogan was acting queerly. The colonel turned and 
scrutinized her a moment; she was looking at us and jumping in 
the air and barking fiercely. The colonel turned in his saddle and 
said, ‘‘ Men, she has more sense than all of us. She is begging us 
to come from under the trees so the limbs will not fall on us. Up, 
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men, and move forward to the open space.” The command was 
instantly obeyed, and the regiment had hardly lain down again, 
when, whirr! throttle, throttle, throttle! sczip! b-a-n-g! came a 
shell, shattering an immense tree-top, which fell where many of the 
men had just been lying, and a piece of exploded shell went whiz- 
zing through the left fore-foot of the colonel’s gallant horse, sever- 
ing it from the ankle. The colonel, who had remained in his posi- 
tion, dismounted, and unsaddling the wounded horse, remarked to 
him, “If I had had half the foresight of that noble little dog, I 
should have saved you from such an accident and this suffering.” 

In this engagement, which lasted two days, though there was 
but little infantry recontre, Hogan showed neither fear nor falter- 
ing, but a readiness to stand to her post at every hazard. She 
watched every shot or shell as it passed until the last fragment had 
fallen or had passed beyond harm of her comrades, and when one 
would come dangerously near, she would jump towards it and bark 
as though to warn them. 

On the night of the second day the line of retreat to Tupelo was 
taken up, where we went into summer quarters. Here a vigorous 
routine of drill and parade was inaugurated. On all such occasions, 
through the long hot summer months, Hogan was at her place in 
the ranks, and gave her whole energies to the exercises, as if she 
now realized their benefits more than ever before. She acquired a 
perfect knowledge of every bugle-call and every command. When 
on skirmish drill, at the call, “ Lay down,” she would drop on her 
belly upon the ground with fore-feet extended, as quickly as any 
soldier could; and would be quickly on her feet when “ Rise” was 
sounded, keeping her ‘‘dress” and ‘‘ distance” perfectly with the 
line. She never made a mistake as to the bugle-sound of “ Ad- 
vance ” or ‘‘ Retreat,” or “by the right” or “left flank.” On more 
than one occasion of “Grand Parade” of the army, our regiment, 
on her account, was ordered, after passing the “ grand stand” of 
the reviewing general, to wheel out of line, deploy as skirmishers, 
and drill off the field, in order that her wonderful skill might be 
seen by the curious; and she never disappointed the most sanguine 
expectations of her reviewers or the thousands of spectators. 

In the last days of August, when the fierce rays of the summer 
sun were first tempered by the haze of Indian summer, we were en 
route for the field of carnage again. At the start Hogan was at her 
place in the ranks, but after passing through many bodies of ad- 
vancing troops, and when we had lain some ten miles to the rear, 
Hogan was missed. She was called, and the cry of “ Hogan, 
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Hogan,” was passed down the line. Many supposed that she had 
stopped by the way, and would soon be up. Colonel Rogers, growing 
uneasy, ordered the bugle to sound ‘‘ Rally” over and over again, 
knowing that that sound had never failed to bring her to her place 
with the regiment, and ordered a halt. After waiting some time, 
and sounding the call repeatedly, there was much murmuring in 
the regiment. Colonel Rogers grew restive, and his face blanched. 
‘‘ He feared some scoundrel had stolen her,” as had been attempted 
before. He dismounted, and putting a soldier on his horse, ordered 
him to go to the rear, and not return until he had found Hogan. 
A second and third courier were sent in search of her, and, the 
colonel walking or riding and tying with one of the other mounted 
officers, the command moved on to Saltillo. 

In the night the couriers returned and reported that they could 
hear nothing of our little comrade. Many were the bitter impreca- 
tions uttered that night around our camp fires against the miscreant 
whe had stolen our heroine; but these brought her not back to us, 
nor saw we her ever again. 

The colonel said that night that he hoped to live to write the 
history of that heroic dog ; but, poor, gallant, noble Rogers! he 
too was on his last campaign but one with the regiment, for it was 
he who fell upon the ramparts among the “forlorn hope” at Fort 
Robinet, at Corinth; and a Rosecrans thought it not treachery to 
have so brave a foe buried where he fell, and to place, as a tribute 
to his heroism, a paling around his grave. 

And Hogan, like her heroic commander, has a monument, emer- 
ald-hued and lustrous, in the memory of her comrades. 

I wonder if in the great forever, when the great God has re- 
stored this earth to its primitive purity and splendor, through the 
sorrow and suffering and tutory toil of the same instrumentality 
that brought the curse upon it—Man—and when all that is cor- 
ruptible and finite shall have been consumed as by fire, and the 
great “Captain of Salvation ” has conquered “strife” and “ death,” 
and permanently established the ‘‘ headquarters” of the army of 
righteousness upon the purified earth, and we shall assemble at the 
final bugle-call to be mustered out of the service-finite—if Hogan 
will not rally at the right of the line, and be welcomed to the ever- 
green bivouac of unending peace, to “rest under the shade of the 
trees.” 


S. FisHEr. 
San Marcos, Texas. 
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I aman old maid. I am such because I refused to accept the 
dictum of the world, which declares married misery to be prefer- 
able to single blessedness, Very early in life I announced my intention 
of paddling my own canoe, and I still congratulate myself on my 
adherence to this resolution when I contrast my own free and inde- 
pendent course with the opposite condition of my fellow-women 
who have suffered themselves to be taken in tow by crafts of the 
masculine persuasion. I may here add, to avoid the misconcep- 
tions to which those in my position are especially liable, that I do 


not abhor man and question the wisdom of his creation. On the 


contrary, I recognize the necessity of his being, and should beg to 
be delivered from a permanent residence in a world of women only. 
Moreover, I may say that I even enjoy a certain amount of frank 
and friendly intercourse with such of mankind as I admit to my 
somewhat exclusive circle; for I find in them a certain quality of 
expansiveness and freedom from pettiness which is more rare in 
my own sex, owing, of course, to our more limited sphere of move- 
ment. It is not to be inferred, however, that I wear a bloomer and 
a derby, and carry a-cane. No. (tod made me a woman,.nd a 
woman I will remain. 

By nature I am self-reliant, possibly self-sufficient. Therefore 
I find my present condition in life eminently satisfactory. I have 
abundant health, the abilify to dictate to circumstances, a congenial 
and moderately successful profession (I am an author), and I have 
Cousin Amelia. As a housekeeper and an occasional companion, 
Cousin Amelia is all that could be desired. She is never loquacious, 
never inquisitive, never in the way. Do I desire her presence—she 
is here. Do I wish to be alone—she is gone. I might search the 
world over and not find another capable of being a cipher to my 
numeral. 

Moreover, I have a sufficient number of friends, varying in the 
degree of their importance in my regard, first and foremost among 
whom I place Jack Wellman. Our friendship dates back to the 
catnip-tea period, and rests on the secure foundation of an intimate 
knowledge and a common calling, with an agreeable diversity of 
tastes and opinions. There is a certain chair on the hither side of 
my fire-place which is always denominated ‘‘ Jack’s chair,” its 
thronelike dimensions and bearskin covering being peculiarly in 
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accordance with Jack’s massive proportions and the suggestion of 
power in his every feature. Jack is a Viking in appearance; and 
indeed he is of Norwegian descent through his mother—the pale, 
pretty little woman who was my mother’s dearest friend, and who 
died in the same year. It is on record that those two mothers of 
ours grieved sadly over Jack’s misfortune in being of the mascu- 
line gender, for they had hoped for daughters who should be to 
each other as they had been. However, I doubt whether a simi- 
larity of sex would have made any difference in our friendship. 

It is perhaps because we are both so alone in the world that 
Jack and I make much of the bond between us; for, however much 
we may congratulate ourselves on our immunity from family obli- 
gations, there are times when a certain ‘loneliness of spirit attacks 
me in my cosey library no less than Jack in his bachelor lodgings. 
It is but seldom, however, for I find myself excellent company, and 
I have, besides, my books and my open fire. I agree with the 
wise and witty man who said that the most solid comfort on earth 
is to be found in poking one’s own fire: so I keep the flame alive 
at all seasons of the year except the most torrid, and Jack and I 
take turns in poking it on those social evenings when he adorns the 
bearskin chair. 

I heard Jack’s ring at the door-bell on a certain rainy evening in 
early May, and I hastened to admit him. 

“ Jupiter Pluvius!” he ejaculated, as he shook himself out of his 
rubber-coat and hung it on the porch to drip. 

“The idea of a man of your size being affected by so everyday 
a circumstance as the weather !” I said,.scoffingly. 

“There are some disadvantages in being a giant,” replied Jack. 
‘One seldom gets the sympathy which he needs or the credit 
which he deserves when, for instance, he braves the fury of the 
elements for the sake of bestowing the favor of his company on an 
unappreciative friend. The fact seems to be quite overlooked that 
he suffers. more than a smaller person, because there is more of him 
to suffer.” 

“ Poor thing !” I said, commiseratingly. 

By way of atonement I heaped the fire-place with resinous pine- 
wood, and the cheerful glow speedily dissipated the gloom of Jack’s 
reflections. He stretched out his wet unkles to the cordial heat, 
and said, enviously: 

“You are always cosey here, Sarah. If only I had a Cousin 


Amelia, I might set up a fire-place of my own and live in peace 


and quiet all the days of my life.” 
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“¢ Why don’t you get married?” I asked, thoughtlessly. 
‘«« Because I want peace,” replied Jack. 


What a piece of ungallantry was this! I took up the gauntlet in ° 


defence of my maligned sisters, and adroitly turned the tables on 
Mr. Jack by asking: 

** And is your disposition such that you could not live with a 
wife in peace ?” 

“Yes, unless she be the one woman in all the world,” retorted 
Jack. 

“‘Why, then, don’t you find this one, sole and only, marry her, 
and live happily forever after?” I asked. 

‘‘ Why don’t 1? Ay, there’s the rub,” replied Jack, dolefully. 

I laughed. 

“ Jack,” I said, inconsequently, **T think I shall make you the 
hero of my next story.” 

‘‘Thank you. I am highly ” replied Jack. “It 
will be quite a new sensation to be made a hero, even in a story. 
By what process will you accomplish apoh a feat with present 
materials ?” 

*< Wait and see,” I answered. 

It was a love-story, of course. Not that my stories in general 
treat of the tender passion, for I do not, like some of my contem- 
poraries, regard love as the only thing under heaven worth writing 
about. But a state of peace involves the prosperity of the social 
and domestic relations, and Jack at peace presupposes Jack at 
home, and how is home possible without love, with a woman for its 
object ? The mythical Mrs. Jack of my story was by no means an 
ordinary woman, for she was made to fit a by no means ordinary 
man. My acutest judgment was exercised in the creation of a 
woman who should be Jack’s complement, and also the expression 


_ of what I knew or could guess of his feminine ideal. I was toler- 


ably well satisfied with the result, and it was with some curiosity 
that I awaited Jack’s verdict. I gave him the completed manu- 
script one evening, and while he read I covertly watched his face 
for some expression of his inner thought. But Jack is as self-con- 
trolled as a mountain. In fact, he is much like a mountain in 
several respects. I thought I caught the gleam of a suppressed 
something in his eye, but he was quite serious when he said, ashe 
finished, 

“ Well, Sarah, I always thought you were a remarkably acute 
young person.” 

“ Young !” I echoed. 
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“TI beg your pardon; I should have said of mature age. Seri- 
ously, you make me out of love with my condition of single-blessed- 
‘ ness. Bring me, oh, bring me the living reality of your imaginary 
Mrs. Jack, and I will propose on the spot.” 

“T wish I could,” I said. “I have often thought it a very great 
pity that, when there are so few men who make really good hus- 
bands, one who is so evidently gifted in that line should——” 

*** Waste his sweetness on the desert air,’ so to speak,” inter- 
rupted Jack, gravely. 

“Yes,” I said, laughing ; “and really, Jack, you need a wife as 
much as your wife needs you. You do very well as you are, but a 
man’s life isn’t complete alone.” 

“ Nor a woman’s,” said Jack, quickly. 

“No,” I admitted; ‘‘ but a woman has more resources within 
herself for making a home. For instance, compare my environ- 
ment with yours.” 

“T have often made the comparison,” said Jack, “and I am 


painfully conscious of my masculine incompetence. The case . 


seems to stand thus: I need what some woman in the world can 
give; I can give what some woman needs. ‘The problem is, how to 
supply that missing factor—the woman.” 

I laughed at his gravity. 

‘‘ Was there ever another man like you, Jack?” I said. 

**I don’t know. It isn’t a question of another man, but of a 
woman,” he persisted. 

“ What a sad quandary you are in! Can I assist you?” I asked. 

“Yes, that is just what I was about to ask of you. You have 
shown that you know the kind of a wife that I want. Now find 
her for me. Women know women better than men can know 
them, and I always said you were a person of excellent judgment.” 

‘* Jack, of all men, in the role of flatterer!” I ejaculated, sotto 
voce. 

“* No, I merely speak the truth, and I ask you as my good friend 
to give me the benefit of your feminine wisdom in my necessity.” 

When Jack calls on the name of our friendship, I know that I 
am bound to yield sooner or later—generally later, for I am not of 
a flexible disposition. 

“But I detest match-making,” I protested. 

“So do I, on general principles, but I hold that the consent of 
the party most interested makes it justifiable,” replied Jack. 

“But there must always be two interested parties in a case of 
this kind.” 
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‘Yes, but I don’t ask you to lay hold of the young lady by 
force, or even to acquaint her with the.fate in store for her. I 
don’t even give you a power of attorney for myself, and I can assure 
you that my wooing will not be conducted after the fashion of a 
Bluebeard. Only find the young lady for me, and bring me into a 
position to know her—that is all I ask.” 

Jack has a most remarkable penchant for having his own way. 
Not that he is at all arbitrary or tyrannical; but great is the power 
of superior size, and I, whoam diminutive in stature, am impressed 
with a sense of the uselessness of resistance. And then it is not 
every woman to whom a man like Jack would entrust the delicate 
duty of choosing his wife. However, it was with some inward 
repugnance that I finally consented to watch for the flesh-and- 
blood counterpart of my visionary Mrs. Jack. I would promise 


~ nothing more, and with that Jack declared himself content. 


It was not long after the foregoing conversation that Cousin 
Amelia and I shook off the dust of the city from our feet and 
betook ourselves to the hills for the summer. I had long been in 
search of the perfect vacation-ground, and in Hilltop I found my 
ideal realized. It is a tiny village lying high among the hills, not 
very far from the place called heaven, whose atmosphere, though 
somewhat rarefied, reaches even so faras here. For the rest, the 
ubiquitous summer-boarder is conspicuous by her absence, and 
Mrs. Bowler is the perfection of landladies. 

I make the place of my summer sojourning my forage-ground, 
wherein I gather material for my winter’s work. I study people as 
the botanist studies plants, but the city species have all become famil- 
iar to me, and the tiniest wildflower growing in its native cranny 
had always more attraction for me than the rarest hot-house exotic. 
I have always cherished a belief that constant association with the 
“everlasting hills” induces in one a loftier frame of mind, a free- 
dom from grossness and pettiness, and a truer comprehension of 
the depth and breadth of life. This being so, one would expect 
the inhabitants of these elevated regions to be vastly superior to 
their brethren in the valley in all that pertains to the: height of a 
man. Truth compels me to state that my theory lacks confirma- 
tion at important points, but I still hold to it with unabated faith— 
the more since I knew Louise Bonny. 

Louise was my first discovery in Hilltop, and gave me all the 
pleasure of a new sensation. I received the impression that here 
was a subject worth looking into, which thing I proceeded to do, 
first for my own sake and afterwards for Jack’s. Jack, I knew, 
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detested ‘‘ frippery girls done up in curl-papers.” He had a mighty 
scorn for that artificial product of our over-civilization, “the young 
lady of the period.” Mrs. Jack, therefore, must possess the prime 
quality of thorough-goihg sincerity, which was one of Louise’s 
chief charms. On my first acquaintance with Louise I was im- 
pressed by her resemblance to the Mrs. Jack of mystory. She was 
perhaps not yet developed up to the ideal standard, but I was soon 
convinced that she was capable of such development, and it occurred 
to me that her youth was even an advantage, since the task of 
moulding and directing the growth of her character could not fail 
to be an agreeable one to Jack. To make myself doubly sure, I 
cultivated an intimacy with Louise, and subjected her character to 
a critical analysis, one of the minor results being that I fell in love 
with her, which I regarded as a prophecy of a similar experience 
for Jack. Louise, on her part, manifested a most delightful 
responsiveness, and we speedily became excellent friends, which 
was certainly a’ most agreeable state of affairs in view of her future 
position as Jack’s wife. I was not unconscious of a certain inward 
difficulty in adjusting Jack to his new relations, but I assured my- 
self that it was only because I had so long been in the habit of 
considering him in his single capacity, and I forthwith constructed, 
and ordered my mind to retain, a conception of Jack as a married 
man, as the husband of Louise. 

Having reached this point, I sent for Jack. It was by a chance 
of my own contriving that Louise, in ignorance of the expected 
guest, was spending the evening hour with me in Mrs. Bowler’s 
shady side-garden, when Jack sauntered around the corner and 
came upon us unawares. It was an intensely interesting moment 
to me, but Jack carried it off as coolly as if being introduced to his 
future wife were an everyday occurrence, and after one keen look, 
directed more at me than Louise, transferred his gaze to the distant 
mountains. Louise, surprised by his unexpected arrival, manifested 
a momentary shyness, but speedily became her own natural self. 
Contrasting her utter absence of coquettishness with the manner of 
certain of Jack’s acquaintances in the city, whom I have been ac- 
customed to compare to minnows clustering around a giant pickerel, 
I congratulated myself anew on the wisdom of my choice. 


Jack himself, however, behaved most incomprehensibly. I was | 


aware that the view of the mountains from Mrs. Bowler’s garden 
was of the most entrancing description, but I failed to understand 
why it should so absorb Jack at that particular moment, when an- 
other matter of passing importance was calling for his attention. 
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I had been accustomed to consider Jack the most courteous of men, 
but I felt his behavior on this occasion to be almost, if not alto- 
gether, rude to both Louise and myself; and I was about to rise and 
put an end to an annoying situation when he suddenly returned 
to present company, and addressed himself to Louise with an air of 
studied interest. So, after all, the important meeting, to which I 
had looked forward with some anxiety, passed off quite creditably 
to all concerned. 

“Well?” I said, when we had seen Louise to her door and were 
walking home by moonlight. 

“ Well?” echoed Jack, absently. 

You must know what I mean. What do you think of Louise ?” 
I asked, impatiently. 

“Why, she seems to be a very pleasant young lady,” replied Jack, 
calmly. 

“ You are certainly the most imperturbable of mortals,” I said, 
much affronted by his lack of enthusiasm. 

“* Really, Sarah, you do me an injustice,” replied Jack, argument- 
atively. “You must remember that my acquaintance with Miss 
Bonny is only two hours old, and I have not had time as yet to an- 
alyze my impressions of her. Moreover, I cannot really know Miss 
Bonny, for, as a certain wise woman has written, ‘ there are depths 
in woman’s nature which man cannot fathom.’ ” 

“‘ Then why wait for a further acquaintance ?” I retorted, recog- 
nizing the quotation as my own. 

“‘ Because I may at least gain a superficial knowledge of this 
wondrous sea of feminine mystery, though its hidden depths [ 


‘may not explore; and because, before I plunge into the matrimonial 


vortex, I must assure myself of the presence of the one prime 
requisite. I don’t want a mere bundle of virtues for a wife. Mrs. 
Jack must be virtuous, but above all she must have the power of 
inspiring in me ‘la grande passion, and I don’t believe in love at 
first sight.” 

“ How long will it take for you to fall in love?” I asked, medi- 
tatively. 

“How do I know? How shall I know when the disease attacks 
me? What are its first symptoms ?” asked Jack, gravely. 

“‘T don’t know; I never suffered from that form of heart affec- 
tion,” I replied. 

Jack turned sharply and gave me a peculiar look. 

** Haven’t you?” he asked, abruptly. 

“No,” I repeated, stoutly. 
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‘Very well, then, you shall have the benefit of my experience to 
increase your knowledge,” he answered, as he marched off to his 
room. 

I had supposed that I knew Jack through and through, but I was 
obliged to confess to a feeling of perplexity regarding his conduct 
on that evening. But I reflected, somewhat sorrowfully, that he 
must necessarily: be affected by the prospective change in his life, 
and that very likely he would never be quite the same Jack again. 
So I subdued my momentary pang and commanded myself into 
what I considered a proper frame of mind. 

“ What is the programme for to-day?” inquired Jack after break- 
fast next morning. 

‘* As your majesty pleases,” I replied, theekly. 

“‘ My majesty pleases a walk to the brow of yonder hill,” said 
Jack, royally. 

“Certainly. I will go for Louise at once,” I replied. 

Jack lifted his eyes and looked at me. Then a gleam of merri- 
ment shot athwart his visage, and lost itself so suddenly that I was 
uncertain whether it had been or no. 

*“ Louise, of course,” he said, gravely. ‘‘I assure you, Sarah, 
that I appreciate your kindness and tact in making these little ar- 
rangements. When a man will awooing go is the time when his 
friends can be of inestimable value to him. I hope I may sometime 
have an opportunity to return the favor.” 

“When I go awooing,I shall certainly call on you for ‘little 
arrangements,’ ” J said, ‘mockingly. 

So then I was expected to pilot Jack across the uncertain waters 
of courtship and land him safe in the matrimonial haven. It was ° 
a task not at all to my taste; but though I do not consider myself 
particularly unselfish, I am especially tender toward the few whom 
I call my friends, and I would do much for Jack. But to make 
the third party in such a case is at best not a desirable position; 
and, moreover, I soon became conscious of a private and personal 
repugnance toward the part which I was to play. It was of course 
perfectly natural, and the very thing which I had assisted to bring 
about, that Jack and Louise should at once fall into the most inti- 
mate relations with each other. But I could not avoid an occasional 
feeling of being left out in the cold. I knew Jack too well to 
believe that his marriage would make any difference in his regard 


' for his old friends. No, our friendship rested on too secure a 


basis for that. Still I could not shut my eyes to the fact that with 
Jack’s marriage a new element would come into our former friendly 
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relations. That I should find in myself a distaste to this new ele- 


- ment was a humiliation, and I strove to bring myself to a more 


self-respecting frame of mind by repeating to myself the very evi- 
dent reasons which made Jack’s marriage desirable from the point 
of view of his own welfare. In order to regain my self-respect, I 
felt impelled to put forth extraordinary efforts in Jack’s behalf, 
and numberless were the walks and rides which I devised, all of 
which, of course, included Louise. If I was conscious of a denial 
of self in so doing, I had the satisfaction of seeing my efforts 
crowned with success, To have made two people happy, I solilo- 
quized, goes far in the way of consolation for one’s own minor 
losses. 

Nevertheless it was something of a task to which I had set my- 
self, and even Jack, I thought, felt some contrition that he had laid 
such a burden upon me. 

‘* Aren’t you over-exerting yourself, Sarah | ?” he asked one day. 
*‘T thought you came to Hilltop for a rest, but you don’t seem sto 
be getting it. Why not give up the walk to Jenny’s Hill to-day? 
It’s too warm for so much exercise, and you and I are not as young 
as we once were.” 

“ How can you say so?” exclaimed Louise, hastening to my de- 
fence. ‘‘I’m sure she doesn’t seem a day older than I am.” 

«‘ And if she did, would you then consider it a disadvantage?” 
asked Jack, quizzically. 

“That depends,” replied Louise, declining to fall into the trap 
which he had set for her. “ Age is disagreeble when it is associated 
with the decay of one’s faculties; but when it is associated with wis- 
dom and learning and everything that one expects to be and do as 
they grow older, it is a very desirable thing, I think.” 

‘‘ We have a philosopher among us,” laughed Jack, softly ap- 
plauding. 

“You are always laughing at me,” said Louise, half offended. 
“TI know I am young and ignorant, but I know too that it isn’t 
my fault.” 

“Console yourself, my child,” said Jack. ‘‘ Time and association 
with our learned friend here will doubtless remedy your defects.” 

The fatherly air is very becoming to Jack, but I was at a loss to 
understand why he should adopt it toward Louise, for it seemed 
calculated to create a wrong impression in her mind. 

Cousin Amelia also thought she observed in me a slight decrease 
of my usual abundant vitality, and so far departed from her custom- 
ary neutral attitude as to mildly remonstrate, 
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“You don’t seem to be feeling well lately, Sarah,” she said. 
“Do you think the air here agrees with you ?” 

«“T consider Hilltop the healthiest place imaginable,” I answered, 
shortly. 

‘I didn’t know but the air might be too bracing for you,” said 
Cousin Amelia, meekly. “You seem to be getting a little nervous. 
But perhaps it’s the tea. I think Mrs. Bowler does make it too 
strong. Hadn’t I better speak to her about it?” 

Now if there is anything in which I pride myself it is my free- 
dom from the feminine weakness called ‘ nerves;” and I immediately 
vindicated Cousin Amelia’s judgment and forfeited my own good 
opinion by exclaiming irritably: 

«“ Amelia, I wish you would restrain your imagination and cease 
to trouble yourself concerning the state of my nerves.” 

“Certainly,” replied Cousin Amelia, mildly, retreating to the 
safety of her own room. 

Nevertheless I did feel that the situation was becoming somewhat 
- strained, and it was a welcome relief when Jack told me that Rollin 
Singleton was coming up to spend a few days. Rollin is a mutual 
friend of ours, holding to Jack very much the same relation as a 
terrier dog to a big newfoundland. Rollin would be a very respect- 
able kind of a boy if he could keep still long enough, but he is our 
American civilization in epitome—always in a whirl, never at rest. 
However, I am fond of Rollin, and he has a way of making himself 
very convenient. And a quartette is always more agreeable than a 
trio. 

Then, again, Rollin was never content to sit quietly, but must be 
up and about, seeing everything there was to see; and as Louise, 
being native to these wilds, acted as cicerone in our rambles, it 
came to pass that the two were much together, and Jack was 
obliged to make the best of my company. It was perhaps because 
the arrangement was not altogether unpleasing to me that I felt it 
my duty to order it otherwise, but I sometimes fancied that Jack 
himself obstructed my efforts in that direction, though why, I could 
not imagine. However, no one could possibly be surprised to find 
Jack devoid of petty jealousy. 

Rollin was delighted with Hilltop and everything that pertained 
to it. I had never suspected the boy of so much appreciation for 
nature. 

“* How is it, Rollin,’ I asked him one day, “that you are not 
careering over the country from Mount Desert to Long Branch and 
off to Saratoga, as usual ?” 
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‘Oh, they’re all played out,” said Rollin; “there isn’t a new 
sensation to be found at one of them. The men are all dudes, and 
the women all live for flirtation and fol-de-rol.” 

Inwardly I made a note of this confirmation of my favorite 
theory concerning the influence of mountain-life on the elevation 
of human character. . 

“Rollin is becoming a devoted student of nature,” remarked 
Jack. “I found him-and Miss Bonny this morning with their 
heads close together over a bronze-and-gilt beetle, so absorbed in 
the interchange of thought that I retired lest my presence should 
prevent some important entomological discovery.” 

“But he was a royally handsome fellow,” said Rollin, with ani- 
mation, ‘‘ and Louise said 2 

“Louise!” I interrupted. “Since when have you taken the 
liberty of speaking of Miss Bonny so familiarly ?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ returned the boy, with unblushing 
effrontery. “ Louise is a jolly girl, and we’re too good friends for 
the formality of Miss and Mr.” 

“Indeed!” I remarked; and I looked at Jack. 

He, however, seemed not at all disturbed. In fact there was a 
twinkle in his eye, and I reflected that after all there was probably 
no occasion for my being jealous on his behalf. Rollin and Louise 
were just the ones to fall naturally into such a happy-go-lucky 
friendship, and it was certainly a very pleasant arrangement that 
Mrs. Jack should be friendly with her husband’s friends. 

It was the middle of September before any of us could tear our- 
selves away from charming Hilltop; but, once at home again, it was 
with a sensation of relief that I welcomed myself back to my library 
and my open fire. Jack, in his accustomed chair at my fireside, 
seemed to share my feeling to a much greater extent than would be 
expected of a man who had just parted from his future wife. 

«« After all, there’s no place like home,” he said, giving the fire 
a cheerful poke. 

The sentiment warmed my heart. After my somewhat trying 
summer it was a relief to return, even for a brief space, to my 
former friendly companionship with Jack. Of course it could not 
last. The advent of Mrs. Jack must necessarily bring changes, and 
I had no intention of complaining. But I felt that my self-denying 
efforts in Jack’s behalf had given me aright to indulge my enjoy- 
ment of this Indian-summer period. 

Jack had offered no confidences since his first day in Hilltop, and 
on my part I had shrunk from receiving any. Still, it was not just 
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like Jack. But I assured myself that it was all right. Of course 
his allegiance was to his future wife rather than to his friend, and 
I was not disposed to endanger ‘my present peace of mind by any 
unworthy suspicions of the past or forebodings for the future. I 
simply rested in the present moment. 

We were very quiet that evening. Only once Jack looked down 
at me and smiled a good friendly smile. 

“You are glad to be at home again too,” he said. 

“‘ Yes, I am glad,” I said, with a sigh of content. 

Three or four weeks afterward a most unexpected thing happened. 
Rollin burst in on me like a thunderclap one evening, giving vent 
to a series of exclamatory remarks. 

“Congratulate me! Just got back! She said, Yes! I’m made 
forever !” 

‘Sit down, Rollin,” I said, calmly. ‘‘ You seem to be laboring 
under extreme agitation. Calm yourself and explain. Where have 
you been? Who said yes?” 

‘‘ Why, Louise, of course,” replied Rollin. 

** Louise!” I gasped. 

‘** Of course,” repeated Rollin. “ Bonny Louise! You must have 
seen that I was hard hit last summer. Couldn’t stand it after I 
got back. Came to the conclusion that I’d either blow out my 
brains or make her take me; so I ran up to Hilltop, and we fixed it 
up in half a minute.” 

I recovered my composure by a great effort. I would protect 
Jack’s secret. Not even Rollin should ever know anything from 
me. 

** Well, Rollin,” I said, calmly, “I am somewhat taken by sur- 
prise, but I do congratulate you with all my heart. Louise is 
noble woman.” 

*« Ain’t she, though!” replied Rollin, emphatically. “She’s the 
tip-top. She told me to come straight to you. Knew you’d be 
glad. Must go.and tell Jack. Can’t stop another minute.” 

He was off, and I sank into a chair in a state of utter collapse. 
Poor Jack! Poor, poor Jack!) How would he bear this death-blow 
to all his hopes? Like a hero, of course ; but still—poor Jack! 
Inwardly I wept for my friend’s grief. Time passed unheeded by 
while I lost myself in the intensity of my sympathy. 

And then I heard Jack’s wel'-known ring at the door. I was 
glad, and yet sorry. Of course he would come to me. No one else 
knew him as I did. And yet what could I say to him? Was 
there any consolation for such grief as his ? 
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With this thought in my mind, it gave me something of a shock 
when Jack came in with his usual cheerful demeanor, showing not the 
slightest sign of having recently seen his world exploded into nothing- 
ness. I thought he looked at me a little curiously, and I was con- 
scious of a somewhat dishevelled appearance, but forgot it instantly 
in the thought that he had not heard Rollin’s news, and I must tell 
him. I shrank from it, but who else could be as tender to him as I? 

The fire had burned low, and Jack replenished it, saying, 

‘Was the fire of your own thoughts sufficient to keep you warm 
to-night, Sarah ?” 

‘* Perhaps so,” I answered, briefly. 

“They must have been of an exciting character, judging from 
the disordered condition of your locks and the wild roll of your 
eyes,” he said, teasingly. 

«« Jack, have you seen Rollin this evening?” I asked, abruptly. 

“Oh, yes. He burst in on me half an hour ago with his wonder- 
ful news. I suppose he is careering all over town with it now. 
Rollin is a happy man,” replied Jack, easily. 

I gazed at him in wonder. What remarkable self-control he 
had! How could he smile and smile with a knife in his heart? 

“ Was it Rollin’s news which threw you into such an unwonted 
state of excitement ?” asked Jack. 

Again that curious look. 

‘* Jack, you are incomprehensible,” I burst out. 

He threw back his head and laughed a long, low laugh. I gazed 
at him in amazed silence. Such merriment was unusual in Jack. 

“T await an explanation,” I said, tersely. 

“It seems to be needed,” said Jack, “‘ for, my asad friend, you 
are evidently laboring under a delusion.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you—that you don’t care about 
Louise ?” I ejaculated. 

*‘ Certainly I care about Louise. As Rollin’s wife I expect to 
care a great deal about her.” 

“Then you don’t——” 

I don’t.” 

So I had not lost my friend after all. ‘‘ From. my heart the bur- 
den rolled away.” Iwas amazed at its weight when it was really 
gone. 

Jack was regarding me with an amused smile, and I speedily dis- 
sembled. 

“ How could you help it?” I asked. ° 


“Do you remember what I told you was the one chief thing thas 
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I required in my wife? Louise, though a very superior woman in 
every respect, lacked that one requisite. In short, I didn’t fall in 
love with her, to say nothing of the minor circumstance that she 
didn’t fall in love with me.” 

‘« But why have you let me remain in ignorance all this time?” I 
asked, severely. “Was that kind? Was it friendly?” 

“Friendly? No. Don’t you think, Sarah, that it is about time 
you and I gave up this farce of friendship ?” 

Was the solid earth crumbling beneath my feet? What would 
life be to me without my friend ? 

‘«« Shall we be enemies, then?” I asked, amazedly. 

‘‘ Not precisely,” said Jack; and the look which he gave me was 
anything but inimical. Some inner thought grew and gathered 
radiance until it illumined his whole countenance. And I too 
received an illumination. I covered’ my face with my hands and 
retired within myself to commune with that inner eye with whose 
lightest thought I had supposed myself acquainted. The result 
was exceedingly humiliating to my pride of self-discernment, but I 
was not at the moment so overwhelmed but that I could find space 
for the exultation which took possession of me. 

“ Well, am I to be favored with a sight of your countenance again 
this evening ?” asked Jack, in a tenderly teasing tone. 

‘Not until you have explained your conduct for the last six 
months,” I replied, brusquely. 

“Oh, I think I shall be able to justify myself,” replied Jack, 
with a most provoking air of assurance. ‘‘ Friendship is a lovely 
thing. I admire friendship; I could write a book on the subject. 
But there is a point in a man’s life when mere friendship becomes 
wholly insufficient. I reached that point last May. I can give you 
the date if you wish to be precise. In view of the fact that you and 
I have walked hand-in-hand ever since we were babies, I should 
naturally have expected you to reach the same point at about the 
same date. But I found that you had unaccountably lagged be- 
hind, that ‘you were still in a state of soulless satisfaction with 
present conditions, experiencing none of those higher longings, 
that reaching out for a fuller and completer life, which had 
roused me from my sloth. Ahem! I therefore cast about for some 
method of developing in you.a soul. You, yourself, suggested the 
way to me with that story of yours. But I found you a very dif- 
ficult subject. At first you were so obstinately unselfish that I was 
in despair, especially thag first evening in Hilltop, you remember,” 
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(Yes, I remembered. Many perplexities were unravelling them- 
selves now.) 


Jack went on:. 


‘*So I had to push matters further, and came near burning my 
own fingers, for you were so unexpectedly conscientious in carrying 
out your part that I had to send for Rollin as a protection to both my- 
self and Louise. I had an idea that that might turn out as it did. 
I wondered that you didn’t see it when those two children were bill- 
ing and cooing before your very eyes. But you were thinking only 
of me—” (“Insufferable conceit!” I murmured), ‘‘and that 
furthered my purposes admirably, for you were actually jealous. 
Poor Cousin Amelia! She thought it was the tea. But J knew.” 

There was a ring of triumph in Jack’s voice. But there are some 
occasions when a woman enjoys being triumphed over. She will, 
however, die rather than acknowledge the fact to her conqueror. 

“Ts that all?” I inquired, sarcastically. 

‘‘What more shall I say?” asked Jack, with sudden humility. 
“ Shall I go down on my knees and beg your pardon for my oe 
city and pray for clemency?” 

When a man like Jack puts on the garb of humility it has an- 
effect. I began to show signs of yielding. 

“ Or shall J say nothing at all, but act—so ?” 

Jack seized my two hands and drew them away from my face. 
Why should I struggle? I knew that superior size was sure to 
win. If one must yield, it is better to yield gracefully. 

“Jack,” I said, “ do you know what I think of you ?” 

‘No. Dotell me. ‘hat is just what I am pining to know.” 

“JT think if you had not been so wise in your own conceit con- 
cerning your knowledge of my heart’s affections you might have 
attained the same result wivhout all this complex process of soul- 
searching and developing.” 

“ Humph!” said Jack. 


A. L. ANDERSON. 
N. H. 


GLIMPSE. 


HE spoke of Love as a snow-white dove, 
And this morn, as I raised mine eyes, 
A dove, snow-white, flew by in sight, 
And was lost for aye in the skies! « 
ARTHUR C, GRISSOM. 
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In 1850 and ’51 San Francisco was composed of wooden build- 
ings; the dwelling-houses were mostly lined with cloth, therefore 
they took fire easily and burned rapidly. 

In May, 1850, a great part of the business portion of the town 
was destroyed by fire; again, in May and June, 1851, two other 
great fires, originating in different parts of the town, raged fu- 
riously, and left but little unburned : indeed, one could count on 
the fingers of one hand all the buildings that were saved, and they 
were of brick. 

These disastrous fires, but more particularly the one in June, 
1851, were generally known to be the work of incendiaries, there 
being at that time in and about the town a large number of escaped 
convicts from Sydney and other Australian ports. Men who did 
not work were known as thieves. If they did not cause the fires, 
they were known to profit by them. During and after the disas- 
ters they plundered the stores, the houses, and from the street 
plazas and vacant lots, where merchants and housekeepers had piled 
up such valuables as could be snatched from the burning buildings. 

These criminals were partially organized. They had their signai- 
fires lighted in the night on the sand-hills, where Market Street is 
now, on Rincon Hill and on Telegraph Hill, by which they com- 
municated with one another what to do and when to do it, when to 
work and when to hide away, and when danger of discovery was 
imminent. They had many different rendezvous in which they 
stored their plunder until they could sell or ship it to the mining 
towns where it was sold. In these storage places many valuables 
were afterwards found and recovered to their owners by the aid of 
the Vigilance Committee. 

To use a mild expression, the courts at that time were not reli- 
able; they could not be depended on to punish crime; the people 
of the city had no faith in them. A favorite door of escape from 
justice used by the attorneys of these criminals was to prove an 
alibi, which was easily done by the testimony of confederates and 
pals. 

While in such a condition of affairs, a few citizens—forty in 
all—first met in the engine-house of Fire Company California No. 
4, which was situated in the open space where Market, Bush, and 
Battery streets meet. These forty men agreed together to form a 
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Vigilance Committee for their own protection and for the protection 
of the property in the city, and not to depend any longer on either 
the police or the courts of law, both of which departments of the 
law had by the conduct of their officers forfeited the confidence of 
the people. They also agreed to invite such other good citizers to 
join who might voluntarily act with them. 

The forty Vigilantes assembled, chose for their president Samuel 
Brannan, and for secretary Isaac Bluxome, both of whom acted in 
their respective capacities until the active work of the Committee 
was finished. ‘The former died over a year ago; the death of the 
latter was announced in newspapers November 10th last ; and but 
few of the original forty are now alive. 

A series of by-laws and resolutions, declaring the purpose of 
the Committee to be to improve the morals and secure the safety of 
the town, were passed. Their organization or purpose was not ad- 
vertised in the newspapers, neither was it kept a secret, and though 
quietly understood its object was soon known throughout the city. 

When it became necessary to call the Committee together for any 
purpose, a signal had been agreed on. It was three taps upon the 
fire-engine bells of such fire-companies in the town as possessed 
bells, and every man of the Committee was pledged to respond to it 
immediately by his presence at the room of the Committee. 

A room for the meetings was temporarily found in what was 
called the Brannan building, at the northeast corner of Bush and 
Sansome streets, about three hundred feet away from the engine- 


~ house where the Committee was organized. The room was about 


forty feet square ; the building was a rough one, made of weather- 
boards, and resting on the sand. 

California Engine Co. No. 4 had a bell that had just been taken 
from the ship’s hold, was not yet raised to its belfry, but was lying 
on the ground. 

I don’t remember the exact date, but it was within a very few 
days from the time of the first meeting in the engine-house, in the 
evening after dinner, between sundown and dark, while passing by 
the engine-house, I saw one of the Committee with a piece of three 
by four inch scantling in his hands, pounding away on the bell as 
it lay on the ground—tap, tap, tap—tap, tap, tap. I called out, 
“George, what is the matter ?” -He was greatly excited, and, with- 
out a stop in his tapping, said, “Go up to the room—they have 
gota man; gouptotheroom.” Sol turned about and hurried to 
the room, where I found a few of the Committee with some two or 
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three young boatmen, or rather boys, and a man about six feet two 
inches tall, with a rather hard countenance, made worse from the 
effects of blows on the head and face, which the boys informed us 


they had been obliged to inflict with their oars in order to persuade — 


him to come with them to the Committee-room. 

We asked them what the man had done, and why they had 
brought him there. They answered he had kindled a fire in a 
building, and was carrying off a small iron safe. At that time 
many merchants kept their gold dust and coin in one of these safes 
until they could put it ina bank. These little safes were of cast- 
iron, about eighteen inches long, a foot wide and about as deep. 
The boys said they had brought their prisoner to the Committee- 
room because they had heard of the Committee, and it was no use 
to give him over to the police, for they would take his money and 
let him go. 

In the meantime the bell on Knickerbocker Engine Company 
No. 5, situated on the Plaza, rung out the signal of three taps, which 
not only brought the Committee together, but also alarmed the 
whole town, and very soon the room was surrounded by a crowd of 
curious and anxious people. 

At the time of the event there was a high sand-bank on Bush 
Street, where the Cosmopolitan Hotel now stands, as high as the 
hotel is now; and the Committee-room was not only surrounded, 
but that sand-bank was black with people, packed together like sar- 
dines in a box. There-were thousands of them. A pass-word had 
been agreed upon and doorkeepers appointed, who admitted none 
into the room except members. 

The meeting soon organized itself into a court, and proceeded to 
try the prisoner, whose name was Jenkins. The witnesses were 
carefully examined—not only the boys who brought him in, but 
others also were sent for who were cognizant of the crime; and it 
was clearly proved that Jenkins was guilty not only of stealing the 
safe that was found in his possession, but of starting a fire on the 
second floor of a wooden building on Central Wharf, near the land- 
ing where the boatmen had their stand. 

Arson at that time, under the laws of California, was punishable 
by death. Still, although the guilt of the prisoner was clearly es- 
tablished, the solemn question confronted us : ‘‘ What shall we do 
with him ?” 

The only thing Jenkins muttered was, ‘‘I can prove an alibi.” 


At this, a few inconsiderate persons indulged in laughter, which’ 


was immediately suppressed by cries of “ Order” from all parts of 
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‘the room. The president said, ‘‘ This is too serious a business for 


levity: the prisoner has made a mistake about the tribunal.” 

Some suggested that, we turn him over to the police authorities; 
others opposed that for the same reasons the boys gave for bringing 
him to the Committee-room. We felt that we had a white elephant 
on our hands. Then it was that Captain Wm. H. Howard of the 
revenue service rose up, and in his deep, clear, bass voice uttered 
these words: “ Mr. President, this town has been burned up often 
enough. It is time somebody was hanged. I move that we hang this 
man at midnight on the liberty-pole in the public Plaza.” ‘That 
voice and those words sounded as one can imagine the last trumpet 
to sound. It was the most solemn time I have ever experienced 
or ever expect to experience. The question that appalled me was, 
“Tf I vote yes, will I commit murder?” and that question was not 
answered in my own conscience until the vote was passed in the 
affirmative. 

I did not vote, but I am as guilty of that man’s death as any of 
those who did. 

In passing, let me say I have seen on the stage a representation 
of such a trial by a Vigilance Committee, where a man’s life was 
in the balance, and into the proceedings were interpolated funny 
scenes and expressions, and I have seen the house applaud such 
ghastly attempts at fun to the echo. Such a playwright, such ac- 
tors, and such an audience knew nothing about the feelings of any 
conscientious man under such circumstances. It is only just to say 
that every person in the room on the occasion of which I write was 


' as solemn as I was. ‘There was no thought in them of fear of the 


crowd without the door, or a care for what the crowd might at- 
tempt to do. . Had there been cowardice in that Committee that 
night they could have hung the man from a projection outside of 
the building; but they were resolved to hang him on the liberty- 
pole, in the most public part of the town, a half a mile away from 
the room, in order to terrorize similar scoundrels if such an exam- 
ple were possible to do it. It was a foolhardy thing to do, as I can 
see it now. 

It was about eleven o’clock when the sentence of death was 
passed on Jenkins, leaving only an hour until it should be carried 
out. The prisoner’s fate was announced to him, and he was asked 
would he have the aid of aclergyman. He said “ Yes;” and when 
asked what denomination, he answered, “ The Church of England, 
of course.” 

A committee of two were appointed to go after the Rev. Dr. Mines, 
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rector of Holy Trinity Church, who lived about a mile away. An- 
other and myself were appointed the committee. We started, and 
made our way with difficulty through the crowd about the door 
of the room. After squeezing through the throng we made rapid 
progress, stopping, however, at every livery-stable in the hope of 
finding a carriage. Not one was to be found at stable after stable; 
all were on the sand-bank looking at the Committee-room. At last 
we found a man who said that if we could get our clergyman to the 
room, he would have a carriage at the Oriental Hotel, about two 
hundred and fifty feet from the room, in time to take him home. 
We had to be satisfied with that, so we went on and rapped at the 
door and windows of Dr. Mines’s house. After some time his wife 
opened a window and asked whom we were and what we wanted at 
that hour of the night. We told her a man was to be hanged at 
midnight, and that he had asked the aid of aclergyman. She said, 

“Mr. Mines cannot go. He has had an attack of spitting of blood 
to-day, and is not able to leave his bed.” ‘ThenI heard a feeble 
voice that seemed to come from far away, “Say, mister, I am com- 
ing.” Poor man! he was far on in consumption, and died in a 
little over a year. 

We started on foot through a cold, dreary night fog such as no 
other city but San Francisco can get up in the month of June. 
The good, brave, faithful Christian man that he was struggled on 
with our support on either side of him, and in that way we reached 
the room. 

We had been gone so long that the Committee had lost their 
patience and were about starting for the Plaza. All preparation was 
then suspended, and Dr. Mines took Jenkins aside to a recess near 
a window and away from the Committee. On the outside of the 
window as many men as could get to it were flattening their noses 
to see what was going on inside. 

Dr. Mines told me afterwards what took place. He said to 
Jenkins, “These men are terribly in earnest. You have a very 
short time to live. Have you any friends to whom you desire to 
send a last message; if so, tell it to me and I will attend to it.” 
Jenkins grunted, “No, I have no friends.” Dr. Mines then asked, 
“ Have you any money?” Jenkins said, “ Yes, I have $280 in my 
pocket.” Dr. Mines said, “ Have you no friend to whom you desire 
to send that?” Jenkins replied, ‘‘ No;” then Dr. Mines suggested, 
“ There is an orphan asylum here just struggling into existence: 
give your money to that; let the last act of your life be a good one.” 
** No,” said Jenkins ; “they are going to murder me; let them rob 
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me too.” Dr. Mines, finding he could not reach his kindly nature, 
if he had any, asked him if he would join him in prayer. Jenkins 
said, indifferently, ‘‘ Of course;” so they knelt down together, Dr. 
Mines reading fitting prayers, while Jenkins was looking for rescue 
from the men outside the window. 

Dr. Mines then, turning to the Committee, said, “I can do no 
more for this man.” The same committee of two took him out of 
the door through the crowd down to the Oriental, where we found 
the carriage as was promised us, and Dr. Mines was taken home. 
We hurried back through the crowd again into the room, where we 
found all ready for the march to the Plaza: all but one—the presi- 
dent thought he could do«more good if he harangued the crowd. 
He went out, and we saw him no more that night. One other man 
of this Committee, Col. J. D. Stevenson, did not hear the tap of the 
bell, and was not in the room. That left thirty-eight members of 
the Committee, or, including Jenkins, thirty-nine in all, in thir- 
teen files of three abreast, and in that manner we marched out 
for the Plaza, a half a mile away. As soon as we reached the street 
the crowd broke for us—thousands of them. How many of them 
besides the police were in sympathy with the prisoner or were “ law- 
and-order men,” as they called themselves, and were trying to 
rescue him, we did not know and did not care. Jenkins was some- 
where in the middle of that column, but the crowd did not know 
just where. He quietly smoked a cigar from the room to the Plaza. 
We happened to have a military man in the lot, who kept yelling to 
us, “ Keep close order; lock step”—whatever that meant; but we 
did the best.we could. The immense crowd would close in on us 
and peer into our faces till we forced ourselves through them; then 
they would break away, rush ahead, and block up the street in our 
front; and as we drove through them like a wedge, they would again 
and again rush ahead, and again and again we made our way 
through them until we reached the liberty-pole in the Plaza, where 
we found Captain Ned Wakeman with rope and tackle ready for 
work. Up to this time all had passed off well, but now some mem- 
ber sung out, “ Don’t hang him on the liberty-pole,” which as sud- 
denly became the sentiment of the whole Committee. Some one 
shouted, “ Hang him on the old adobe.” Now the old adobe was a 
building about fifty feet away, erected after the Mexican fashion, 
with a heavy beam about it—a good place to affix a rope. 

We were afew ina big crowd. Jenkins for the first time seemed 
to realize his situation, dropped his cigar, and sung out, “ Police, 
here I am.” Then the police, backed by “the law-and-order 
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people,” or it may be pals of Jenkins, or all together, made a rush 
and broke through the little squad of Committee-men, and we were 
soon all tangled up. The Vigilantes sang out their watchword, 
‘* Napoleon,” and clung together as well as they could, and held on to 
Jenkins. I was close to him when a policeman seized hold of me 
and pulled me away a little. I struck him, and I must have struck 
him hard, for I saw him stagger and fall. I was active and pretty 
strong forty years ago. I jumped and caught Jenkins by the collar, 
and with the impetus of the moment pulled him my way, when 
little George Ward put his pistol to my head and said, ‘‘ Let go that 
man.” I answered, ‘‘ Put up your pistol, Mr. Ward, or you will 
hurt somebody.” Then he recognized*me as a friend, and we two 
pulled and held against a big force on the other side pulling the 
other way. Later we found out that our opponent for the body of 
Jenkins was D. C. Broderick, who became distinguished afterwards. 
While we were still struggling, Captain Ned had rearranged the 
rope over the beam on the old adobe, and somebody who could 
throw a lariat well threw the rope; the noose caught Jenkins, and 
would have caught Broderick too, who was on that side, had he not 
dodged his head under and so escaped. 

The next thing I saw in the dim moonlight struggling through 
the fog was Jenkins trailing on the ground, and then swinging 
under the beam of the old adobe, where he hung until daylight the 
next morning. ; 

The Committee watched him so long because the police threatened 
to cut him down. Finding they had a desperate lot of armed men 
to contend with, they gave it up. I have often thought it was a 


most providential thing that no pistol exploded that night; had one - 


been fired by either party much blood would have been spilled. 
The next morning the body was disposed of by the city authori- 

ties. A coroner’s jury was summoned on the case, and they re- 

ported that Jenkins came to his death by hanging at the hands of 


some four or five of the Committee who happened to be better - 


known, and the jury recommended that these men be indicted by 
the grand jury then in session ; all of which was published in the 
evening papers. 
_ That evening the Committee met and declared by resolution that 
the men named in the coroner’s report were no more guilty of the 
death of Jenkins than all the forty members, and resolved to pub- 
lish all the names of the Committee in the morning papers, which 
was done. My name is amongst that forty. 

That was the last that was heard of any action by the grand jury. 
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Not only so, but applications for admission into the Committee came 
in such numbers that the whole Committee was cut up into small 
sub-committees, whose business it was to inquire into the character 
of the applicants. Many applied for admittance to the Committee 
who. were fit subjects for its vigorous exercise, and were rejected ; 
and some of them were forced from thecountry. Sothe Committee 
kept on increasing until in a little over a month it numbered about 
seven or eight hundred of the best citizens of San Francisco, 
morally and otherwise. 

-It afterwards tried and hung three other criminals, Whitaker, — 
McKenzie, and Stewart—the first two together, the history of which 
is more interesting than that above recited. 

Besides the trials and executions, the Committee at their own 
expense sent several bark-loads of the escaped convicts back to 
the parental care of their own government. 


Since writing this paper I have had the privilege of reading Mr. 
Hubert Bancroft’s account of the same events, and have to say that 
it is full of errors. What is strange about it is, that everything con- 
nected with this grave event is a matter of record, and that had 
Mr. Bancroft gone to the trouble of a little investigation he would 
have been saved a heavy draft on his imagination. 


One Or THEM. 
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AN anecdote is related of a frontier postmaster who, having 
cerved his first term for the accommodation of the neighborhood 
and without compensation, was notified that he had been “ reap- 
pointed with the same salary as before.” Rising to the occasion, 
the patient citizen again accepted the responsibilities of official 
position, with the naive remark, “I am glad they appointed me 
with the same salary as before, for I should hate to have to pay 
anything.” 

What a hint the quaint remark of this worthy man gives us in 
the solution of the civil-service problem! Consider! Suppose, in- 
stead of paying the office-holder for his (too oftea supposititious) 
services, it should become the policy of the Government to require 
him to pay, according to the grade of the office, a certain sum, 
fixed bya skilfully graduated scale of rates, for the privilege of 
administering the office ! 


\ 
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Blessed consummation! What a bewildering vista of national 
wealth, prosperity, peace, and political purity the thought engen- 
ders! 

Let us apply this inverse principle of political economy to the 
situation, and ascertain its probable practical results. 

First, then, let us consider the—well, we will call it honorarium, 
which the office-seeker is to pay into the national treasury for the 
high privilege of administering the office he seeks. It needs no 
argument to prove that the grand motive inciting to the struggle 
for official position is not always, nor even frequently, the pay that 
belongs to the office, for it is well known that the incumbents of 
many of the highest offices in the gift of the Government expend 
in their administration, from their private means, much more than 
the salaries attached thereto. From cabinet officers down, the 
instances are numerous where the net result, so far from being a 
net profit to the incumbent, is, that large actual pecuniary loss 
occurs; while in a far greater number of cases the actual cost of 
securing and enjoying the coveted position constitutes a barrier to 
the poor man, or the man of moderate means, practically prohibi- 
tory. And this is true not alone of offices held by appointment, 
but applies with equal force to many of those that are elective. 
The cost of a single hotly contested political campaign to the sue- 
cessful contestant sometimes far exceeds the aggregate salary of the 
office he secures for the entire period of his incumbency; oftener 
he spends in such expenses more than the first one or two years 
yield him in salary. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s present position as postmaster-general is said 
to have cost him a $400,000 “‘ contribution to the campaign fund.” 
The salary attached to that office is but $8,000 a year. For four 
years this would be $32,000, leaving a deficit of $368,000. Add to 
this the increased cost of living in Washington and maintaining 
the state required of him in his position beyond that to which he 
has been accustomed as a private citizen, say $5,000 a year, and the 
net result of his incumbency of four years will be a total deficit of 
about $388,000. He may succeed in reducing this to some extent 
by the advantage which may accrue to his private business from the 
advertisement, but that must ever remain an unknown quantity. 

Mr. New, it is rumored, declined to be considered for appoint- 
ment as Minister to England because the cost of maintaining the 
social position of the American Minister at the Court of St. James 
would far exceed the income of the office, and he wisely contented 
himself with the place of consul-general at London, where he 
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might hope to keep his account balanced, or, by economy, even lay 
up a trifle. 

To go farther back into history for illustration, it will be remem- 
bered that Thomas Jefferson was obliged to retire from Washing- 
ton’s cabinet’ because his private fortune was not large enough to 
stand the constant drain upon it. 

The next highest position to a cabinet officer is that of United 
States senator, which is elective. Some time ago Field-Marshal 
Halsted gave the public many interesting and somewhat painful 
facts concerning the methods used and the amounts expended to 
secure this high position in some instances that seem to have come 
especially under his notice. The Nevada senatorships may also be 
fairly used as illustrations of the situation. In lesser degrees, down 
to the cross-roads postmasterships, the same or similar conditions 
exist. The aspirant who can afford to go to Washington and ad- 
vance his cause in person, by such means as he may find prevailing 
there, is far more certain of success than his less wealthy opponent 
whose poverty compels him to remain at home and fire at long 
range. 

Even with regard to the presidency, the theory that none but 
the rich can come in has its influence. Like the elections at a 
church festival for ‘‘ the most popular young lady,” the candidate, 
although not obliged, perhaps, and not supposed to expend his own 
private means to secure the coveted prize, is supported by his 
friends, who rally to his cause and undergo vicarious sacrifice in his 

behalf, expecting, of course, to turn their devotion to their own 
individual benefit when they have ‘‘ got their man in.” 

Now, why should not a condition which is practically, if not 
openly, accepted as existing with reference to “‘ the distribution of 
official patronage” be boldly adopted as a settled policy? The 
principle is, “ The longest pole knocks off the persimmons.” ‘The 
man with the stiffest bank account secures the prize in the lottery 
of office. Once let the rule become openly adopted as the legiti- 
mate method of securing public office, and see how it simplifies 
matters. 

The first step in this peaceful revolution would of course be the 
establishment of a fixed schedule of rates, based upon the desira- 
bility of each particular office to be filled. A classification accord. 
ing to the salaries now attached to the several places of honor (not 
profit) would scarcely be equitable, for the reason that, the greater 
the difference between the present income of the particular office 
and the actual cost of securing and administering it, the greater 
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seems to be the desire for it. Hence the amount of salary nomi- 
nally belonging to one of the higher positions bears no definite or 
appreciable relation to the eagerness on the part of aspirants to 
secure it. Vide the case of the postmaster-generalship, already 
mentioned. There must be found, therefore, some more practi- 
cable method of disposing of the offices. 

Practicably, it must be admitted, the most business-like method 
of ascertaining the true market value of the different places now, 
as always, in such active, constant, and unabated demand, would be 
to offer them at open vendue, somewhat after the fashion of that 
historical disposition made by the all-powerful Pretorian Guards, 
on a certain memorable occasion, of the office of Roman Emperor, 
which for some reason seems at the time to have rather gone a-beg- 
ging, and put up the offices, “singly or in lots to suit,” to be dis- 
posed of to the highest bidder, at public outcry. But such a pro- 
ceeding might strike the keen sense of “the eternal fitness of things ” 
with which the American people are sometimes, whether justly or 
otherwise, credited, as being subject to objection as a coarse and un- 
necessarily vulgar way of carrying out the details of a plan which, 
properly conducted, promises so much for the future purity of poli- 
tics in this country, as well as the prospect of pecnniary resources 
so unlimited as to foreshadow the abolishment of all taxation, by 
import duties or otherwise, as a means of producing a national 
revenue. 

A much more respectable method would be that of inviting 
sealed proposals. As soon as the president-elect (for example) is 
reasonably sure of being comfortably seated in the chair of state at 
the time designated by law for the inaugural ceremonies (his own 
selection for the office being a matter at present, by our national 
policy, delegated to a sort of hierarchy beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary human laws, but destined, at some time in the near future, 
perhaps, to receive the attention of the American people), he 
should be required at once to give public notice of the various 
offices to be filled by him, classifying them according to the order 
of rank commonly accepted, thus: 1. Cabinet officers (naming 
them); 2. The various diplomatic positions in the order of their 
importance (naming them); and so on, through the entire list, and 
inviting sealed proposals to be filed with a commission of financial 
experts (appointed by Congress), who are to meet immediately after 
the conclusion of the inaugural ceremonies and open the several 
bids, awarding the offices according to the amounts of the several 
bids therefor, and the ability of the bidders to perfect their pro- 
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. posals. Of course the fitness of the applicants will have nothing 


more to do with their appointment to the places they seek than it 
does under the present system, nor will their relationship to those 
having the appointing power affect their chances; all will depend 
upon the amount of bonus or honorarium each is willing to pay 
into the treasury for the high privilege of serving his country jn 
the desired position, and his financial ability to make good his pro- 


posal. 
In like manner the head of the Post-office Department, for 


example, as to all offices to be filled directly by his appointment, 
should proceed, as soon as he is regularly installed; and so with 
each of the other governmental departments, with reference to 
all public employment, down to the lowest position; thus affording 
an opportunity of serving the country, not to a favored few alone, 
but to the entire body of the people, in such positions as their 
means may respectively enable them to compete for. 

Substantially the same plan might be adopted with reference to 
offices which are at present known as elective; the proposals in 
these cases being not for the office itself, but for the nomination 
thereto, and addressed to the nominating conventions of the re- 
spective political parties (except in the case of United States sen- 
atorships, when they should, of course, be addressed to the legis- 
latures that elect), the nomination being awarded to the candidate 
offering the largest contribution to the campaign fund, and exhibit- 
ing evidence of his financial ability to “come down.” 

The application of the proposed plan to the selection of State, 
county, and municipal officials need not be here rehearsed in ez- 
tenso; the intelligent reader will be able to fill in the details for 
himself. Let us rather hasten forward to a view of the condition 
of things when this mighty transformation shall have been wrought 
in the one great end and purpose for which our glorious Govern- 
ment is believed by many to have been established, to wit: the 
creation and filling of official positions. 

First of all, the method proposed would relieve the president, 
cabinet officers, senators, and members of Congress of that dread 
burden of responsibility which for the first few months of each new 
administration weighs so heavily upon them; when the duty of 
removal from and appointment to some hundred thousand official 
positions involves not only the enormous mental and manual labor 
and expenditure of valuable time required, but the direct personal 
accountableness of each official charged with diseretionary powers 
in the making of appointments ; not to mention. the inevitable con- 
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sequence of making, by the performance of each act, a multitude 
of bitter personal enemies among the friends and adherents not 
only of the officials removed, but of the countless aspirants for each 
. position who must be disappointed. Instead of undergoing months 
of exhausting labor, innumerable vexatious and importunate appli- 
cations, followed by heart-burnings, criticism, fault-finding, vitu- 


peration, abuse, insult, and general uncomfortableness, the appoint- — 


ing powers, after a few hours spent in distributing to their subordi- 
nates the lists of fortunate prize-winners, with instructions to make 
out the necessary papers, would calmly retire to the bosoms of their 
families, point the dissatisfied ones to the official gazette containing 
the names of the persons who are to serve (or rule) the people for 
the ensuing four years, and remark complacently, ‘“‘'Thou canst 
not say we did it!” 

The Congressional representative of the people, instead of devot- 
ing his entire time for months to the interests of the thousands of 
his constituents who have applied for various positions, merely 
directs his clerk to forward to each a copy of the advertisement 
inviting bids, and, when the ‘‘drawing” is over, a copy of the 
printed official gazette showing the names of the prize-winners; 
thus leaving him ample time and opportunity to attend to the 
duties for the performance of which he is supposed to have been 
elected. 

The benefits to applicants for office, that vast army which multi- 
plies in numbers and increases in ferocity of pursuit with each suc- 
ceeding administration (not to say with each change of administration 
from one political party to another), are also great almost beyond 
the possibility of computation. Instead of beginning his individual 
pursuit of the particular position he desires with the first faint 
notes of the general campaign, bending all his energies to the final 
accomplishment of his purpose, sacrificing all other considerations 
to the one great object of his life, and endeavoring to conceal his 
purpose by ostensible enthusiasm in the party cause, the office- 
seeker can well afford to let those who may be so foolish as to be 
actuated by genuine principle bear the heat and burden of the cam- 
paign and do all the hard work, while he figures on his available 
resources and formulates his bid for what he wants, sending it in 
by mail along with the others, thus saving large sums by not being 
compelled to appear in person at a heavy expense upon the scene 
of action, which course could not by any possibility do him any 
good. 

The public at large, too, would gain immensely by the new 
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method. General interest in the progress of the political campaign 
is not likely to flag because of the measurable elimination of the 
hollow pretence of enthusiasm and patriotism on the part of the 
officer-seekers, who, although forming a distinct class, have hereto- 
fore been difficult to distinguish from the real, honest-hearted, 
enthusiastic partisans; and the contention between parties, the 
general antagonism for principle’s sake, will not be wanting. 
Those who furnish the ‘‘sinews of war” in the shape of contribu- 
tions to campaign funds are fighting, not each other, but the com- 
mon enemy. ‘Those seeking elective positions have made their bids 
and won their prizes in the shape of nominations, and their efforts 
against the opposition are all the more disinterested. Those who 
aspire to places assigned by appointment have also their places in 
the ranks. They may or may not (generally not) have made con- 
tributions to the campaign fund; but they are prepared to show 
how genuine their patriotism is by putting in their bids at the 
proper time if their side wins, and are likewise more disinterested 
in their battle with the common enemy in that they do not have to 
contend among themselves, save as to who will make the highest 
and best bid for any particular office; and this no one can know 
until the bids are opened. 

Finally, the financial results will be astonishing. Instead of oner- 
ous taxation of the people by means of internal revenue or import 
duties the entire expenses of the Government, the pension list, and 
the interest and sinking funds of the national debt would all be 
amply provided for by the income arising from the distribution of 
the offices among those who submit the most desirable proposals. 
Indeed, it seems almost absolutely certain that the national income 
would be so increased that before long vast areas of adjacent terri- 
tory might be annexed by purchase; the pensions might be doubled 
or trebled; the Panama canal might be purchased, completed, and 
controlled by the Government; a public building might be erected 
in every town; every stream of water in the country that does not 
dry up for more than six months in the year might be declared 
a navigable stream, and receive an appropriation for its improve- 
ment; and we might even venture to hope for the possession, at 
some time in the future, of a navy. 

CHARLES A. CHOATE. 

TALLAHASSEE, Fa. 
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THE death and burial of this remarkable man illustrate in a 
striking manner the singular condition of our community. No 
man, perhaps, wielded a wider and deeper influence upon the cur- 
rent of human events at a period of a great social and political 
revolution than Washington McLean, and yet his exit from life was 
so unmarked by public demonstration that the people scarcely knew 
of his departure. 

We have come in a strange way to measure our eminent men by 
the political positions they have held. ‘That is, instead of the 
statue, we regard mainly the pedestal. All that is lofty and 
ornate in the base is alone considered worthy of our admiration. 


Having worked all that is of interest to us into party, we take it - 


for granted that each political organization puts into office its 
ablest leaders, and each party admires its own while living, and all 
lament unanimously the official dead. The private citizen, on the 
other hand, whatever his qualities and power, passes to the grave 
mourned only by his personal friends. When Washington McLean 
departed this life, to have had his merited share of public regard 
Congress should have adjourned and the Departments at Washing- 
ton been dressed in mourning. 

Mr. McLean, however, never held office; although frequently 
urged to accept positions by his party, he positively declined. He 
was wont to say, in his terse, incisive style: “‘ It is the theory of our 
government that the official agent is the servant of the people. 
He is something more. He is the slave to public opinion, and can- 
not succeed unless he be a base-burner for people to warm their 
feet at and spit on.” He was not of that sort; and while active in 
shaping the policy of his party, and putting forward as officials men 
who could aid him in his efforts, he never trammelled himself with 
official obligations. 

In this way no one had a wider and deeper influence not only on 
the fortunes of his party, but, through that party, on the country 
at large. It was Washington McLean, for example, who gave ‘the 
Ohio idea” to the country, and brought to the front—where he yet 
remains—‘‘ the Ohio man.” 

My first acquaintance with Washington McLean was memorable. 
‘he precise year escapes my memory, but it must have been away 
back in the thirties. Cincinnati was suffering from what was 
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called negro riots. They were in fact riots of roughs aimed at a 
handful of abolitionists. ‘The negro was the bone of contention, 
and the bone took no part in the contest. ‘The poor negro, however 
was the sufferer in the end. 

To understand this condition we have to remember that Cincin- 
nati, although in a free State, was in feeling a Southern town. All 
its prosperity came from trade with the South; and locally it had 
ties of as strong a nature that came of intermarriages, especially 
among the more wealthy and influential. ‘l'o be called an abo- 
litionist at Cincinnati, in those years, was to suffer as great an 
insult as to be styled a thief; and to be caught helping a slave to 
his stolen freedom was to be outlawed. If I remember rightly, 
an Englishman, a baker and candy-maker, named Burnett, was 
charged with, if not caught in the act of, aiding a family of slaves 
to escape from Kentucky to Canada. He was mobbed, his house and 
store were gutted, and the poor man narrowly escaped being hanged . 
in the Market-house, which then fronted his little establishment. 
Following this came a notice to the negroes and their friends, the 
abolitionists, to leave the town. The negroes not only declined the 
proposed exodus, but it was rumored over the city that they were 
arming themselves with the openly avowed purpose of resisting the 
proposed removal to the death. At the intersection of Broadway 
and Sixth Street, on the evening of the day these reports had been 
in circulation, an immense crowd assembled. The streets at that 
time were badly lighted, and in the gloom the masses swayed to and 
fro with a murmur of many thousands, in that subdued and angry 
hum which indicates a disturbed beehive or an excited mob. Sixth 
Street, east of Broadway, had a sudden dip directly into the negro 
quarters of Cincinnati. The crowd gathered more than elsewhere 
on the edge of a black gulf, and at intervals, after uttering wild 
yells, two or three hundred would start down the declivity; but 
invariably the run dropped to a walk; this soon came to a halt, 
and then the mob returned, yelling, with more speed than it had 
made the charge. 

About 9 P.M. several boxes were brought from stores near by, and 
a temporary platform was erected by the police and some prominent 
citizens, from which it was proposed that the mayor should read 
the Riot Act, and a number of prominent citizens address the mob 
with soothing words of promise against abolitionists and other dis- 
agreeable disturbers of the peace. A few glaring tallow-dips were 
being lighted, when some flashes of light and a discharge of fire- 
arms in the valley below, accompanied by a shower of smaJl shot 
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among the crowd, created a wild sensation. The masses surging 
back along Sixth Street upset the badly constructed platform, and 
in the hurried retreat carried the mayor and his Riot Act entirely 
from the scene of disorder. 

As no further reports of guns were heard, the crowd returned. 
It came back slowly and sullenly. In the dim starlight the faint 
gleam of guns, pistols, and knives could be seen. ‘There was mis- 
chief afoot and a deadly menace in the air, when a diversion 
occurred caused by a number of men coming up Broadway drag- 
ging after them a piece of artillery. The crowd opened to the 
right and left of the gun and squad. Reaching the centre of Sixth. 
Street, the old smooth-bore was rapidly put in position, aimed in 
direction of negro-town, and fired. 

The effect of the discharge was ludicrous. How much soever the 
negroes may have been alarmed by that awful roar in the still night, 
and the rattle of iron clippings from a boiler-yard—for such was the 
ammunition sent among their shanties—the effect upon the mob 
of whites was amazing. ‘They incontinently fled along the three 
streets, and frightened crowds could be heard in the distance by a 
noise that resembled the tramp of flying sheep. I should probably 
have accompanied the crowded masses but for the Hon. N. C. Read, 
one of the proposed orators of the occasion, who stood his ground, 
laughing at the absurd flight. I remained with him. The gun 
was quickly reloaded and again discharged. When it was directed 
for the third time, the youth who seemed captain of the squad 
exclaimed : 

“ Hold on, boys; we must save our ammunition. The niggers 
may be on us any minute, now those cursed cowards have run 
away.” 

By the red flash of the gun I had this captain photographed on 
my memory. He was slightly built, red-haired, with a handsome 
_ face, and certainly not over eighteen years of age. 

Judge Read approached the leader and said: “If those negroes 
do come out, my boy, you'll be in a bad way now that your friends 
have run away.” 

“They’re no friends of mine,damn’em. I’d as soon turn the gun 
on the cowards as on the niggers. But nig won’t come out as long 
as we stay here.” 

Nor did they; in which instance they were as prudent as their 
late assailants. These last only returned after the then guileless 
police made up its anxious mind to go back and capture that gun. 
‘The police moved forward, slowly followed by the crowd; but when 
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the scene of action was reached the artillery had disappeared, and 
from that on all was quiet on this Potomac. As nobody was hurt, 
and no great harm done, the affair passed into the limbo of for- 
gotten things, to be dragged out now that I may tell of my first 
acquaintance with Washington McLean. He was the captain of the 
gun-squad that had cowed the negroes while it dispersed so strangely 
the cowardly mob. But all mobs are as cowardly as they are cruel. 
Had the awful demonstration that darkened the heavens and shook 
the earth preceded the crucifixion instead of following it, our 
Saviour had never been done to death. 

Washington McLean, born at Cincinnati in May, 1819, was of 
Scotch descent, and of a family noted through several generations 
for intelligence and great force of character. They were Cove- 
nanters in creed, and Democrats from temperament and association. 
The boy Washington, after a brief period of schooling, was bound 
apprentice to a boiler-maker. ‘The business suited the youth; he 
took kindly to it, and was scarcely freed from his service ere he set 
up for himself. It was a small beginning, but it prospered, and he 
was ere long sufficiently independent to marry a beautiful and ac- 
complished Kentucky girl, who from their union until his death was 
not only his kind companion, but, with her tact, clear judgment, and 
winning ways, an element of success to her husband that cannot be 
overestimated. 

In the young McLean a singular combination of character devel- 
oped that grew stronger as life went on. There was not only that 
force which makes a leader among men in active life, but a turn for 
thought that caused him to be a great reader of books. He had 
rare qualities in both directions. His singularly original views were 
as fascinating as his actions were forcible and effective. He had 
largely what we call, without comprehending it, magnetism. He 
seemed to turn men to him without effort. If to this we add one 
of the kindest hearts that ever beat, we have Washington McLean 
as he lived and died. . 

However, words are feeble and almost unmeaning when used to 
describe the great abiding quality of the dear friend found in his 
generous impulses. He gave not only his heart to whatever moved 
that heart, but the active efforts of the strongest nature I ever 
knew.. This was shown not only when he moved the masses 
throughout the land to make one friend President of the United 
States, or beset and dominated the Senate at Washington to secure 


another friend his confirmation as Justice of the Supreme Court, 


but in his every-day lite, where the humble and lowly appealed to 
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him for aid. There was nothing weak or sentimental in all this ; it 
was the joyous, healthy expression of a strong nature. When his 
remains were escorted to the grave by a throng of eminent men, the 


cortege carried deep anguish to a few and sorrow to the many, but 
over all the land were men who read the announcement of his 


death through tears, as memory brought to mind the acts of kind- 
ness in the distant past that made his life and theirs one and insep- 
arable. 

Washington McLean entered political life at an early age, and 
never till his latest moments on earth lost an interest in the pur- 
suit. A patriot at heart, he was a democrat from impulse as well 
as from conviction. He sympathized with the masses, especially 
with labor. Originating from that class, he never lost touch with 
its hopes, feelings, and sufferings. No man ever comprehended 
more thoroughly the theory of our political structure, no man more 
earnestly sought to hold it to the design of its immortal founders. 
He was in this so consistent and courageous that when the Civil 
War broke upon us, he was against coercion by the government, 
not from any sympathy with the South, but from his patriotic love 
of the republic. “A government of States, based on fraternal affec- 
tion, could not be pinned together with bayonets,” he said; and when 
the war was over, he made the remark since attributed to George 
Pendleton, ‘‘ We have freed the blacks and enslaved the whites.” 
His high intellectual force and strength of character made him the 
friend and associate of all the eminent men from Pierce to Chase and 
Stanton, and he influenced all for good. 

An event occurred in his earlier career that, insignificant in itself, 
colored and affected all his after-life. In a heated contest in Ham- 
ilton County over an election for sheriffin which a number of con- 
genial spirits were thrown together, a quasi-political and altogether 
social club came into existence, called the Miami Tribe. Joseph 
Cooper, a popular leader, had been elected sheriff of Hamilton 
County. When he sought the second term generally accorded that 
official, he was defeated in convention by the machine, then in its 
infancy, that has since grown in its pernicious spirit to dominate 
politics. This encroachment upon the old Democracy by a subtle 
and evil element was resented more from instinct than intellectual 
intent by the Miami Tribe. This was asecret association, with noth- 
ing to conceal but its existence, made up of the best men, lately 
bolters from the party on a nomination that had no political signifi- 

cance, and it was thought best that for the time being their remain- 
ing banded together should not be known, It was an unfortunate 
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mistake; for when the fact of its existence became known, the mys- 
tery that enveloped the club gave color to a multitude of lies put in 
circulation by the machine. 

Poor club! Born in innocence, it died in the violence of a mud- 
volcano, with a like effect. The press turned against us and gave 
long columns of assault in their brutal vituperation; while from the 
stump, in English such as it was, and in German that sounded 
dreadful with its dismal refrain, “ Miamis Thribes,” we had a con- 
tinuous torrent of abuse. The uproar was deafening. Fortunately 
the true list of members did not get to the indignant public. This 
fact enabled the more timid to join the enemy. 

‘* Look at our chiefs,” cried McLean, “running into the tall grass 
to wash off the war-paint. They will come out good Indians. 
Never mind, fellows ; keep horns locked and we’re bound to win.” 

But for our gallant leader we should have been run over and plas- 
tered beyond recognition in the mud. “ Despair,” he was wont to 
say, “is the refuge of fools.” ‘There is no assault that can be made 
on a man that he cannot live down, if he has the courage to face it. 
I never knew a man who enjoyed a fight as did Washington McLean. 
I doubt whether he knew what fear meant. I remember his saying, 
“To test a man’s ability, put a pen in his hand; to try his courage, 
seat him in a denist’s chair with an aching tooth.” 

Looking over the roll of members, I am surprised to discover what 
a number of the Miami ‘Tribe rose to eminence. I find them as 
members of Congress, House and Senate; on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court of various States and of the United States; and in 
other high positions. The “Ohio man” was developed in the 
Miami Tribe. There are but three left alive, and the little re- 
mainder can well be proud of the old association. The tomb of 
each has an honored epitaph in the name alone. 

No better illustration of Washington McLean’s character and 
political ability can be given than in his putting forward George H. 
Pendleton for nomination by a National Democratic Convention for 
the Presidency. Pendleton was McLean’s pupil in politics. An 
aristocrat by birth and early association, he was a democrat by tra- 
dition that had its origin in the South, where it was respectable to 
hold slaves under a Jeffersonian dispensation. A man of ordinary 
power, he had a winning way that made him popular when known; 
but that knowledge was not national, and when Mr. McLean willed 
that George H. Pendleton should be the candidate :for the Presi- 
dency, the proposition was at first met with derision: .Mr. McLean 
soon changed all that. His power of combination, his control of 
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leaders, and his manipulation of the press were wonderful. And 
yet the entire Pendleton movement was from first to last under Mr. 
McLean’s hat. I remember well when one night he came to my 
room in Union Square, New York, and asked me if I could get a 
strong leader into the Herald advocating Pendleton’s nomination. 
I told him I thought I could, but that it struck me he wanted some- 
thing better than that. 

‘* What is that?” he asked. 

‘¢ A serious attack on your man in the Tribune.” 

“The devil! What do I want that for?” 

<‘On the principle that a man is helped more by his enemies than 
his friends. Your candidate is being treated with contempt. He 
is sneered at and ridiculed. Let the 7ribune make a serious assault 
on him as a dangerous, bad man, and all that will cease, and the 
Herald will take up the cudgels in behalf of Pendleton from a 
hatred of Greeley.” 

McLean saw the point, and we immediately proceeded to concoct 
a savage assault on our candidate. With much difficulty I got itin 
on the editorial page of the 7ribune. The day after appeared in the 
Herald a defence of the much-abused Ohio politician and a perni- 
cious assault on the guileless Greeley. 

The attempt to nominate Mr. Pendleton proved a failure, but it 
gave to McLean’s protégé a national standing which he carried from 
that out with force and dignity until his death. The two friends 
drifted apart in the later years of public life, and the cause of the dif- 
ference has puzzled many. I think I comprehend the reason. When 
Mr. McLean came to the support of his candidate, he did so more 
from shrewd calculation of chances than from a friendly regard for 
his associate, believing as he did that, if the Northwest could be ral- 
lied to the support of a Western man, he would stand a fair chance 
of election. Mr. Pendleton, feeling the effect of his advocate’s 
masterly management, not only quietly acquiesced, but gave himself 
entirely to the control of his chief. This bred a condition not fa- 
vorable to a continuance of the alliance, for Pendleton sought to use 
the prominence given‘him, and make political combinations natu- 
rally looking to his own advancement. With a politician this in- 
variably means a conciliation of enemies. This, of course, counted 
out McLean, for, like all strong, positive natures, his hatreds were 
as bitter as his friendships were strong. He not only accepted his 
friends but he selected his enemies with rare good judgment, and 
was utterly despotic in his relations to both. The break between 
the two, McLean and Pendleton, was sudden, characteristic, and 
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dramatic. McLean heard accidentally of a dinner-party being 
under way at Pendieton’s house. The guests were men McLean 
had been fighting in Pendleton’s behalf. Seizing his hat, which was 
so much of himself that it seemed always to carry his uader height 
to the upper rim, he repaired at once to Pendleton’s mansion. In 
response to his card, George H. left the table and met his chief in 
the parlors. He approached with his usual amiable look and ex- 
tended hand. McLean took no notice of the hand, and said abruptly: 

‘Since when have you taken to entertaining my enemies ?” 

Pendleton flushed from chin to hair, and replied: ‘‘ Since when 
have I accepted a master of ceremonies to dictate my guests to 
me?” 

What might have followed is not hard to say; but at that moment 
Mrs. Pendleton, a lady of rare grace and beauty, swept in and cor- 
dially invited Mr. McLean to join the dinner-party. ‘There never 
lived a man who had more of the gentleman in him than Washing- 
ton McLean. His manner changed magically from wrath to 
amiability as he said: 

« Excuse me, Mrs. Pendleton, for thus intruding on your enter- 
tainment. You see, I got no notice of it. I had some business with 
your husband. But the business will keep; it will keep, I assure 
you. Good-evening.” 

And so the two parted, never again to meet as friends. 

No better illustration can be given of McLean’s kind heart and 
his influence with men of different politics from himself than what 
occurred during the war, when his old friend Roger A. Pryor was 
taken prisoner. This distinguished jurist and soldier had been be- 
trayed into our hands by an act of treachery, and found himself 
assigned to the same embrasure that held Beall at Fort Lafayette. 
This man was charged with being a spy and pirate. He was no 
ordinary man. Colonel Pryor found that Beall had not only good 
social position, but much culture—was, in fact, a gentleman who, 
from zeal in the Southern cause, had risked his life in a venture 
where the odds were a thousand to one against him. Pryor heard 
Beall’s story, and with his judicial knowledge and experience was 
that he had a good defence if such were presented by a capable 
advocate. Beall begged Pryorto appear for him. That the Colonel 
couid not do; but he wrote to Washington McLean a statement of 
the defence, and asked if a good lawyer could not be procured to 
appear before the court-martial in the prisoner’s behalf. Mr. Mc- 
Lean responded heartily. The lawyer appeared. 

-All efforts in this line proved unavailing. A court-martial is a 
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body of gentlemen wholly unacquainted with law who sit without 
a bar or a jury, and find a verdict in accordance with the wishes of 
their superior officers. Beall’s defence was soon brushed aside, and 
the finding consigned him to death on the gallows. 

From this attempted defence McLean appealed to the clemency 
of the Executive. President Lincoln listened with that patient at- 
tention for which he was so remarkable. To aid him in this call 
for mercy McLean got the President to send for Roger A. Pryor. 
Within twenty-four hours that gentleman appeared under guard at 
the Executive Mansion. With the ability of a practised and success- 
ful advocate he at once entered upon an argument which began by 
showing that Beall had been illegally condemned, and ended with 
an appeal for clemency. McLean told me afterwards that Judge 
Pryor was extremely pathetic in his plea for mercy. There was not 
an unmoved spectator in the room save the man he sought to move. 
The President listened, attentive, indeed interested, but untouched. 
He made no response in words, but poor Beall was duly done to 
death not long after. 

It is strange how strongly the belief has taken hold of the pop- 
ular mind that Abraham Lincoln was a man so under control of his 
kinder emotions that he could not say no when these were appealed 
to. The fact is that, while good-natured in his ways, he was as firm 
as rock in all that his better judgment dictated. A man of iron will 
and indomitable perseverance, he had no trouble from his tempera- 
ment, which was of the coarsest fibre. 

He could not be influenced to intervene in behalf of the unfor- 
tunate Beall, but he did favor Roger A. Pryor in a quaint and odd 
manner. Washington McLean having begged that Pryor might not 
be returned to prison, the President wrote on a scrap of paper an 
order directing Pryor to report to John W. Forney until further 
orders. Of course Judge Pryor hastened to respond to this pleasant 
captivity, and was enjoying himself hugely, when a sour old sena- 
tor from New England called attention to this extraordinary treat- 
ment of “a red-handed rebel.” The President took the hint and 
suggested to Pryor that the sacred soi] of Virginia would be healthier 
for him—and his absence a relief to the administration. 

Mr. McLean’s influence in directing the current of political 
events was not confined to combinations that brought to the front 
influential leaders, but extended, as I have said, to giving force and 
effect to his views upon measures that should govern the policy of 
parties. He was the author of “the Ohio idea” before stated, which 


held that the. government credit,.shaped: into paper notes,-was — 
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money, and no more limited by the supply of gold and silver on hand 
than yard-sticks and bushel-measures were. He protested against 
giving this money to banks, for such corporations to contract or ex- 
pand as their private interests dictated. He asserted that a green- 
back was a legal tender long before the Supreme Court of the 
United States so decided. I have no wish in a paper of this sort to 
enter upon a discussion of the merits or falsity of this proposition. 
I only refer to it for the purpose of saying that the storm which 
shook the financial and political elements from centre to circumfer- 
ence was one made potent by Washington McLean. What men it 
made and unmade, what parties it organized, and what parties it 
defeated or made notorious are now matters of history. 

Of medium height, McLean was strongly built. His trunk was 
in keeping with his massive head, while his intellectual outlook 
indicated his thoughtful powers and great force of character. 
Possessed of a keen sense of humor, it was yet kept subordinate to 
his earnest nature. He was remarkable for his epigrammatic utter- 
ances, many of which passed into general circulation. When asked 
once, for example, to join a club, he said: “No; don’t see the neces- 
sity of organizing to drink.” Again: “The only club to which a 
decent man can belong is hisown home. If aman cannot find com- 
fort in the society of his wife and children he is no fit associate for 
gentlemen.” Speaking of Stephen A. Douglas when that gentleman 
was being brought to the front as a candidate for the Presidency, 
he said: “ He won’t do ; his coat-tails are too near the ground.” Of 
a prominent politician he remarked: “‘ He is a one-storied fellow, 
with his eyes in the roof.” One could filla volume with such terse, 
incisive remarks. 

Washington McLean was of a deeply religious nature, and there 
is a story afloat illustrative of this which, if not true in fact, is 
true to character. It tells of his being seated in the reading- 
room of the Riggs House, Washington, and looking out through 
the large window upon the avenue, made dismal by falling sleet, 
when he was joined by Robert Ingersoll. 

McLean knew the great Agnostic—which means a solemn old 
monkey that goes about protesting earnestly that he cannot be ex- 
pected to measure the universe with his tail: a praiseworthy confes- 
sion that would be agreeable for so insignificant a fact, were it 
not uttered with such arrogant conceit,as if a short tail were a 
crowning merit. 

“« You should have been here a few minutes ago,” said McLean, 
‘to witness a scene upon the street.” 
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«“ What was it?” asked Ingersoll. 

“A poor crippled veteran was hobbling upon one crutch across 
the street, when a voung fellow came along and knocked the crutch 
from under him.” 

«‘ What an outrage!” cried Ingersoll. ‘‘I hope he was arrested. 
He ought to be sent to the penitentiary.” 

Hold on,” cried McLean. “ What better are youdoing ? There 
are all about us poor old men and women, each hobbling through 
life on that one crutch of religious faith, and your pursuit in life is 
to go about knocking that from under the poor wretch. And yet 
you get indignant over my imaginary scene.” 

The great characteristic of Washington McLean was his strong 
American nature. The cold Scotch blood of his ancestors had 
gathered warmth through many generations from the sun and 
earth of our continent; and while he retained the shrewd, brainy 
faculties of his forefathers, he had, in addition, a warm, generous 
impulse that was all American. His success in life illustrates strik- 
ingly our environments. Born a poor boy, and bred a mechanic, 
he won his way to great political power and social recognition. 
The friend and associate of our statesmen, he had a quiet, dignified 
ease of manner that made him at home in the most refined society. 
The paper cap of the mechanic that covers sterling qualities helps 
on instead of hindering success. 

Mr. McLean grew old gracefully. In an historic house on 
Lafayette Square that he remodelled into a beautiful home he 
passed his declining years surrounded by his loving friends and 
family. He retained to the last not only his well-stored mental 
faculties, but the strong religious nature that seemed born in him. 
If his native city of Cincinnati had enough repose from money- 
getting for memory, a bronze statue in the principal public space 
would commemorate Washington. McLean as one of her most emi- 
nent citizens. 


Donn PIATT. 
Mac-o-cHEE, O. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


His eyes on her with Passion burn, 
Hers with Affection on him turn ; 

For such, of Love, is heaven’s own law, 
Since Eve appeared, and Adam saw. 


JOHN BLACKBRIDGE. 
San Dominco. 
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HER FRENCH LOVER. 


I, 


RaYMOND DELORME had been travelling nearly a year when he 
took up his residence in New York, and casually made the acquaint- 
ance of Jack Broughton.  Self-exiled, Delorme styled himself; and 
one day when Broughton had invited him to dinner to make the 
acquaintance of his wife and family, this mark of confidence elicited 
from the Frenchman some details of his past history. 

He was the only son of a widowed mother. His father had died 
while he himself was serving as a volunteer during the Franco- 
Prussian War, and he had returned to his home near Lyons, where 
he had undertaken the care of his father’s modest fortune; devot- 
ing himself meanwhile to the mother whom he adored, and to the 
little sister, many years his junior, whom he passionately loved. 
Until a few years previous theirs had been a happy home. His 
mother’s illness and death were soon followed by his sister’s mar- 
riage—an unfortunate one, he added, from which, however, death 
soon released her. Chagrined at the unhappy circumstances of his 
sister’s married life, and suffering acutely from his double bereave- 
ment, he had sought distraction in travel. The truth was that, 
soon after the birth of her child, Julie Delorme’s unworthy husband 
had been convicted of forgery, and the pride of these good people, 
to whom a good name was dearer than life, was shattered indeed. 
The day that her husband received his sentence poor Julie was 
taken with convulsions, from which she never recovered, and in 
twenty-four hours she died, leaving to her brother’s care her two- 
months’-old baby. To place the child out to nurse with a respectable 
young woman, one of his tenants, and to leave the beloved country 
which had now become for him an abode of shame, was the work 
of a few short weeks; and after a year’s travel Raymond Delorme 
had settled down in New York, determined to remain and to send 
for his little niece as soon as she could leave her foster-mother, so 
that she might grow up in a country where her father’s disgrace 
was unknown. Such, in brief, was the history of the grave, distin- 
guished-looking gentleman who presented himself in response to 
Jack’s invitation at the Broughton mansion. 

Mrs. Broughton was very favorably impressed with the courteous 
foreigner’s high-bred air and manners; and so jt came to pass that 
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in a very few months Delorme was a welcome visitor in the Brough- 
ton establishment, as well as an ardent admirer of Mrs. Broughton’s 
pretty sister, Blanche Urquhart. 


Blanche spoke French well, and was a fine musician. Delorme 


was fond of music, and the girl not only afforded him the relief of - 


conversing occasionally in his own language, but learned French 
songs for him. She had no idea of flirting with her elderly admirer, 
whom she regarded as a middle-aged man, in spite of the fact that 


he was scarce forty: but she was pleased with his attentions, which 
flattered her, and when he uttered some of the compliments which 


fell from his lips so naturally, she would raise her eyes to his with 


a frank expression of gratified vanity perhaps more dangerous than 


coquetry. 


II. 


One afternoon Delorme presented himself at Jack’s office, looking 
somewhat grave and concerned. He had several times lately called 
to see Broughton on business relating to some investments in this 
country. 

‘* Well,” inquired Jack, “ what’s up? More investments ?” 

“ No, my friend, more personal matters. See, my dear Brough- 
ton, grace to your hospitality. I go to your house in friend.” (De- 
lorme usually indulged in a liberal translation of French idioms.) 
“You, Mrs. Broughton, your charming sister, all receive me as a 
friend. Now, then, what do you know of me? Nothing but that 
I have myself told you.” 

“«¢ That’s all right,” said Jack, a little puzzled. “It does not take 
a profound physiognomist to know that you’re an honest man, and 
anyone can see you’re a gentleman.” 

The tears stood in the Frenchman’s eyes, very much to Jack’s 
surprise, as, without speaking for a moment, he extended his hand 
and grasped Jack’s with sincere cordiality. When, however, De- 
lorme proceeded to place in Jack’s hands a written document drawn 
up by the family notary, whose signature was attested by the Amer- 
ican consul at Lyons, reciting in substance all the facts already 
set forth, not even excepting the sad cause of his self-exile, Jack’s 
protest was emphatic and sincere that his friend had gone to alto- 
gether unnecessary trouble; that he had never doubted that he had 
good reasons of his own for taking up his residence in America, etc. 

“T have reasons, I have reasons, my friend,” exclaimed Delorme. 
* Miss Urquhart’s father and mother are living, You will, my 
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friend, now act for me, and ask of them the hand of Miss Blanche 
in marriage, is it not ?” 

Jack quickly converted a hearty laugh into a sort of strangling 
cough as he noticed the expression with which the first evidence 
of hilarity had been received by Delorme. 

“T can hardly help laughing,” he said, rather humbly; “ you see, 
Blanche seems scarcely more than a child to me, and the idea of 
her getting married, and to a man older than I, seems almost amus- 
ing.” 

The grave, searching look with which Delorme regarded him was 
not at all reassuring to our honest friend; and it must be confessed 
that Jack looked, as he really was, a little disconcerted by the very 
unexpected turn things had taken. 

‘‘Mr. Broughton,” said Delorme, at last, “tell it to me all 
frankly. Such marriage would not be agreeable to you?” 

“ Why, n—n—lI mean, certainly, if it would be agreeable to 
Blanche,” Jack broke out. ‘‘ By the way, what does she say ? 
Have you spoken to her?” 

‘‘ Broughton, my friend,” exclaimed Delorme, looking really 
hurt, “Iam aman of honor. I speak not to the young lady till I 
know the wishes of her parents, of her sister, of yourself. What say 
you ? Will you approach them on this subject ? Will you—— ” 

‘‘ Why, look here, my dear fellow,” interposed Jack, with a sense 
of relief at the happy thought, ‘‘ that’s not the way we do things in 
this country. An American girl doesn’t expect a man to consult 
others before she has made up her mind whether she’ll have him or 
not. If Blanche consents to marry you, you need not fear but she 
will win the consent of her parents; and Georgie and I, you may be 
sure, will not—object—will, in fact, be most happy.” Jack’s good- 
nature here rather got the better of his veracity. 

‘* Well, then, my friend, will you speak to her? Tell her my 
sentiments. I am no more young, it is true; but I entertain for 
Miss Blanche a devotion such as will some day procure her affec- 
tion.” 

“ Now, look here, Delorme; I assure you your best plan is to tackle 
an American girl American fashion. Speak to her yourself. You 
can tell her what you feel a great deal better than anyone else can.” 

And so, finally, in spite of Delorme’s reluctance, it came about 
that at eight o’clock that evening, when Blanche Urquhart, some- 
what hurt to think that Jack and his wife should have gone to the 
theatre without her, had settled down to a novel gnd solitude, Mr, 
Raymond Delorme was announced, 
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III. 


It would be difficult for an American to analyze Delorme’s feel- 
ings. A Frenchman to the manner born, he had concerned him- 
self but little about the manners and customs of other nations. He 
had travelled little out of France until the previous year, and even 
during his short residence in America had given little thought to 
the social customs of the people among whom his lot had been cast. 
With the exception of the Broughtons, he had visited few American 
families, none informally. According to American ideas, he had 
paid Blanche no marked attention. He had never invited her out 
to a theatre or other place of entertainment: he would as soon have 
thought of asking her to visit him at his bachelor quarters. In any 
little attention by which he had sought to repay the hospitality 
extended to him he had always included the entire family, or at 
least Mrs. Broughton as well as Blanche. He had never even 
sought, after the fashion of American lovers, to enjoy her society 
alone ; and if chance had occasionally thrown them together for a 
few moments, he had ruminated gratefully upon the charm of 
being treated in so friendly a manner, and rejoiced at the con- 
fidence which “ce bon cher Broughton” and his charming wife 
deigned to repose in him, and had rewarded it, as he supposed, by 
treating the young lady with an even greater degree of distant old= 
fashioned politeness than usual. This both amused and gratified 
Blanche, for no one enjoys the grand seigneur style and the being 
treated en grande dame more thoroughly than America’s democratic 
daughters. Delorme had been a little nonplussed—a little offended, 
indeed, for the moment—at Broughton’s undisguised amazement 
on receiving his proposal for his sister-in-law’s hand. He noticed 
that the idea seemed to strike him comically. But that notion he 
dismissed when Jack urged that he seek to forward his suit directly 
and when he remembered that his American friend had professed 
himself perfectly satisfied as to his fortune and antecedents. Nor 
did it in the least weaken his hopes that he could not have recalled 
any tangible act or expressed word on Blanche’s part indicative of 
a marked preference for himself; indeed, if he had, the lover’s 
gratification would no doubt have been tempered by a reflection 
that it was hardly a correct manifestation. She had always been 
apparently glad to see him and anxious to please, and what more 
could he expect of a young lady to whom no suggestion of marriage 
had been made ? : 
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Had he witnessed Georgie Broughton’s amused surprise when 
Jack told his tale, Delorme might have found in his pride a safe- 
guard against his passion, for indeed he was deeply in love—more 
so than even he himself imagined. 

‘* What will Blanche say?” was all Mrs. Broughton could find 
utterance for as her husband concluded his narrative; to which 
Jack replied: “ Well, that we’ll find out later. I told him he had 
better call this evening, as I thought he would find her alone-; and 
to prove myself a sure prophet, you and I will ‘ take in’ Langtry to- 
night.” 


As Delorme entered the Broughtons’ cosey parlor, Blanche, who 
was not partial to solitude, hailed his arrival as a pleasant diversion, 
and, rising to meet him, stepped forward with empressement, as he 
joyously reflected, and with outstretched hand exclaimed: “Oh, 
Mr. Delorme, I am so glad to see you.” 

As Delorme bent over the proffered hand expressing his acknowl- 
edgments for the welcome, he detained the little fingers a moment 
longer than was necessary, and looking up to see if his audacity 
was to bring a rebuke, his lover’s heart was again reassured, for 
Blanche’s pretty face still wore its pleasant smile of welcome. 

A little small talk followed, in which Blanche showed consid- 
erably less embarrassment than her elderly lover. She thought 
Delorme seemed more preoccupied than usual, and in the goodness 
of her heart, which was unlimited, she sought in all ways to enter- 
tain him. She was indeed so “ blithe and bonny” that had Delorme 
not already lost his heart to her, it is safe to. assume he would have 
done so then and there; and being, like all men, gifted with his 
share of vanity, he attributed her blithesome mood, in part at least, 
to her pleasure at his presence. She played and sang and talked, 
and still the embarrassment of the, to him, strange duty he had 
undertaken, that of pleading his own cause to a beautiful girl, kept 
him from broaching the subject that was uppermost in his mind. 

Once in the course of the evening he came very near it. Blanche 
had just sung a charming little French song, and as she rose from 
the piano-stool, gracefully declining by a gesture the chair he 
offered, she took a seat on the sofa, saying naively: 

‘‘Won’t you sit here,” indicating the seat beside her. 

As Delorme complied with her request, and turned his gaze full 
upon her, he thought he had never beheld a more beautiful picture. 
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Blanche was indeed a very pretty girl, and as she sat, her face partly 
turned from him, her lips slightly parted, her clear skin a little 
flushed with the exertion of singing, the eyes cast down, and the 
long lashes resting on the delicate cheek, her appearance certainly 
justified her lover’s admiration. 

A moment’s silence, and then Blanche, raising her face, turned 
to meet his ardent gaze. ‘I'he deep-blue eyes met his, but neither 
boldly nor shrinkingly. She read admiration in his looks with the 
innocent pleasure of a pretty girl who knows she is pretty. She 
blushed slightly, but did not turn her eyes from his, and said, with 
an arch smile: 

“ A penny for your thoughts, monsieur.” 

“What I think! Ah! mademoiselle”—then suddenly breaking 
off—‘* will you not give mea flower?” pointing to the violets on 
her bosom. 

“With pleasure,” said the girl; “but where will you put it? 
Your boutonniére of lilies is too perfect to discard, and you cannot 
wear two.” 

“Your flower shall be next my heart,” was the gallant reply, as 
he quickly removed the lilies from his hutton-hole. 

Blanche gently put out her hand, and glancing at them sweetly, 
said : 

‘¢ Shall we exchange, monsieur? Let me replace those with some 
of my violets, and I will wear your lilies with the rest;” and, suit- 
ing the action to the word, she took the spray of lilies from his 
hand, and, laying it in her lap, turned to him and proceeded to 
replace them with half-a-dozen violets taken from her bosom. As 
Delorme leaned forward to facilitate her movements, and felt her 
deft fingers on the lapel of his coat, he gazed on her with a look 
which, had Miss Blanche met it, must surely have warned her that 
she was on dangerous ground ; but, with her eyes intent on the 
boutonniére, that intrepid young woman was making to herself the 
following reflection: 

“I’m going to have a real flirtation with the old gentleman to- 
night. Isn’t he splendid? What fun I shall have telling Georgie!” 

‘‘ There!” she said, as she finished pinning the violets in place. 
“Now let me arrange those lovely lilies;” and, rising to adjust 
them before the looking-glass, the spell was broken, and Delorme 
was once more casting about for another opportunity to declare 
himself. 

“Miss Blanche,” he said at length, as the girl resumed her seat 
beside him, “may I tell you something of my history?” 
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“Oh, do!” she said, effusively; and then, hesitatingly and with 
an irresistibly sympathetic glance, “ that is, unless it will make you 
sad. I know you are in mourning for your sister; Jack told me.” 

“ You are a young girl, but a true woman. You have the heart,” 
answered Delorme, touched by the girl’s evident sympathy for his 
sorrow; then, somewhat eagerly: “ Did Mr. Jack tell you the object 
of my visit this evening ?” 

‘‘Why, no. I-don’t think—did he know you were coming ?” and 
to herself, ‘‘ Jack, you wretch!” 

He, also to himself: “Ah / ce scelerat/ he help me not at all;” 
and aloud: 

“T told him I desired to pay my respects to you, mademoiselle.” 

Blanche laughed softly. “Did you know that according to 
American ideas that was almost as much as to invite him and 
Georgie to keep out of the way ?” and she laughed again merrily. 

“Indeed not,” exclaimed Delorme; “I hope I not have offended.” 

“Oh, no. They knew you did not mean it so. But please tell 

ne your history.” 

“Ah! yes. You would hear it.” 

And so, simply and modestly where it related to that which was 
creditable to him, with undisguised emotion where he spoke of his 
mother’s death and that of his sister Julie, of the little infant niece 
left in France, as he frankly told her, to her infinite amusement, 
till it can be weaned, “when a nurse shall fetch it to him in Amer- 
ica,” he explained briefly in his quaint language, part French, part 
English, how he had come to take up his abode in the States. 

During his short narrative Blanche had been thoroughly inter- 
ested. She, as well as her sister and brother-in-law, liked Delorme, 
and admired his evidently chivalrous nature. As she listened to 
him she appreciated the modesty of his reference to himself; her 
eyes filled with honest tears of womanly sympathy as he spoke of 
those he had loved and lost; but when, his recital over, he turned 
to her and said gravely and with dignity, “Miss Blanche, I came 
here to-night to lay my hand and modest fortune at your feet, to ask 
you to be the wife of Raymond Delorme, and a mother for his sis- 
ter’s child,” the girl’s amazement almost eclipsed that of her honest 
brother-in-law, and with an exclamation, in which poor Delorme was 
puzzled to know whether surprise or amusement predominated, she 
nervously succumbed to an irresistible inclination to laugh. 

To a woman’s ear such a laugh would have betrayed the semi- 

hysterical feeling which had provoked it, and she would have real- 
ized that, with emotion aroused by some parts of his recital, and, 
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some suppressed amusement at the manner of its telling, striking 
oddly upon her American ears, the unexpected climax had resulted 
in a laugh which was almost as akin to tears as to merriment, and 
far more akin to them than to ridicule. 

Unfortunately for Delorme’s peace of mind, Blanche’s look of 
intense surprise had strikingly reminded him of Jack Broughton’s 
own reception of his proposal. To his mind it was evident that 
these people, in spite of their willingness to give him their friend- 
ship, regarded a closer alliance as preposterous. He could not very 
well see why ; and this young lady, who so lately had well-nigh 
wept from sympathy with his woés, was now, at such a moment, 
when he had just laid his hand and fortune at her feet, actually 
laughing at him. It was heartless and in bad taste, and before 
Blanche could control herself he had risen from his seat. 

‘© Mademoiselle, I ask pardon for my presumption. I have at 
least a little repaired the damage by giving you much amusement.” 

“Qh, no, Mr. Delorme, really!” exclaimed Blanche. 

“Pardon, mademoiselle, we do not laugh unless we are amused. 
In my country one laughs not at the heart of a man.” 

With alow bow Raymond Delorme withdrew, and Blanche re- 
mained for a moment horrified at herself, at the whole situation; 
then, in a moment, a sense of what was due to this man and to her- 
self swept away all reserve. She rushed to the door. Delorme had 
already put on his coat. 

‘¢ Mr. Delorme, please do not gofora moment. I did not—indeed 


I did not—laugh because I was amused; it was nervousness. I am 


quite sensible of the honor you have done me; Iam proud to know 
that a man I esteem so much as you can think highly enough of 
nie to wish to make me his wife; but in justice to you as well as to 
myself, I must refuse your flattering offer. I do not, I never can, 
love you as I would want to love the man Imarry. I hope you will 
always regard me as a friend.” 

Up to this point Blanche had spoken hurriedly but earnestly and 
sincerely, and Delorme had listened intently and respectfully; but 
as she found herself drifting into the stereotyped language of refusal, 
—language she had so often seen in print—a sense of the ridiculous, 
outwardly suppressed though it was, shot a light of amusement into 
her dark-blue eyes, which Delorme in his sensitive mood was quick 
to perceive. She extended her hand to him. He at first declined 
to notice it, but as he turned to go out something stronger than 


himself controlled him. He took the extended hand and raised it- 


to his lips. A moment more and he was gone. 
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He had walked but a little way when he gratefully hailed a pass- 
ing cab, and, ensconced in the farthest corner of it, he gave way to 
the liveliest emotion, weeping, indeed, as he had not wept since his 
mother’s death. cote 

“ Well, Blanche, what kind of a time have you had this evening?” 

Blanche turned to her sister a glance full of reproach. 

“ A horrid time—I think you were both too mean for anything. 
You knew what he was coming for, and never gave me the slight- 
est hint. Now I’ve disgraced myself and you—the whole family ;” 
and she swept indignantly from the room. 

An early hour the next forenoon brought to Jack Broughton the 
following letter: 

“My DEAR Mr. 

“You have without doubt already learned how, taking your 
advice, I had the honor to give to Miss Urquhart yesterday evening 
a quarter of an hour’s amusement. I offered to Miss Urquhart my 
hand and fortune, not before, as a man of honor, I had assured 
you, her brother, of the honesty and sincerity of my intention, of 
my motives. It seems I do not please the young lady—that, it is 


‘true, is not surprising; but, my dear Broughton, in what sense is 


my misfortune ridiculous? You have treated me as a friend. I 
will not doubt of your sincerity, but in some fashion I make a faux 
pas—a mistake. To resume our relations would be to you painful, 
to me impossible. Convey to Mrs. Broughton the sentiments, if 
she will permit it, of the continuance of my friendship. To Miss 
Urquhart you will say that she is still mistress of my heart. T'o- 
day it shall amuse her. ‘To-morrow she shall say with reflection, 
yet without regret (I do not flatter myself), ‘ He was an honest man, 
and he loved me,’ and she will at least not laugh, for she has, after 
all, a woman’s heart. For yourself, in spite of all, I grasp loyally 
your hand. Adieu, mon ami. ‘To-day I resume my travels. 
Your friend, DELORME.” 


To telephone for a cab was Jack’s first action; as he waited for 
it he re-read the letter. ‘‘The man is good metal all through. 
Too bad! too bad! I had no idea he was hit so hard. D—— it, 
has that little monkey flirted with him, I wonder? No, I don’t be- 
lieve it. Blanche isa good sort, and then she never saw him alone. 
After all, she might do worse. What the mischief did she mean 
by laughing at him? Took her by surprise, I suppose. Gad, I 
know it did me.” 
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On arriving at Delorme’s lodgings he found he was too late. 


The French gentleman had paid his rent to the end of the month, 
and left that morning. 


V. 


Two years had elapsed since Delorme’s abrupt departure. Jack 
Broughton and his wife were enjoying a (/éle-d-téte breakfast. 
Blanche Urquhart was once more under their roof, and at that 
moment was again the subject of their conversation. 

“Do you know, Jack,” said Georgie, with pensive gravity, “do 
you know I cannot help thinking that Blanche thinks a good deal 
about poor Delorme.” 

“ Nonsense!” says practical Jack; “nonsense, my dear! She 
was a little cut up at having refused him the way she did; but, 
bless my soul, we have not heard from him in two years! ” 

‘* What has that got to do with it, stupid? You don’t suppose 
it is with a woman as it is with a man, ‘out of sight out of mind’? 
Look here,” Georgie added quickly, to prevent an interruption; 
‘do you remember that picture we had of Delorme that was lost 
last winter. I found it last night.” 

‘Well, I always told you it would turn up somewhere. Photo- 
graphs don’t travel on their own hook. Where was it?” 

“ Blanche had it,” answered Georgie, quickly. - 

«The d 1 she had!” exclaimed Jack. 

‘**Hush, Jack; you must not. Yes, I came across it when looking 
for her fan; and, if you won’t shout bad words at me, I’ll tell you 
something more—it was in a bonbonniére that he gave her, and tied 
to it with a satin ribbon were a little bunch of violets and a spray 
of lilies-of-the-valley.” 

“‘ Well, ’m ”— a warning look from Georgie, and Jack concludes 
more quietly—“ I’m amazed at the perversity of woman, that’s all. 
When she could have had him, she laughed at him; and now, when 
no one knows where he is, or whether he is married or single, she 
enshrines his photograph in a candy-box with a halo of withered 
flowers, and pines for him in secret. However, I must tell you, I’ve 
arranged the Montreal trip, and I expect you and Blanche to be 
all ready to go with me on the 10th.” 

“Oh, Jack, you’re such a dear, good fellow! ” 

Five minutes later, Mr. Broughton’s good-natured countenance 
‘was illumined with more than usual radiance, as he puffed his 
morning cigar in his easy-chair, with Georgie seated on the arm 
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thereof, her own soft arm around his neck, as she announced their 
plans to Blanche, who had in the meantime condescended to put in 
an appearance. 

Three weeks later the Broughtons and their pretty sister were 
gayly assisting at the Canadian ice carnival, and thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the novelty of all this fun and frolic, snatched by these sturdy 
Canadian men and rosy-~heeked maidens from the jaws of old grim 
Winter himself. One day when Georgie, worn out with the week’s 
excitement, had sent Jack and Blanche out sleigh-riding without 
her, these two giddy young people managed to get into trouble, 
and, with a suddenness that neither could ever account for, they 
found themselves crawling out of a snow-bank, the sleigh bottom 
upwards, and the frightened horses plunging up to the girths in 
snow. Jack fortunately had not lost his grip on the lines. Ina 
moment friendly hands were helping to straighten the wreck, and 
other sleighs stopped, while the occupants kindly proffered needed 
help. Among them was a fine-looking man with an iron-gray mus- 
tache, occupying a cutter with a tiny child, whose golden curls and 
blue eyes strayed out from the mass of soft white fur in which she 
was enveloped. 

He had scarcely reined in his horse to ascertain the extent of the 
disaster, when Jack, seeing him, exclaimed : 

“Why, Delorme, my dear fellow, is that you? You remember 
my sister Blanche, don’t you?” and before either Delorme or 
Blanche could do more than acknowledge each other’s presence by 
a formal salutation, Jack went on: ‘‘ There’s no harm done, pro- 
vided Blanche doesn’t take cold waiting for me to straighten things 
out. If you want to do me a real service, you might take that 
young lady to the hotel and tell Mrs. Broughton—who’ll be de- 
lighted to see you—that I’ll be there presently, as soon as I can 
dispose of the trap and the horses. Whoa there, you brute! don’t 
walk all over me. Won’t you oblige me, Delorme?” 

‘* With the greatest pleasure,” answered Delorme, bowing cere- 
moniously to Blanche, as he stepped out of the cutter. ‘‘I can 
take the little one on my knee when I am seated,” he added, observ- 
ing her hesitation; and, scarcely looking at him, Blanche took her 
seat, and lifting the pretty child on to her own lap, she said : 

“Tt will be best so, will it not, unless she is afraid of me?” of 
which the little creature showed no signs, eying the whole proceed- 
ing with calm infantile philosophy. 

“ Well, my dear Broughton, I will say aw revoir. I am really 
charmed to see you once more,” said Delorme; and, taking his seat 
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in the low cutter alongside of Blanche, he waved his hand to Jack 
and drove on. 

‘<Ts this the little niece you told us of, Monsieur Delorme?” in- 
quired Blanche, after a few moments’ silence. 

“Tt is, mademoiselle.” 

“ What a lovely child!” 

A few more moments of silence, during which Delorme smiled a 


little bitterly ; then, turning, he looked steadily at Blanche. The 


latter kept her eyes fixed on those of the child, whose big blue orbs 
were seriously reconnoitring her own countenance. The inspection 
was evidently satisfactory, for ina moment the child turned her face 
with a contented. smile towards Delorme, displaying as it did so, 
four tiny pearly teeth. 

Involuntarily Blanche followed the child’s glad look, and in a 
moment her eyes met the grave, sad glance of her companion, then 
dropped, as the color deepened in her cheeks. 

«* My little Julie is happy in your arms,” he said; “she has the 
good taste to like everything that is beautiful.” 

‘Tt is very nice of you to say so,” answered Blanche, trying to 
laugh merrily, but in spite of herself displaying a little embarrass- 
ment. Then, to relieve herself, “ Does little Julie resemble her 
mother?” she inquired, gravely. 

“ Yes, mademoiselle, very much. By the way, you have not yet 
told me at what hotel you stop.” 

Blanche gave him the name, and could not suppress a little feel- 
ing of annoyance on realizing that in her embarrassment she had 
allowed Delorme to drive in the wrong direction. 

He turned the horse round witha smile. “If we are to get there 
before Mr. Broughton we had better change the direction.” 

Again silence. Little Julie had nestled down in the arms of her 
new friend, and was evidently going to sleep. As Delorme looked 
at her now, with the sweet face of his companion bent over the 
lovely child that lay so confidingly against her bosom, his eyes filled 
with tears. ‘Two years ago he had dreamed of just such a picture. 
As he spoke it was with an unbidden sigh : 

“TJ am afraid she will fatigue you. I am outa little longer than 
usual, and the little one is sleepy.” 

‘* Indeed she will not tire me,” said Blanche, quickly. “Iam so 
glad to hold her.” 

** Mr. Delorme,” she resumed, after another awkward pause, “ if 
I was, as you thought, rude to you the last time we met, I want to 
say that on your part you did me an injustice: I was taken greatly 
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by surprise, and I was a little foolishly nervous, but I would have 
died rather than have hurt your feelings.” 

“Thank you, mademoiselle. I was a foolish man, very presump- 
tuous, and ignorant of American ways. It is I who ask your 
pardon.” 

“Indeed, you must not-do that. You conferred a great honor 
upon a foolish girl, who was perhaps too young and too foolish to 
appreciate it fully. I have wished many times that we could meet 
again so that I might make you understand this.” 

“You have thought of me sometimes? That is good to hear. I 
have thoughtof you too—not many times, but always. But to what 
end tell you these things? We shall be friends, shall we not ?” 

“T hope so, Monsieur Delorme,” was the soft reply. 

“T live here,” remarked Delorme, suddenly, as he reined in his 
horse and a groom stepped forward to the animal’s head. 

“'Tell Marie to come and take the child,” he said to the man in 
French; and turning to Blanche he added, “I take the liberty to 
stop one minute; the nurse will take the child; she sleeps now and 
would fatigue you.” 

Must. I let her go?” And asthe nurse appeared, and the little 
thing opened sleepy eyes, she kissed it with a whispered ‘‘ God bless 
you, darling,” and surrendered her charge. 

You are very good to my little one,” said Delorme, as they 
drove on. 

“I love children,” answered Blanche, “and I cannot forget that 
little Julie has no mother.” - 

“ Ah, my poor little one! that is true.” 

“ Monsieur Delorme,” said Blanche, after another awkward silence, 
‘you have not told meif you have quite forgiven me for my rude- 
ness two years ago.” 

“Did I not? It was, then, because there was nothing to forgive, 
mademoiselle. I know American ways better now than I did then. 
According to. American customs, I had not indicated even a prefer- 
ence for the woman I loved. ‘To you the thought of the marriage 
I proposed was not only strange, buteven absurd. But rest assured, 
mademoiselle, I shall not again place you in the same embarrassment.” 

“ Thank you; -I appreciate your consideration,” said Blanche, a 


_ little bitterly, “even though it indicates how readily Monsieur 


Delorme changes his mind.” 

“ Mademoiselle, a man of honor has some pride, a man of sense 
some discretion. Once burned, we fear the fire. A man does not 
wear his heart on his sleeve. He respects himself too much,” 
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“When a man truly loves a woman, he thinks it no dishonor to 
try to win her love,” Blanche replied, quickly. 

The hotel is now in sight. Delorme reins in his steed to a walk- 
ing pace, and the blood mounts to his pale cheek as he tries to sound 
the full depth of the girl’s meaning. Blanche is almost choking as 
she realizes the full force of her impulsive words. What will he 
think ?—that she is a heartless coquette, anxious to bring him again 
to her feet? or a scheming girl, ready to overstep all bounds of 


- maidenly reserve to catch a husband ? 


Delorme finally speaks: — 

“ Miss Blanche, does an American woman ever change her mind ?” 

“Sometimes,” a little tremulously. 

“You said to me two years ago, ‘I do not, I never can, love you; 
and a woman in this country does not marry unless she loves.’ ” 

No answer. 

“You say nothing.” 

Still no answer. 

‘* Miss Blanche, I too think it no dishonor to try to win a woman’s 
love—if only I may hope to succeed.” His voice trembled as he 
added, ‘‘ May I hope?” 

Stooping low he tries to read his answer in her eyes, and to hear 
the little word that lovers have wanted to hear since ever love was. 

“< Yes,” it came at last, soft and low, but distinct; and as Delorme 
hands her out of the cutter he can hardly refrain from pressing the 
little gloved hand to his lips. 

“Georgie, I have brought back an old friend with me,” says 
Blanche; and as Mrs. Broughton extends her right hand cordially 
to Delorme, her left is squeezed excitedly by Blanche, and all that 
we have been clumsily trying to relate for the past half-hour is in- 
stantly revealed to her. 

“T am charmed to see you, Mons. Delorme ; but where is Jack?” 

Jack’s absence having been duly explained, and Blanche having 
retired to remove her wraps, Delorme ventures to express the hope 
that Mrs. Broughton “ will be as good as to charge herself ” to con- 
vey to her dear parents his proposal for her sister’s hand. 

“ What does Blanche say, Mr. Delorme ?” 

“Ah! Mrs. Broughton, she is so good as to say she can give me 
a different answer now to two years ago.” 

“Tam very glad,” says Georgie, extending both hands,to him; 
and Jack enters the room just in time to see Delorme respectfully 
saluting his future sister-in-law on one cheek, then on the other. 

“ Hullo,” says Jack, “ that’s not Blanche.” 
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‘* Ah! my good very friend, it was a kind providence inspired you 
to place Miss Blanche in my charge.” 

“T knew it. Georgie, congratulate me, my dear; for once I did 
the right thing at the right time. Blanche, dear,” as his sister-in- 
law entered the room, “I congratulate you. I feel that this is all 
my doing. Take her, Delorme, and may she never give you half 
as much trouble as she has given me;” and handing her over to 
Delorme, poor Jack again nearly put his foot in it by an explosion 
of laughter as Delorme raised Blanche’s hand to his lips. ‘I beg 
your pardon, my dear fellow, I do indeed; but honestly, if you can’t 
do better than that, an American girl like Blanche will never believe 
you are genuinely in love with her.” 

Thus encouraged, Delorme ventured to press his lips gently on 
the girl’s forehead, blushing meanwhile like a girl himself. But 
as they proceeded to the dining-room he whispered : 

“ Ah! my sweet Blanche, you shall teach my French heart your 
good American ways.” 

And doubtless she did. 


GEoRGE WILLIAM HILL. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YOU OR I, JACK FROST? 


You remember that day, Jack Frost, that day in the wintry weather, 
When she, and you, and I were out in a sleigh together, 

Your cousin, grim Boreas, was doing his best (to give the old rascal his due), 
And I scarce could tell, Jack, when ’twas I, nor yet, Jack, when ’twas you. 


Was it you, you rogue, who deepened so the rose tint on her cheek? 

Or was it—well, the few low words I bent my head to speak ? 

Was it you who dimmed, that blustering day, the brightness of her eyes ? 
Or was it just a tear or two, to which my words gave rise ? 


And then she shivered sometimes, and drew closer to my side, 
Till I wished my whole existence could be passed in a sleigh ride. 
The shiver you may claim, Jack ; ’tis entirely in your line ; 

Yes! I yield to you the shiver, but the gesture I call mine. 


It couldn’t have been you who made her clasp my arm when we went down- 
hill, 

With a little hand in a fur-edged glove—I wish I felt there still ; 

I would be just, Jack Frost—would insist upon fair-play, 

But wasn’t it J, rather more than you, the day we were out in that sleigh ? 


W. S. PHILuips. 
ALLEGHENY, Pa. 
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THE CONFEDERATE STA7.0. 


ANOTHER history of the war! This time it is “A Short History 
of the Confederate States,” by Jefferson Davis.* 

The first thing to be said of this book is that its title may seem 
to be misleading; for it is a full octavo of 505 pages, which, al- 
though ‘‘ short” as compared with Mr. Davis’s previous work, ‘‘ The 
Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government,” nevertheless makes 
a handsome and good-sized volume. Every page bears evidence of 
an effort at condensation, which has been successful to the furthest 
point of clearness of narrative, which has always been maintained. 
That lucidity of style and stern avoidance of mere verbiage which 
always distinguished Mr. Davis’s speeches, state papers, and writ- 
ings on constitutional history, are characteristics of every chapter 
of this summary of his own career and the separate history of his 
people. It could not have been shorter by a single page without 
injury to the narrative or to the argument. 

What the public have the right to expect in such a book is:a 
thorough-going partisan presentation of the Southern creed and of 
Confederate deeds during the war between the States—an appeal to 


the candid judgment of the world rather than a judicial statement - 


of its verdict. For, after war and other conflicts, it is well to re- 
member that the partisan has his place in history, and a place as im- 
portant as that of the philosophical spectator who shall afterwards 
pronounce his verdict on the strife. It is rarely given to any man 
to be both partisan and judge; for despite of desire the sound of 
the old bugles wild mingle in the debate that follows battle. The 
most that can be hoped for in a history of a strife written by an 
actor in it is that he shall honestly present its facts and bear no 
hostility against his old antagonists. 

This plane of moral elevation Mr. Davis had reached before he 
began to write his history. Selected as the scapegoat of his peo- 
ple, and charged with crimes which he not only did not commit, 
but of which he was incapable, he died at peace with all the world, 
and bore no ill-will to any of his former antagonists. This was 
due as much—I think equally—to his philosophic temperament 
as to his benign moral character; for to those who knew him well, 
Mr. Davis, in his old age at least, seemed an incarnation of sweet- 
ness and light, to whom cruelty or even intolerance of opinion 
was incompatible and indeed impossible. 


* New York: Belford Company, Publishers, 1890. 
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But what was not incompatible with his character was an inca- 
pacity to permit military facts to change or even to ameliorate his 
political creed; for to him political truths, or what he regarded as 
political truths, had the sanctity of religious obligations. An in- 
tense nature, he saw one side of the truth so clearly, and knew that 
he could expound it so plainly, that he did not understand men 
who could not see it as he saw it, and above all who could act con- 
trary to their convictions or to the logical outcome of their princi- 
ples. In the last year of his life he said one evening: 

‘IT can understand the Republicans—they were consistent; they 
were opposed to the extension of slavery, and did not hesitate to 
fight against the South because the South insisted on her equal 
right to the Territories; I can understand the abolitionists—they 
believed slavery to be a sin, and therefore felt justified in carrying 
war into the States where it existed: but I cannot understand the 
War-Democrats; I cannot understand how men whose creed admit- 
ted the sovereignty of the States should have enlisted and fought in 
an army organized to put down the States. Can you explain it ?-” 

I felt incompetent to reply because I knew my interpretation 
would have moved his contempt for the men influenced by tempo- 
rizing motives—for men who halted half-way. My explanation 
would have been that, while asserting the States-origin of the Union, 
they yet held the Union to be supreme, and that in fighting for the 
Union they believed that they were rendering the best service in 
their power to the States that created it. But to Mr. Davis and 
indeed to all the Southern leaders, and to an overwhelming major- 
ity of the Southern people, the creature of the States never was en- 
dowed with sovereignty, and remained a creature only, subject, to 
the last, to the orders of her masters and creators. 

“IT had expected to see the reaction ere this,” he said to me one 
evening, “but do not hope to live long enough to see it now; but 
I hope, sir, the time will come when any man who denies the doc- 
trine of State rights will not find a State in all the Union to shel- 
ter him.” 

Of course, with such a creed, the results of the war brought no 
change of views. The war taught the South one truth only—that 
the peaceful secession of any State from the Union of States would 
never be tolerated; that the South retained, what all peoples have 
—the belligerent right of revolution, which was to be met, if as- 
serted, with the equally belligerent right of suppression. 

What we of the North do not understand is that the South— 
meaning thereby the brains of the South—instead of regarding the 
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State-Rights doctrine as a mere theory, to be debated like any other 
theory, held it as a sacred inheritance for which they were ready to 


die and to which they owed unfaltering allegiance. 


This was the case almost universally. That is to say, the theory 
of States Rights was held with religious conviction and fervor by as 
large a percentage of the leading people as that which in other times 
held to the truths of the various revolutions of history. 

But ag»in the lesson of the Gospels was illustrated—-Ye cannot 
serve two masters. 

Justification has no rightful place in the records of a democracy. 
Whether the Southern people were justified in seceding has 
nothing to do with the fact or the right of secession. If a commu- 
nity is dissatisfied, from any cause or from none, with their existing 
political relations, they have the right—the inalienable right—to 
change them, provided that in changing them they do no injury to 
their late associates. 

Was the South justified in passing its acts of secession? Here 
my own answer must contradict my actions, go contrary to my sym- 
pathies, and give the lie, apparently, to nearly all that I have written 
on the subject for the last thirty years. 

I think that the South was justified in seceding, from the same 
point of view that the North held in suppressing its secession. 

Slavery here plays the important part inthe war. I do not think 
that any impartial student of the Constitution—that anyone who 
studies its history, not to confirm or confound any theory, but 
solely for the purpose of ascertaining the truth—can deny that 
while slavery is not mentioned in that document, yet its existence 
is recognized and justified, and its extension both in time and in 
territory was provided for. ‘‘ Freedom is national, and slavery 
sectional” was true as a theory only, never as a fact. While it is 
true that some of the founders of the Constitution felt a sentimental 
dislike to slavery—a fact not surprising in an age that witnessed 
the French Revolution, with the immediate abolition of slavery in 
the French West Indies as one result of that movement—yet, as 
a concrete sentiment, there was no real desire among those gentle- 
men either to extinguish or to interfere with it in any way what- 
ever. The sentiment that gave to the South an increased repre- 
sentation for ‘‘other persons” was an admission of the existence of 
slavery, and therefore, as the States had equal rights in the Union, 
a justification for the attempt to extend it into the Territories which 
were the common property of North and South. I think that the 
South had undoubtedly a “constitutional right” to seek to ex- 
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tend slavery into the Territories. It is true that Mr. Davis, in this 
work, with much ingenuity seeks to show that, as the slave trade 
had been suppressed by the South itself, there cow/d have been no 
“extension of slavery” by giving the South an equal right to the 
Territories ; that no new slave would have been added to the num- 
ber already in the Union; that the dispersion of slavery was by no 
means to be regarded as the extension of slavery. Nevertheless it 
remains true that as the admission of slaves to new territory 
thereby strengthened slavery in the States, and put off still further 
the day of emancipation, the “ diffusion” of slavery practically would 
have had the same effect as the extension of slavery; and altogether 
apart from the moral considerations involved in the question—look- 
at the history of slavery since the adoption of the Constitution, sée- 
ing how it blighted every region that it touched—political and eco- 
nomical reasons alone should have caused the nation to resist any 
further toleration of it beyond the soil on which it had already 
fastened itself. 

But, while the South had the constitutional right to seek to carry 
slavery into the Territories, the great truth which the South ignored 
stood in the way to prevent its exercise, like the angel before the 
gates of Eden—the truth, namely, that nothing which is wrong in 
itself can be made a right either by laws or constitutions. What- 
ever is morally wrong in its nature cannot be constitutionally right 
in its practice. 

That slavery was wrong was demonstrated in every way—by its 
nature and by its effects. Mr. Davis takes pains to show that 
slavery was not the cause, but only one of the pretexts of the war. 
And again his argument is strong and constitutionally correct. 
Yet it remains true that but for slavery there would have been no 
war; and it does seem, in examining the military record, that but 
for slavery there would not have been peace without independence. 
For, if such a people as the South proved itself to be—with a genius 
for war and a habit of frugal livelihood never equalled since the days 
of the Spartans—had been unimpeded with the great dismal swamp 
of slavery in which they were born, it is impossible to believe that 
the North would have ever subjugated them. Although the value 
of the slaves as food-producers to the Confederate armies is recog- 
nized by Mr. Davis, and adroitly turned into a defence of slavery— 
even had it been possible to withdraw the entire white South into 
the army, it is not easy to see that we could have saved the Union 
if slavery had not existed there. 

,. There are several scandals of the war that ought to be put to 
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rest by Mr. Davis’s last book—his last will and testament, political- 
ly; for he did not live to read the proofs of it. 

The first of these slanders is the assertion that the South fought 
for slavery. It contended for equality of constitutional right within 
the Union until, believing this unattainable, it exercised what it 
regarded as the undoubtedly constitutional right of secession, re- 
served to the States separately when they acceded to the Union. 

And is there any honest abolitionist. to-day old enough to remem- 
ber the spirit that was aroused in the North by the struggle in 
Kansas who will deny now, in looking backward, that we would 
never have given the South any rest until she did abolish slavery? 
Whenever a nation produces men who died as John Brown died 
and as his men died, it is a sign that the thing they assail must 
give way or a war ensue. Of course, in fighting for its own inde- 
pendence, the South, in a certain sense, fought for slavery, as there 
is no reason to believe that the South would of itself have abolished 
slavery; but in the sense that the young men of the South, with a 
unanimity without parallel, enrolled themselves in the Confederate 
ranks to fight for slavery, it is not true, but aslander. Neither is 
it true that the North fought for freedom or for emancipation ; 
emancipation came with fighting, but notlas one of the re 
objects of it. 

Another stigma is the statement that attributes the secession of 
the South and the Confederate war to the influence of a few South- 
ern leaders, and pre-eminently to Jefferson Davis. Mr. Davis has 
clearly removed this stigma. After the election of Lincoln the in- 
dignation with which the result of the campaign was received in the 
South proceeded from no personal hostility to the Republican can- 
didate, but from the fact that the Southern people recognized Mr. 
Lincoln as the representative of a party professing principles de- 
structive to their peace, their prosperity, and their domestic tran- 
quillity. No rash or revolutionary action was taken by the South- 
ern States. The measures for defence adopted were considerate, 
and were executed deliberately. The Presidential election occurred 
in November, 1860. Most of the State legislatures assembled 
soon thereafter in regular session, although in some cases special 
sessions were convoked for the purpose of calling State conventions 
to be held expressly for taking such action as should be deemed 
expedient in the existing*circumstances, 

This is Mr. Davis’s view; and as it harmonizes with the facts then 
and since revealed, it is a more satisfactory report than the state- 
ment that the secession of the Gulf States was the result of a secret 
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conference between the Southern senators at Washington held just 
before the passage of the Ordinances of Secession. Indeed, as 
Mr. Davis also shows, the leaders of the South were everywhere 
noted for their conservatism; he himself was censured as being 
“too slow;” the people led the leaders, not the leaders the people. 
And this was because the love of their States and the hatred of 
the Union as the supposed oppressor of their States had become so 
generally diffused among the masses that it needed but a single 
spark to “fire the Southern heart” and impel it into instant ac- 
tion. That spark came when Fort Sumter fell into the hands of 
the investing Confederates. So the charge of a ‘‘ conspiracy” falls, 
The war between the States was neither the result of a conspiracy 
nor the work of leaders, but was the inevitable evolution of a fire 
that had long existed and was ready to burst forth. 

‘‘What had we done ?” the Northern man will ask. Our fathers 
had tolerated slavery—an institution incompatible with democracy, 
and bound to perish or to strangle its competitor wherever the two 
exist in the same territory. We had upheld, in the main, a consti- 
tutional right in defiance of human rights; in the words of the 
Bible, we had chosen to ‘‘serve man rather than God,” and the 
result was Chaos and Old Night. 

The doctrine of State Rights, of which John C. Calhoun was the 
most vehement expounder and the man who introduced it into prac- 
tical politics, was not invented by Davis and others, as is sometimes 
asserted in the North, as an excuse for secession, but is older than 
the Constitution itself. At the time of the formation of the Con- 
stitution it was universally held, and before the love of the Union 


_ became a dominant passion in the North there was no theory that 


better deserved the title of a national doctrine. It finally became 
an almost distinctively Southern doctrine because in the evolution of 
politics the South became the minority party, and held on to the 
doctrine of State Rights and State sovereignty as a protection 
against the power of the North. Had the South developed as the 
North has rushed ahead, and the North made the snail-like progress 
that the South achieved, the opposite result would have ensued, 
and the North would have been the champion of State Rights, as it 
was in the beginning of the controversy. 

It is worthy of note, that while the North and South conducted 
the greatest war of modern times on divergent theories of constitu- 
tional interpretation, after the North won and had power to add 
any interpretation to the Federal Constitution, and did insert an 
amendment abolishing slavery—the alleged but not the real cause 
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of the war—it never even suggested the insertion of an article 
defining the relations of the States to the Union and the rightful 
method of interpreting the Constitution. That would have ended 
once and for all the discussion on the theory. But so little did the 
North understand or credit the intensity of belief in the theory of 
State sovereignty which prevails in the South that, assuming that 
slavery was the sole cause and origin of the war, it contented itself 
with its éffacement. Practically, however, it amounts to the same 
thing: the South retains, as the North retains, its right of revolution, 
and the theory of secession remains a theory forever inapplicable. 

The literary execution of this book is admirable. Its style is 
uniformly clear and unpretentious—the story of an old man who 
has no object to achieve beyond the need of telling it. There is not 
a single trace from title-page to the closing paragraph of any desire 
to show the author’s power to do fine writing; it has the simple, 
earnest, and sad dignity of a statesman who, having done his best to 
aid his people, failed from causes for which he was not responsible, 
and was doing the last service he could render them in telling the 
story of their grievances and of their heroic valor. 

It impresses the student who reads the book in the true spirit of 
a student and not of a partisan, as the work of a man zealous for 


his own creed and people, indeed, but fair-minded, candid, truth- . 


ful, and serene under calamity. It is not a full record; it is indeed, 
especially when analyzed, a short history, but it is and will remain 
indispensable for a correct understanding of the war between the 
States, as the South calls the ‘late unpleasantness ”—rejecting 
both the terms Rebellion and Civil War. America is happy in her 
historians. The statesmen and leaders on both sides have .written 
histories of the war. Lincoln and Lee were prevented by death 
from contributing to the literature of the campaign; but their sec- 


retaries have done the work for them; while Davis and Stephens — 


have™both written elaborate works, not on the mere military details, 
but on the causes of the war, on the. part of the Confederates; and 
hundreds of other Southern authors have supplied what is lacking 
in their narratives. 

In reading this last history of the war, I feel inclined to add, 
thank God it was fought—slavery is abolished; thank God it was 
well fought—for both sides retired with honor; and thank God it 
was honorably fought—for its memories carry no hatred nor regrets, 
only the memory of a misunderstanding which had no other solu- 


tion than a fight to settle it. JAMES REDPATH. 
NrEw York. 
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Ir is curious, in looking over the early part of George Brummell’s 
life especially, to note how greatly circumstances conduced to foster 
his natural tendencies and peculiarities, and how everything seemed 
to combine to shape his career as “‘ bean” and leader of fashion—a 
career characteristic of the period in which he lived, and influenced 
largely by the manners and customs of his time. As far as his 
family were concerned, there was nothing in their social standing 
which could have justified the supposition that any member of it 
would ever move, much less become prominent, in the highest cir- 
cles of society. His grandfather was in business in London, and 
took in lodgers. One of these, however, chanced to be Charles 
Jenkinson, afterwards Lord Liverpool, who, becoming interested in 
George Brummell’s father, then only a lad, procured him a clerk- 
ship in the Treasury, and later gained him the private-secretary- 
ship to Lord North, under whom he enjoyed considerable emolu- 
ments during the premiership of his master from 1770 to 1782. 
On the resignation of Lord North, William Brummell, his fortune 
made, retired to the country, where he kept open house with old- 
fashioned hospitality, entertaining amongst others Fox and Sheri- 
dan, with whom young George therefore became acquainted. 

In 1790, being then twelve years old (he was born June, 1788), 
George Brummell was sent with his elder brother to Eton. There he 
already became distinguished for his wit, his gentlemanly manners, 
and the neatness of his dress, and was said to have been very popu- 
lar, but, and this evidently to his discredit, he was never flogged ! 
The incident of his school-days which bore greatest fruit in his 
later life was an introduction to the Prince of Wales, which he claims 
to have taken place at Windsor at this period. In 1793 he went to 
Oxford, entering Oriel College, where he seems to have borne out 
his Eton reputation both for wit and correctness of deportment, but 
was neither at school nor college distinguished for industry or learn- 
ing, although already a proficient in worldly wisdom and tact in 
choosing and making use of his acquaintances, while, on the other 
hand, he was never a toady, rather winning not only his way but a 
ready welcome into the best circles by the fascination of his manner, 
his consummate assurance, and the entertainment his conversation 
afforded. 

The following year, 1794, he lost his father, his mother having 
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died twelve months before; he was then not quite sixteen. But 
three months later, in June, he left Oxford, and accepted a cor- 
netcy in the Tenth Hussars, then commanded by the Prince of 
Wales, under whose notice he had again been brought in London, 
and who had taken a great fancy to him. At this early age, then, 
he was practically his own master, fairly launched into the 
highest and gayest society in the kingdom, favored by the 
prince, spoiled and made much of on all hands. Although 
his military duties were evidently of the most minor im- 
portance to him, he was rapidly promoted, being made captain in 
1796. 

Two years later, however, while not yet even of age, he re- 
signed. Why? Because his regiment, then quartered at Brighton, 
was ordered to Manchester, a manufacturing town! Evidently, 
whatever his social ambition, he had little desire to distinguish 
himself in the army; and to be buried, even for a time, in Manches- 
ter might injure his prospects in the great world. We have now 
arrived at the point where his serious career as an acknowledged 
leader of fashion may be said to have commenced, and he was free 
to devote himself uninterruptedly to the frivolous details of a 
dandy’s life. The following year, on coming of age, he inherited 
the fortune left him by his father, which during his minority had 
increased to the amount of £30,000; and he took a house in May- 
fair, where he established himself and entertained in a very elegant, 
although apparently not an outrageously extravagant, manner. 

In fact, ostentation and pretentiousness were not Brummell’s 
faults; they savored too much of vulgarity; and in his dress also, 
although fastidious to the last degree, he was never fantastic or 
ridiculous. Much that is false has been said about George Brum- 
mell, and, like many another “noted” character, a multitude of 
traditionary.stories have grown up about him, until the real man 
has almost been lost sight of, buried, so to speak, under a mass of 
fiction. It has been well said that nearly every bon-mot, witty im- 
pertinence, or tale of cool assurance, well-bred or ill-bred, of his 
time, has been fathered on to Brummell, with obvious injustice. 
Vulgar or ungentlemanly from one point of view he never was, al- 
though one may well question the depth of the polish which per- 


mitted him to make covert fun, if not be openly rude, at the. 


expense of his Prince, or to indulge in sarcasm or witticisms directed 
at persons of the gentler sex, regardless of their feelings, pro- 
vided he could only raise the laugh on his side. This weapon of 
satire was one of the principal secrets of the power he made 
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himself in society; but if feared, he was always very popular, 
for he possessed unlimited arts of fascination, which he exerted 
over the majority he came in contact with, and invariably over 
anyone he wished to please. Unbounded egotism was certainly 
his leading characteristic, and this probably explains his absence 
of warmth in affairs of the heart; he flirted in the same elegant and 
trifling manner that he did everything else, but he was incapable 
of being seriously in love with anybody but himself. With the 
motive of making himself agreeable, however, and of conferring 
social distinction upon the lady, but without any serious intention, 
he was in the habit of making an offer of marriage to everyone 
whom he came to know with any degree of intimacy. 

Thus frivolously he disposed of upwards of seventeen years, before 
actual reverses came, although the last few years of that time he 
suffered increasingly from pecuniary embarrassments. The herald 
of his troubles was his famous quarrel with the Prince, but that of 
itself would never have caused his downfall, had he not, when he 
ceased going to Carlton House, taken to frequenting the club gaming- 
tables, at first with a beginner’s proverbial good luck, afterwards 
with such heavy losses that his fortune was entirely inadequate to 
sustain them. 

Debts increasing, and his prestige waning after the withdrawal 
of court favor, he disappeared one night from London, May, 1816, 
having attended the opera as usual, and landed next morning at 
Calais, the rendezvous of absconding debtors from across the 
Channel. 

Many reasons are given as the cause of his rupture with the 
Prince. The real one, probably—for the “‘ Wales, ring the bell,” 
story he always indignantly denied—was that he had incurred 
the resentment of Mrs. Fitzherbert and the indignation of the 
Regent by his jokes about them, particularly in regard to their 
size, always a sore point with stout people. Brummell carried off 
the affair with the greatest nonchalance, affecting to think it could 
not hurt him in the least, and henceforward he was a great deal 
with the Duke and Duchess-of York, who, when troubles came later, 
proved themselves his very good and generous friends. 

He survived in London for some years after receiving the royal cut 


, direct, finding out, no doubt, for all his self-assurance, that times were 


greatly changed ; but, not being able to resist the fatal gambling craze 
of the day, he finally went under. The fashionable world attended 
the sale of his effects, and after the commotion and gossip of the 
moment had subsided he became gradually completely of the past, 
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remembered only as “ poor Brummell,” when, as his fortunes ebbed 


lower yet, he sent his ambassador to raise subscriptions among so- 
ciety people for the relief of their former favorite. 

Such evil days as this, however, did not come at first, and money 
was not lacking. On all hands he had liberal assistance, and several 
large sums were sent him from unknown quarters. He established 
himself at Calais in the house of M. Leleux, where he lived for four- 
teen years, and immediately proceeded to furnish his rooms, in ac- 
cordance with his inimitable taste and without regard to cost, in the 
Louis XIV. style. In spite of being a ruined man, he had no notion 
of acting like one, nor of changing his mode of life; neither had he 
any conscience about living on the charity of friends. At first, 
especially, he passed his days principally in retirement, for until he 
had mastered their language he would not go among French peo- 
ple. His time was spent with the utmost regularity, and when 
he was not occupied with his toilet or his meals he amused 
himself chiefly by making a screen, pasted with a medley 
of printed pictures arranged with great care, skill, and neatness, 
and intended for the Duchess of York, who died, however, before 
. it was completed (1820), and he never finished it. Calais being on 
the high-road from London to Paris, Brummell frequently saw his 
old friends, and these, from their high rank, earned him a good 
reputation with the Calais people, and more credit than was good 
for him amongthe Calais tradesmen. Later, with a certain amount 
of discrimination, he mixed more in society there, and he was 
courted much as he had been in London. 

So far he had altered little; it was the same life, with his saileinail. 
ings different; only gradually he began to change. He used to dine 
with people whom he would formerly never have known, for the sake 
of their dinner, for he was a great gourmand. He was less squeam- 
ish about borrowing money from whomever would lend it him, and 
debts were beginning to press. 

Affairs were in this state, when, chiefly through the influence 
of the Duke of Wellington, he was offered the British consul- 
ship at Caen. The king’s visit to Calais in 1821, on his way 
to Hanover, whatever may have been Brummell’s hopes, passed 
without any recognition of him;.and now, on the accession of 


William IV., this appointment was given him, which, however, in | 


the end proved a disastrous kindness. The sale of his furniture 
at Calais failed to meet his debts, and he owed his banker, M. Le- 
veux, twelve thousand francs. This latter, however, was induced 
to advance him another twelve thousand on consideration of his 
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making over £320 per annum of his salary, which left him just £80 
to live on. How could he with his extravagant notions attempt it ? 
It would hardly pay his washing-bill. 


He moved to Caen, was of course promptly received as a favorite 
in society, and within three months was up to his ears in debt. He 


had no idea of trying to do without his valet nor a number of toilet 


luxuries he regarded as necessities. He preferred begging assistance 
on every side. 

In 1832 the consulship he held was suppressed by an economical 
administration, and Brummell was bewildered by clamorous creditors 
whom he had no means of satisfying. Worry brought on his first 
stroke of paralysis in the autumn of that year, but temporary relief 
came through the kindness of his English friends, who responded 
liberally to an appeal made to them on his behalf by Mr. Armstrong 
of Caen, who had crossed the Channel for that purpose, being himself 
a large creditor. In September he left the lodgings he had occu- 


pied, moving to the Hétel d’Angleterre, where he lived en pension, 
remaining there until the spring of 1839. During this period he 
suffered greatly from poverty, sickness, and loneliness. Before the 
world, as long as he could, he bore a brave front, jesting and gay, 
however much he felt inwardly his misfortunes. A series of letters 
written during the earlier part of this time, while he yet retained 
the use of his faculties, are amusing, as showing glimpses of the 
old beau; they were to a young lady for whom he had conceived a 
great admiration, almost a youthful passion. He gave her his album, 
quite a valuable possession, full of verses by famous people given 
him in his prosperous days, amongst them Fox, Sheridan, the beau- 
tiful Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, and many others, besides 
quite a number by himself; for Brummell included both versifica- 
tion and drawing among his accomplishments. : 

As the years went on poor Brummell sank lower and lower. A 
blow he never recovered from was his arrest for debt by M. Leveux 
for 15,000 francs, May, 1835. So broken was he by ill-health and 
accumulated misfortunes that he lost self-control and cried like 
a child on his imprisonment, his especial grief being that he was 
placed with the “common” prisoners. He chiefly suffered from 
lack of his accustomed toilet appurtenances and disgust at prison 
fare, but, melancholy picture ! he still continued to perform to the 


~ utmost of his ability the lengthy and careful details of his daily 


adornment, even, it is said, having two quarts of milk brought him 
daily in addition to about six or seven times as much water for his 
daily ablutions, the authorities having granted him as much privacy 
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and license as they could. After two months and a half in prison, 
he was released, help having been again obtained for him in Eng- 
land by Mr. Armstrong. His debts were compromised, and an 
annual provision amounting altogether to about £120 was prom- 
ised by various friends. 

The remaining details of his life are sad enough—failing 
health and intellect, misery and squalor. On coming out of 
prison he characteristically behaved with great ingratitude to 
many of his acquaintances in Caen who had been kind to him 
while there, apparently trying to make everyone forget the whole 
affair by appearing to do so himself. He assumed a forced 
gayety painful to witness, but his intellect declined rapidly, his 
wardrobe became dilapidated, and he began to neglect his beloved 
personal appearance. 

About 1838 it became necessary that he should have some 
one to look after him; he was incapable of caring for him- 
self; but such hired service as could be procured for him was 
of the worst description. He hated strange attendants, and was 
difficult to manage. It is not easy to imagine a more total wreck 
than he had become. A pathetic incident of his madness was that 
he would on certain evenings imagine he was back in London, as in 
former days, entertaining distinguished guests. He would talk, 
bow, smile, and go through the whole pantomime of a dinner-party 
or soirée. Finally his condition became so pitiable that an effort 
was made, and he was placed in the Bon-Sauveur, a hospital for 
the insane, managed by Sisters of Charity. There he lingered on 
a few months, kindly treated, surrounded by such comforts as he 
needed, docile and politely grateful for the services rendered him, 
but with hardly a ray of reason left. ‘ 

In March, 1840, he sank rapidly, and died on the thirtieth of the 
month, one of the good nuns by his side, but otherwise alone, for- 
gotten, and unregretted. 

One incident of his imprisonment at Caen should not be omitted, 
as speaking for his honorable feelings. A London publisher offered 
him a large sum for his memoirs and the letters which he had re- 
ceived from various notabilities, but he steadily declined. Fallen 
as were his fortunes, contemptivle as he was in many ways, he had 
not fallen low enough to betray the confidence of old friends. 

Such is the plain, unvarnished story of a squandered life. 


M. Haywoop. 
New YORK. 
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“Yxs, sir, I cannot blame you if you do not believe me, but I am 
telling you the earnest, solemn truth when I say that I am the 
living victim of a curse.” 

The speaker—Mr. Murcastle—was an old gentlemen, with a thin 
face, yellow complexion, and long white hair, whose whole appear- 
ance was so remarkable that it could not fail to attract the attention 
of anyone who met him. 

He and I lived in the same suburb of London, and as business 
took us both into town about the same time, we frequently travelled 
in the same carriage, and in time, Englishman-like, struck up a 
mild acquaintance, beginning with timid remarks about the clos- 
ing or opening of a window, and advancing by slow stages to con- 
fidences on the subject of the news, the weather, or the crops. But 
though I noticed that he was extremely reserved, and unusually 
apprehensive of committing himself to any downright statement, I 
never observed anything absolutely strange about him until one 
morning, not long before the conversation a fragment of which I 
have quoted above. 

It was one of those cheerful mornings, not infrequent in the 
neighborhood of the metropolis in early ‘winter, when a thick, 
choking, yellow fog smothers the earth, while the sun looks amia- 
bly down, resembling somewhat an underdone bun, without the 
currants. 

The train was late to begin with, and when it did start, of course 
crawled carefully and slowly along, feeling its way, as it were, 
from station to station; the monotony being agreeably relieved by 
the sudden starts which fog-signals, unexpectedly exploded, are ad- 
mirably calculated to produce in a nervous man. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Murcastle, who had always im- 
pressed me before as a sufficiently good-tempered old gentleman, 
was particularly irritable, and, I may say, irritating. He was 
anxious, it appeared, to get into town early, to see about some 
important business that would brook no delay; and I am bound 
to confess that there was much excuse for his vexation. Still the 
train did advance, though with plentiful deliberation; stopping 
now and then at a station, where crowds of yellow ghosts hurried 
through what was facetiously supposed to represent the atmosphere, 
and every new arrival entered the compartment surrounded by 
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stifling halo of fog, which was not an accompaniment likely to 
render him welcome. : 

Poor Mr. Murcastle became crosser and crosser; he fretted, 
fidgeted, and fumed, making himself, it must be owned, generally 
unpleasant, until at last, as the train started slowly after the fiftieth 
stoppage, he burst out angrily: 

‘*Confound it all, this train will never get to town to-day!” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, when there was a jolt, 
a crash, and a dead halt, this time a final one; for our train had 
run into another in front of us. Fortunately we were proceeding 
very slowly at the time, so that no one was injured; but the engine 
was thrown off the rails, the lines themselves were torn from the 
sleepers, and it was obvious at once that some hours must neces- 
sarily elapse before the traffic could be resumed. 

On making this discovery I told Mr. Murcastle that I should get 
out, walk on to the next station, and there take a cab; and on my 
invitation he consented to accompany me. 

I was surprised at the expression of his face as I helped him 
down out of the high carriage onto the footway between the lines. 
He was pale and agitated, and looked like a man stricken with a 
great remorse; he moreover muttered to himself in a wild, inco- 
herent manner. I thought, of course, that he was affected by the 
accident, and endeavored to reassure him by informing him that I 
had ascertained from the guard that nobody was hurt; but my 
words had apparently no effect upon him. He continued to walk 
by my side, getting more and more excited, until he exclaimed: 

‘Horrible! horrible! I ought to have known better—by this 
time—after all my experience. Dreadful! It’s all my fault—oh, 
it’s all my fault!” 

I concluded that the nervous shock had temporarily unsettled his 
mind, and I set myself to soothe him to the best of my power. I 
laughed as cheerfully as I could under the circumstances, and said: 
. Come, come, that’s absurd, you know. How can a railway 
accident in a fog like this be any fault of yours—or indeed of any- 
body else’s?” I added, trying to take a pleasant view of the situa- 
tion. 

He turned upon me with positive fury, crying : 

“What do you mean? You don’t know what you are talking 
about.” 

I thought this rather rude, as I did not consider that my remark 
was glaringly ridiculous. But the next moment he broke down 
utterly, and clasping my hand, said: 
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“T beg your pardon; I beg your pardon. Forgive me. I was 
irritated, and angry with myself. You can’t be expected to under- 
stand. I'll tell you how it is.” 

Here he stopped for a minute, and then went on hurriedly: 

‘*No, no; not here, not now. I cannot tell younow. Come and 
dine with me some night, and I will tell you my terrible story. 
Thursday ? Can you come on Thursday ?” 

I was disengaged for that night, and said so, and we arranged 
that I should dine with him then. After this he became calmer, 
and when we reached the city, parted from mein his usual man- 
ner, saying: 

“Don’t forget, then—Thursday, at seven punctually.” 

I was not, in fact, likely to forget, for, though I was at the time 
a steady- going, middle-aged solicitor, with a highly satisfactory con- 
nection, I must confess to having looked forward to the Thursday 
evening with as much impatient eagerness as does a young lady to 
her first ball; and when the evening came at last, you may be sure 
that the hand of the clock was close on seven when I walked up 
the steps and rang the bell of the old-fashioned house in which 
Mr. Murcastle lived. 

I was admitted by an old servant, and was at once astonished at 
the richness, not to say splendor, displayed in the furniture and 
decoration of the place. I found Mr. Murcastle alone; and as 
dinner was shortly afterwards announced, it was evident that he 
lived by himself, and that our evening was to be spent téte-d-téte. 

The dining-room, like the rest of the house, was magnificently 
furnished in the most perfect taste. The walls were covered with 
stamped and gilded leather, on which hung three or four appa- 
rently admirable pictures, one of which was an unmistakable Rem- 
brandt; for, business-like old fogy as I am, I have known something 
of artists and studios in my time, and know a good picture when I 

“see one. 

The ceiling was adorned with arabesques in raised plaster, and 
the floor of dark-stained wood was partly covered with a rich 
Persian rug. The fireplace was open, and lined with tiles, on 
which a cheerful fire threw a pleasant glow; while the mantelpiece, 
which occupied the whole height of the room with a world of 
quaintly devised shelves and brackets, was decorated with some 
magnificent old china and glass. 

With these pleasant surroundings we dined_at a small circular 
table drawn up to the fire and lighted by a single lamp. When I 
have said that the dinner was excellently designed and admirably 
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cooked, I need tell no one who knows me that I thoroughly en- 


joyed it. 

I wish I could say the same for my host, but he was manifestly 
nervous and ill at ease. ; 

As long as the servant was in the room no reference was made to 
the object of our meeting. But on my expressing my surprise that 
a man possessed of such evident means of gratifying every wish 
should live in such gloomy isolation, he glanced uneasily at the old 
servant, and said in a low voice: 

‘* By-and-bye. You will understand it all by-and-bye.” 

When dinner was finished, however, and the servant had left us 
drawn up to the fire, with the table and a bottle of excellent claret 
between us, we both felt that the story, however painful, was no 
longer to be deferred. After a pause, during which he filled and 
slowly drank a glass of wine, Mr. Murcastle began : 

“You are surprised, you say, that with my wealth—for you are 
right in your conjecture: I am immensely, absurdly rich—that with 
this I should live as Ido. Believe me, I am the most miserable 
man on earth.” 

And then he added the remarkable words with which I com- 
menced this narrative: 

‘* Tam the living victim of a curse.” 

I smiled, in that deprecating, half-hearted sort of way which is, 
I fancy, universal when a man does not quite know whether to 
take a strange assertion as a bad joke or a terrible truth. 

“Wait, my friend, wait,” he went on, holding up his hand re- 
provingly. ‘‘'There is nothing to smile at, I assure you. A curse 
so frightful, so hideous and blighting in its consequences, that I 
do not suppose man ever before supported existence under circum- 
stances so truly awful. But to make my story clear, I must pro- 
ceed in regular order, and you will soon know how great is this 
curse, and how fearful its effects.” 

He paused again, as if still hesitating to confide in me, sighed 
heavily, and resumed : 

*“*T tell you this melancholy history, partly because I like you 
and am sure you will sympathize with me, partly because I must 
at length reveal my secret to some one, and partly that you may 
vindicate my memory with those whom I have unintentionally in- 
jured, when I am gone.” 

I expressed my willingness to be of service to him in any possible 
way, and waited for him to continue. 

“T was born, and spent my early years, in Bayswater, an unro- 
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mantic spot enough to all appearances. My mother died at my 
birth, and I lived, until I was ten years old, alone with my father. 
I loved him with all the passionate devotion of a child, but he did 
not apparently return my affection. He seemed to avoid me as 
much as possible, and I hardly ever saw him. If you have ever 
observed how sensitive children are, you will understand that this 
evident dislike blighted my young life, and that I was consequently, 
even then, truly and unutterably wretched.” 

I murmured a few words of conventional sympathy, but Mr. 
Murcastle did not seem to heed me. 

“My father,” he proceeded—‘‘ my father, who was a wholesale 
tea-merchant, spent his days in the city, and his evenings either 
alone in his own apartment, to which no one was ever by any chan: 3 
admitted, or in the company of two or three old merchants like 
himself. I thought naturally this was caused by a wish to avoid 
me. I did not find out until long afterwards the real, terrible 
truth. My father, a respectable, wealthy citizen, with a well-de- 
veloped white waistcoat, gold watch and chain, round red face, and 
white whiskers, in short every appearance of solid church-going 
respectability, was a magician. Ah! I thought I should surprise 
you.” 

This last remark was called forth by the fact that, on hearing 
this astounding announcement, I had spilt more than half a glass 
of claret over the tablecloth and my trousers. As he refilled my 
glass, and deliberately spread a layer of salt over the stain I had 
created, I was about to remonstrate with him for playing upon my 
credulity in such a barefaced way, but he stopped me by saying: 

“ Once more, my friend, wait. However extraordinary, however 
improbable, my story may appear to you, I must entreat you to hear 
me patiently to the end. If you are not then convinced of my 
truthfulness, you must be the most prejudiced and incredulous 
person on earth.” 

I promised, in spite of my better judgment, to believe him im- 
plicitly if possible. ; 

“My father, I repeat, was a magician. The nights spent in his 
own room were devoted to the study of the Black Art, while the 
evenings out, which you would have thought were passed in the 
enjoyment of a friendly pipe and a quiet rubber, were in reality 
spent at a sort of magician’s club, which consisted of himself and 
two or three other old gentlemen of similar tastes.” 

I could not resist an ejaculation of doubt at this further strain 
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upon my powers of reason, but he went on without paying any 
attention to me: 

‘‘ Judging by my father’s diaries, from which I learnt these facts 
later on, he seems to have enjoyed these evenings at the club 
immensely. The time was passed in raising ghosts, incantations, 
or the cheerful conversion of one or other of the company into a 
cat, a mouse, or some similar form. But one evening a respectable 
stockbroker, who was one of the Brotherhood, as they called them- 
selves, having been converted, by way of a joke, into a small brown 
bear, it was found to be impossible to restore him to his natural 
form, and after this unpleasant contretemps the meetings were 
abandoned.” 

“Mr. Murcastle,” I exclaimed, unable any longer to accept un- 
questioned what seemed to me a string of fantastic inventions, ‘I 
am willing to believe everything, however strange, that you assure 
me has happened in your own experience, but you must excuse me 
if I cannot include your father’s remarkable—delusions.” 

“T do not blame you,” he answered, with a smile of indescribable 
melancholy; “nevertheless they are perfectly true. If they were 
not I should be unable to relate them to you, as you will learn if 
you will have a little more patience.” 

I did not understand what he meant, but I was subdued by his 
manner, and promised not to interrupt him again. 

‘*My father adds in his diary that, all attempts to restore the 
unfortunate gentleman being absolutely ineffectual, he was quietly 
removed to the Zoological Gardens, where he spent for the future 
an apparently not unhappy life, his late colleagues making a point 
of frequently visiting him, supplying him with apples, buns, and 
information as to the latest movements on the Stock Exchange.” 

Not wishing to hurt his feelings, but anxious to recall him to 
the main point, from which he appeared to be wandering further 
every minute, I ventured to remind him of the curse. 

‘« True, true,” he said, taking my suggestion in good part. “On 
my tenth birthday, my father, contrary to all precedent, summoned 
me to hisrevm I had never entered it before, for it was invariably 
carefully locke. hen he was out, and he himself carried the only 
key. I was, not tmnaturally, curious to examine it, but I had only 
time to observe that it was rather strangely furnished when he 
called me to him. I then perceived that he had in his hand a 
wine-glass containing a clear green liquid with weird blue lights 
gleaming and fading in it. 

« «Thomas, my boy,’ he said, ‘ drink that,’ 
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“T drank it. It had a queer, not unpleasant flavor; and, as I 
put down the glass, I said: 

“¢ What nice medicine, papa !’ 

« ¢That’s not medicine, my son,’ he replied; ‘that’sa charm. In 
giving you that I have bestowed upon you the greatest blessing on 
earth.’ 

“ And he really, I think, believed that he had. 

«“<éT'rnthfulness, Thomas, he continued, ‘absolute, unwavering 
truthfulness, is a blessing given to few. To you alone will it be 
granted never even to be able to tell a lie.’ 

«‘ One evening, not long after this event, my father sent for me, 
when he had finished his solitary dinner, to come downstairs to 
dessert, a most unusual proceeding on his part. As I was hurrying 
down, full of joy at this unexpected kindness, the bell rang, and 
as I stepped into the hall the servant admitted a gentleman by the 
front door. His appearance was so remarkable that I shall never 
forget him. He was tall and dark, his eyebrows arched umpleas- 
antly, and his dark mustache was curled up almost into his eyes. 
He was dressed fashionably, and entirely in black. He smiled at 
me in a kindly manner, patted my head as I walked past him into 
the dining-room, and said he hoped I would come to see him some 
day. A moment afterwards the servant entered the room with a 
card, which he gave to my father. He glanced at it and appeared 
much disturbed, but after a few minutes’ hesitation he got up, 
kissed me more affectionately than he had ever done before, wished 


“me good-night, and went out. As the door closed after him “I 


heard the strange gentleman say cheerfully: 

“<< So here we are at last!’ 

«And my father replied, somewhat angrily, it seemed to me: 

“<«T did not expect you yet.’ 

“Then the door closed and I heard them go upstairs. I need 
scarcely tell you what I did then. I devoted myself with exemplary 
energy to the dessert in spite of a headache which I had somehow 
managed to acquire in my passage from the nursery to the dining- 
room. During my investigations among the preserved fruits, al- 
monds, and raisins I came across the card which my father had 
left on the table, and seized it with childish curiosity. It was per- 
fectly blank, though I felt sure that there had been a name on it. 
James, the footman, confirmed my conviction. He had noticed it 
particularly because, oddly enough, it was written in red ink; but 
though he had read it, he could never afterwards remember what 


the name had been.” 
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“Could not your father tell you?” I could not help inquiring. 

‘He never had the opportunity,” responded my host, grimly. 
“In about half an hour I heard him and his unknown guest come 
downstairs again. I ran to the door and, peeping out, saw my 
father take his hat and stick; he was evidently going out. He was 
also about to put on hig overcoat when the stranger said impa- 
tiently: , 

«*< Look sharp; the cab i is waiting, and I have no time to spare. 
Never mind the coat; you won’t want that.’ 

«Then they passed out into the darkness. I never saw my 
father again.’ 

“Good gracious !” I exclaimed, “ you don’t mean to say that he 
was murdered ?” 

«IT do not know,” replied Mr. Murcastle. ‘‘No one ever knew 
what became of him. He did not return that night, nor the next, 
and then the servants became alarmed. The police were commu- 
nicated with, and inquiries at once set on foot, but without any re- 
sult. Nothing more was ever heard of him. It was found impos- 
sible to trace either the dark man or the cab; and it was finally 
concluded that my father, for some reasons best known to himself, 
had quietly absconded. The one objection to this theory was that 
he had not the faintest reason for doing so; he was well off, appa- 
rently happy, and the minutest investigations failed to discover any- 
thing wrong with his business.” 

«« And you never learnt anything further ?” I asked. 


‘*No. After all, there was only one thing certain—he had dis- 


appeared. Such things have frequently happened before, and 
doubtless will again. I have my own theory on the subject, but if 
you have not already guessed it, I shall not tell you what it is.” 

He paused here as if his history was concluded; but I, who was 
more interested in him than in the disappearance of his father, 
however mysterious, reminded him that he had not yet told me 
anything of the curse. 

“Why, yes, I have,” he said, in apparent surprise. “It was that 
gift of truthfulness.” 

“T don’t understand,” I murmured. 

“ Little did my poor father think at the time that he was entail- 
ing upon me the most disastrous infliction man ever suffered 
under.” 

“In what way? It does not seem to me to be so serious.” 

“Ah! Evidently you do not appreciate its full horror ; a little 
explanation will enlighten you. Whether my father misunderstood 
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the effects of the potion, or whether in mixing it he got something 
into it which should not have been there, I shall never know. Any- 
how, there was something wrong. I am not incapable of telling a 
lie. I can make the most wild and impossible statements as easily 
as you or any other man; but in my case, no sooner is the assertion 
made, no matter: how improbable, how impossible, than facts or 
circumstances, as the case may be, in the moment of speaking 
adapt themselves, and the lie becomes truth.” 

This altogether extraordinary condition of affairs so overwhelmed 
me that I was unable to realize the effects of such an uncomfortable 
gift. My host noticed my confusion and kindly proceeded to re- 
move it: 

‘“< A little reflection will show you what fearful results such a gift 
might have. You saw yourself the consequences, the other day, in 
the matter of the train. I was justified, you see, in saying that it 
was my fault. That was a mild case. When I was young, before 
I had schooled myself to weigh carefully every remark that I 
made, my life was a burden to me. It is not enjoyable now. Any 
ill-considered words, anything said in irritation, bear bitter fruit. 
Why, I have even made a casual assertion in my sleep for which I 
could in no way be held responsible, and have waked to find myself 
in Arabia, or jail, or some similar situation. Of course it is easily 
remedied, a thing of that sort, but it’s inconvenient and annoying. 
For, once the truth, always the truth; and though by a hasty state- 
ment I may plunge myself into unforeseen difficulties, I must get 
out of them by ordinary means, for no amount of assertion to the 
contrary will make the truth a lie.” 

‘‘ Would you mind,” I said, as he paused, “ giving me a few in- 
stances of these misfortunes ?” 

** Certainly,” he replied, “if it will not weary you. To tell you 
all would necessitate a complete history of my life, for the curse 
has followed me all through, and will pursue me to my grave. It 
has enabled me, as you see, to accumulate wealth; I could have 
more if I wished it, but it has only made me a rich and miserable 
old man. When quite a boy I met a woman some fifteen years 


older than myself. Boylike, I fell madly in love with her, and 


swore she should be mine. She was mine, promptly, and I was 
hers: and while she lived she led mea life. She had nothing 
really to recommend her, as I found out shortly after our marriage. 
She was ill-tempered and jealous, and gave me no peace day or 
night. Moreover, she had a mother who insisted upon living with 
us, and on all occasions added her acrimonious invective to her 
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daughter’s. One day, after a fearful row, I exclaimed aloud in 
bitterness of mind: ‘That old woman will never die.’ She is a 
hundred and ten now, toothless and imbecile, but unless my death 
should break the spell I really do not know what will become of 
her. Some three years after my first wife left me a widower with 
an only son, I became engaged to a charming girl with but one 
fault : she was a little over-touchy and sensitive as to neglect. All 
went well until the very morning of our wedding. I was actually 
putting the finishing touches to my toilet previous to the ceremony, 
when a man whom I particularly wished to avoid sent up his name. 
‘Oh,’ I said to the servant, without thinking, ‘tell him I’ve gone 
into the country and sha’n’t be back fora month.’ At the same 
moment I found myself in the midst of a pathless moor, as much 
in the country as it was possible for any man to be. It was mid- 
winter and snowing hard, while I was hatless, and wore a thin frock- 
coat and light trousers. I walked fifteen miles through that raging 
storm before I found a railway station. I waited four hours, 
starved and frozen, before a train appeared, and then, just as I was 
entering the carriage, I slipped on a piece of ice and sprained my 
ankle severely. It was exactly a month before I reached home. 
The girl I had been engaged to was mortally offended, and refused 
to accept any apology or explanation. I never saw her again.” 

“« My dear friend,” I said, sympathetically, ‘‘ your life has indeed 
been a strange and sad one.” 

“Ah!” he answered, with a groan, “but there is a much more 
tragic side to it. I suffered from a fearful temper as a child, and 
one day during a furious quarrel with a dear child-friend, I ex- 
claimed in infantile passion, ‘When I am a grown-up man I will 
kill you.’ The fight and the threat were alike soon forgotten; but 
twenty years afterwards, when we were out shooting together, he 
made an unexpected movement, and the charge I was firing at the 
moment struck him, killing him instantly. It was the purest acci- 
dent, and I loved him devotedly; but as I knelt by his side, in the 
first outburst of grief, the childish vow came suddenly back to me, 
and I have never ceased to regard myself as, to all intents, his 
murderer.” 

“My dear Mr. Murcastle,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you are really unjust 
to yourself.” 

“No, no,” he answered sadly; “my fatal temper was the imme- 
diate cause. I quarrelled with my only son and turned him out of 
the house, declaring that I would never see his face again, I was 
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utterly in the wrong, and when I was calmer I knew it. But it 
was too late, I have never seen him again, and I never shall.” 

As the poor old man said this he burst into tears ; and so earnest 
was his manner that I could not doubt this remarkable story. 

And yet, when I got outside the house and was smoking a pipe 
on my way home, doubts would come. Was it a deliberate inven- 
tion? ‘That I could not fora moment believe. Was it a series of 
extraordinary coincidences? Did he really believe it all himself, 
or was he mad? As I turned into bed I could not help thinking 
that perhaps the old gentleman was not so incapable as he thought, 
or pretended, of telling a lie. 

You shall hear how my doubts were dispelled. Whether Mr. 
Murcastle repented of his confidence, and travelled by another train 
to avoid me, or whether he gave up going to town, I do not know. 
Certainly I saw much less of him after that night. I called once 
or twice, but was always informed that he was unwell and would 
see no one ; so at last I gave up going. 

One day, about three weeks after my last attempt to see him, my 
clerk brought me in a card. The name on it was Murcastle, and I 
at once ordered him to show the gentleman in. Instead, however, 
of the old man I expected, a tall, handsome young fellow presented 
himself. He noticed my evident surprise, and-said : 

‘‘T must apologize for intruding upon you, but I have brought 
a note addressed to you which I found among my poor father’s 
papers.” 

‘‘ Your poor father!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, you don’t mean to 
say——” 

‘*T am sorry to say that it is only too true,” he replied ; “‘ my 
father is no more.” 

I opened the note hastily. It was very short, merely saying that 
he felt far from well, and might not live long ; informing me where 
to find his will ; requesting me, as a last service, to act as his execu- 
tor, and urging me to use all my power to discover his son. 

When I had read it I turned to the young man and asked for 
particulars of his father’s last moments. 

‘‘T returned a few days back,” he said, ‘‘ from South America, 
where I went some years ago after a quarrel with my father. It 
was a foolish one-to begin with, and I determined, on my return to 
England, to find him out and endeavor to make it up. Our old 
servant, who was still with him and knew me at once, told me that 
my father had been ailing for some time, and he feared the effect 
of any sudden shock, So I sent up an assumed name, saying I 
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wished to see him on important business. The man said he found 
him in a highly irritable state, and he positively refused to see any- 
one. The servant, who was honestly anxious to see us reconciled, 
pressed him to see me, and was about to break to him gently who I 
really was, when my father became very angry and ordered him to 
leave the room, exclaiming, ‘I won’t see the man. ‘Tell him I’m 
ill. Tell him I’m dead; only get rid of him.’ Determined to see 
him in spite of himself, I resolved to go up unannounced. The 
first sight which met my eyes on entering-the room was my poor 
father stretched lifeless on the floor. The excitement, I suppose, 
acting on a naturally weak heart, had killed him.” 

I, who had heard the dead man’s story, knew better. The piti- 
less curse had followed him to the last. 


Matcomm BELL 
New YorRK. 
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THE PROTOTYPE OF HAMLET.* 


THE opinion of aripe scholar and an honest man is always worth 
a fair hearing, for, whether we agree with his conclusions or not, in 
the links of his argument there are sure to be many forged of pure 
gold from the mine of his acquirements. There are many such 
gems set in the chain by which Colonel William Preston Johnston 
seeks to connect the characters of Hamlet of Denmark and James 
VI. of Scotland. 

Although there will be many who coincide with the critics who 
deny credence to Doctor Plumptre’s discovery, yet the book is well 
worth the reading. It is full of research, admirably expressed, well 
arranged, indexed, and printed—the last a boon to this tender-eyed 
generation. 

Although Colonel Johnston, in the midst of his large learning, 
informs his readers that his lectures were addressed to beginners in 
the study of Shakspere, yet there is no doubt that even proficients 
would find food for reflection in these pages, and would immedi- 
ately return to their book-shelves to see if the arguments would 
bear the test of comparison with the plays which the author invites. 
Just here there would occur a diversion of opinion, some following 
the President of Tulane University on to his conclusions, others 


* The Prototype of Hamlet, by Col. Wm. Preston Johnston. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. Belford Company, Publishers, New York. 
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agreeing with the generations of critics who have refused to listen 
to the voice of Doctor Plumptre or his successors, ‘‘charm they 
never so wisely.” 

The first of the series of papers is a kind of introduction to the 
general study of Shakspere, full of that reverence for his works 
which permeates the author, and which all through his book he 
unceasingly strives to impress upon his readers. To him the argu- 
ments of the Baconites are the most idle of babblings, and with lov- 
ing hands he has collected the shreds and splinters of facts and 
opinions with which to construct such a Shakspere as his contem- 
poraries knew. Indeed Colonel Johnston’s work of reconstruction 
is little short of the achievements of science which restore the ani- 
mal and his habits from a petrified footprint; for, partly by a just 
arrangement of bits of disconnected fact, and partly by the insight 
with which love has endowed him, he has really succeeded in pro- 
ducing for us a glimpse of the Swan of Avon “in his habit as he 
lived,” in what Colonel Johnston poetically calls ‘“‘ the leafy June 
of the Elizabethan age.” “Macbeth” and ‘‘ Hamlet,” two sides 
of “the superb quadrilateral of tragedy which stands at the very 
citadel of Shakspere’s fame,” are the particular dramas which here 
engage the attention; “‘ thrown out,” as he expresses it, “by the 
same volcanic eruption” from the mighty mind of Shakspere. 

Colonel Johnston sees between the characters of the Danish 
Prince and the sometime King of Scotland the same resemblance 
that exists between a die and its impress. In Macbeth he finds the 
prodigy of a will drunken with excessive strength and unbridled 
impetuosity; in Hamlet, the extravagance of a resolution diseased 
by indecision and poisoned by too great caution. To him Lady 
Macbeth takes on a new guise, and loses much of the mantle of 
uncompromising wickedness which has enwrapped her for so long. 
She is not the mainspring of the conspiracy, not the wise gauger of 
her husband’s powers, that we have always believed her ; but rather 
a whetstone upon whose cold, unyielding character Macbeth keeps 
sharp the edge of his own resolution. 

To make this new view of the respective characters of the Thane 
of Cawdor and his bloody-minded lady chime in tune with the play 
itself, the lecturer is obliged to suppose that the wife and “ partner 
of his joys” is yet as blind to the real character of Macbeth as all 
his associates of the camp and court. Yet there are some world- 
renowned proverbs to the effect that no man is great to his wife or 
valet, and that tent life is the surest test of anyone’s moral qualities. 
In the old legends Banquo did recognize the Thane’s dark and 
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murderous spirit, and participated in the “taking off” of Duncan; 
but as the Scotch peasantry claim also that Macbeth killed Banquo 
in fair fight, it would be impossible to judge of the Shaksperean 
character on the lines of traditions. ‘There seems no reason to 
doubt that, to the mind of the master, Lady Macbeth was hardly as 
deceived as Colonel Johnston would have us believe, when she solilo- 
quizes over the superabundance of “ the milk of human kindness” 


in her husband’s composition. Nor yet does the context agree with 
the Professor’s reading of the Thane’s answer to the question, 
‘* And when goes hence?” “ To-morrow, as he purposes.” Now 


supposing, for argument’s sake, that an ironic inflection is justly 


laid upon the latter portion of this sentence, where is the sequence 
in the following speech, in which she answers, “ O, never shall sun 
that morrow see!” and bids him, ‘‘ To beguile the time, look like 
the time.” When Macbeth puts her off with ‘* We will speak fur- 
ther,” she is ready with her answer, “‘ Only look up clear; to alter 
favor ever is to fear: leave all the rest to me.” Her purpose, 
indeed, in stealing out before his rival, stands sharply defined and 
keen for murder. There seem to have been in her woman’s heart 
no such prickings of personal loyalty as made the thane unable to 
sit through the banquet with the gentle old king. Had Macbeth’s 
purpose been of the inflexible character which Colonel Johnston 
describes as “audacious, merciless, and prompt,” would he have 
complained of “no spur to prick the sides of my intent”? or would 
the lady, who seems throughout to have. been a most practised poli- 
tician, have supplied this deficiency by her jibings and derisions of 
his scruples, answering his ‘‘ I dare do all that may become a man; 
who dares do more is none,” by the taunt, ‘‘ What beast was’t, 
then, that made you break this enterprise to me? When you durst 
do it, then you were a man; and, to be more than what you were, 
you would be so much more the man. Nor time nor place did then 
adhere, and yet you would make both; they have made themselves, 
and that their fitness now does unmake you.” 

Great stress is laid on her snbsequent sleep-walkings and event- 
ual death, but, as far as the play gives any clue, the contrition of 
the usurper is of a much fiercer character, and less amenable to the 
restraints of prudence. It plunged him in such a chasm of despair 
as left no issue to his tortured spirit, but forced it into ever greater 
depths of crime in the vain effort to seek safety for the booty of his 
first transgression. Such struggles cause Banquo’s death and that 
of the grooms, measures of self-preservation, and the murder of 
Lady Macduff and her children, a political enterprise designed to 
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inspire a wholesome fear of the consequences of desertion to Mal- 
colm’s rival standard. From point to point Macbeth floundered 
like some poor wretch caught in a dangerous quagmire seeking to 
find some firm footing upon the hummocksof marsh grasses, which, 
ever giving way, plunged him deeper in the abyss of disaster. 
Lady Macbeth, however, saw no ‘‘air-drawn daggers,” nor was she 
troubled with visions of any kind in her waking hours. Physically 
and mentally of sterner mould, she could sleep on the very night 


of the murder, and laugh at the thane’s horror of his bloody hands. 
Even her somnambulism was the result of after-fears, for, be it 


remembered, she had no prophecies to assure her as to her individ- 


ual safety, but must have viewed the gradual thinning of her hus- 
band’s ranks with keen personal terror, as well as with that larger 
fear for the united destiny of the kingship and the house of Mac- 
beth, which, to a woman of her boundless ambition, must have sur- 
passed the bitterness of death. Indeed, the play, asa whole, steeped 
in bloody crime and diseased ambition, seems hardly to justify 
Colonel Johnston’s characterization as “the greatest poem Shak- 
spere ever wrote.” The most bloody, the most imaginative, the 
most terribly tragic, probably as replete as any other one play in 
winged words which have become part of the blood and bone of the 
English language; but the most poetical? Shades of Rosalind and 
Miranda, of Amiens and Ariel, Viola and melancholy Jaques, not 
the most poetical! 

From the grim bastion of “ Macbeth” the lecturer passes on to 
the battlements of “ Hamlet,” which he first seeks to establish as 
an erection of the earlier part of Shakspere’s literary activity, begun 
as early as 1586 or 1587, and elaborated and retouched throughout 
the whole course of his literary career. A kind of ‘‘ Faust,” grow- 
ing with the author’s growth until in the second quarto it stands 
‘*tiptoe on the highest mountain-top” of perfection, the greatest 
work of the greatest of authors. Colonel Johnston brings a truly 
astonishing array of data to bear upon the moment of Shakspere’s 
conception of this play, finding embodied in the prodigy itself allu- 
sions that denote its period of crystallization, as well as corrobora- 
tive testimony drawn from the contemptuous sneers of his rivals. 
Even so slight a thing as the euphuist’s “‘ gadfly courtier ” is made 
to pay its tribute to Colonel Johnston’s theory, and become witness 
for the defence of the master against those who would, however 
reverently, grant a little merit to some old play which Shakspere 
may have worked over into the present masterpiece. But Colonel 
Johnston will have none of this, and cites numerous cases of pre- 
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cocious genius to prove that Shakspere was entirely adequate to the 
conception of such a plot at the age of twenty-two, which is about 
the time at which he fixes his first draft of the tragedy. 

If one is an idle reader, that is to say, a person free from the 
pernicious skipping habit, and unaccustomed to beginning a book 
at the wrong end, it seems a little strange that the author should 
expend so much time and research upon a mere question of date. 
But unimportant as it appears, this is indeed the key-stone of the 
argument, for once admit that the conception of “ Hamlet” was a 
youthful fluke of Shakspere’s genius, and Colonel Johnston “has 
the reader on the hip,” and proceeds to pile coincidence on proof 
to establish the fact that the play was written as a kind of sop 
to the wounded feelings of James at the moment of his unhappy 


_ mother’s execution, or even perhaps was intended to be the hair 


which should break the back of Elizabeth’s resolution against 
Mary’s most inhospitable murder. ‘To the eyes of the author the 
killing of prosing old Polonius takes on a resemblance to the fright- 
ful death of Rizzio the charming. The drunken habits of Bothwell 
are repeated in the debauches of Claudius. Darnley’s beauty 
blooms anew in the grand figure of the elder Hamlet; and the piti- 
ful madness of poor Lady Gowrie is remembered in the sad plight 
of the fair Ophelia, whose too lively remembrance of the Prince’s 
sins and fatuities was her undoing. 

As to Hamlet himself the points of resemblance to the Scotch 
prototype are brought out in Colonel Johnston’s most ingenious 
manner. First, he bids his reader remember that the James I. 
of Sir Walter Scott was by no means the James VI. of whom this 
imaginary portraiture is drawn. He enumerates the points of re- 
semblance that united the Dane and the Scotchman; their bookish 
tendencies, their love for the stage, and the equal peculiarity of 
their situation. ‘That they had a similar disregard for women is 
argued from James's well-known habits, and Hamlet’s remark, “ Man 
delights not me; no, nor woman neither, though by your smiling 
you seem to sayso.”” Even the scenery of the drama is made to tell 
against the supposition that the name of Elsinore was given to the 
hero’s abode in all good faith, for Colonel Johnston reminds his 
readers that the character of the country surrounding the Danish 
castle is flat and sandy, while the flushed Arthur’s seat would give 
a color to that ‘‘ beetling cliff ” which so obstinately refuses to 
agree with the actual Danish landscape. In the face of so much 
learning, so brilliantly arrayed, it seems almost a presumption to 
battle for the same conservative view of Hamlet in which the piece 
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stands on its artistic merit alone, without further claim to political 
notice, to a closer and more critical comparison of the play and the 
theory, as the wonderful verisimilitude seems to melt into a beau- 
tiful, illusive mist, which serves alone to increase the beauties of 
both books by shrouding their outlines. 

First.of all in the long line of objections which space must neces- 
sarily abridge, is it not strange that the idea did not present itself 
to Colonel Johnston, that another and equally trenchant lesson 
might be drawn from the action of the play? The duty of aveng- 
ing a parent would certainly apply as vitally to a fugitive mother 
newly decapitated in an allied kingdom where she had sought 
refuge, as to a father long since dead, whose memory must have 


- faded into an unpleasant but comfortably decent recollection. 


Indeed, it is quite possible that Shakspere and his noble patrons 
might have found in this piece of literary diplomacy a boomerang, 
which, returning on its course, would have worked more woe 
than weal to its projectors. If, as the new theory supposes, James’s 
duty of revenging his father’s ‘‘ untimely taking off ” was the lesson 
Shakspere sought to inculcate, how then could he have made that 
filial obligation so binding upon the Danish prince whose very 
reverse was so desired in Scotland’s king ? In the play the very 
ghost, hot from the fires of his place of torment, charges his excited 
son to spare the guilty Gertrude all but mental anguish. He 
should ‘speak daggers, but use none.” Yet, according to this new 
theory, in the prototype it was the worn-out life of poor, beautiful 
Mary which was the very point of attack. 

Claudius’s drunken habits, in which Colonel Johnston sees so 
strong a resemblance to the debaucheries of Bothwell, may indeed 
be a point of likeness; but do they not also recall a hundred other 
popular bugbes:s, who from time immemorial have been accredited 
in the public mind with this most disgusting of misdemeanors as a 
crowning touch to their repulsiveness ? Artistically the antithesis 
between the characters of Hamlet and Claudius was greatly height- 
ened by this inebriety. It would be hard to imagine a vice more 
innately repellent to the philosophic and diseased, ascetic mind of 
his step-son, whose bitter contempt seasons every reference to this 
national custom. No stronger are the evidences of identification in 
Mary’s case, when, in the case of Gertrude, Ophelia’s compliment 
to the ‘‘ beauteous majesty of Denmark ” is called into play to bind 
the personalities of the two queens together. This, too, in a day 
when even the doubtful charms of-Elizabeth were sufficient to illus- 
trate the poetical fire of Spenser’s and even of Shakspere’s own pen. 
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Nor are the instances of beauty’s permanence so few that Mary’s 
should be the only name which could spring to our lips at the 
mention of a woman who had preserved the spring-time of fairness 
under the scorching sun of middle age. The similarity of the posi- 
tion of Mary and Gertrude as to the succession is too obviously a 
coincidence to be considered as corroborative evidence. 

As to the supposition that in the ravings of the unhappy Ophelia 


there is an echo of the madness of Lady Gowrie, it seems rather a - 


far-fetched fancy that so practised a courtier as Shakspere should 
seek to incorporate a memory intrinsically disagreeable to James in 
the very play which was, according to Colonel Johnston, intended 
to be a salve to sensibilities still smarting with the fresh outrage of 


his mother’s death. But to touch “ des Pudels Kern,” Hamlet * 


himself, vacillating, morbid, and unsuccessful, is hardly such a type 
as the professed schemer would dare to present to the king as a fit 
representative of his characteristics, least of all to so vain a man 
and one so enamoured of his own kingcraft as was James VI. Any 
such portrayal must have proved an insult, therefore it could 
hardly be that the wily politicians of the Elizabethan court would 
thus ruthlessly touch the raw susceptibilities, and wound the vanity 
of the sensitive James, at a time when his quiescent attitude was a 
matter of such paramount importance to themselves as well as to 
their queen. 

It is true that Hamlet and James were alike students, but the 
learning of the player-prince was rather that of the scholar than the 
politician, and had failed to develop in him any of that adminis- 
trative ability upon which James congratulated himself and, inci- 
dentally, his subjects. True, they were united in their love and 
encouragement of the stage ; but was more discrimination to be 
expected of Shakspere, the manager of the Globe Theatre, than we 
find in the conduct of the early Christians who execrated their per- 
secutors and blessed their protectors ? It is hardly to be inferred 
that the playwright would forget to endow his hero with a love of 
the most intellectual amusement of the time, or would neglect so 
evident an opportunity of introducing the strolling troop to whom 
was intrusted the development of the plot. 

As to my Lord Hamlet’s tasteless dislike of the fair sex, in all 
justice to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern it should ‘‘ give us pause ” 
to remember his flourishing flirtation with Ophelia when the play 
opens, an occupation in which he seems to have spent some time 
and ingenuity, in spite of his*sable garments and sorrow-laden 
heart. Indeed, he so far aroused himself from the contemplation 
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of his mother’s iniquity and the general rottenness of the state of 
Denmark, as to have composed some very ardent but rather com- 
monplace verses to the lady of his affection, and so monopolized 
her attention that he drew the eyes of the court as well as the ob- 
servation of her family upon their relations. All this happening 
in two months, amidst the scenes of solemn mourning for his be- 
loved father, and the shockingly hasty marriage of his mother! 
To an unprejudiced observer it would appear that the smiles of his 
fellow-students were natural enough under the circumstances, when 


_he declared that ‘“‘man delights not me ; no, nor woman neither.” 


Lastly, the scenery of the play, on which Colonel Johnston dwells 
with great force, seems hardly such weighty evidence when con- 
sidered in the light of the many other liberties which Shakspere is 
in the habit of taking with the times and places of which he writes. 
When such anachronisms as Ophelia calling for her coach, and 
cannon announcing the King’s drinking, are to be found, a little 
liberty like a cliff or two would hardly seem of much consequence. 
To Shakspere the geographical background was a matter of much 
less importance than it has come to be in our age of magnificent 
scene-paintings and archeological staging. The action of the 
play required a certain bleakness of scenery, and he supplied the 
need out of the fulness of his own fancy, without much regard 
for the real landscape of Elsinore. Who could have imagined this 
sad and sable company ‘fretting their little hours” upon the 
grassy carpets of the forest of Ardennes, or plotting murder among 
the leafy courts of the Athenian wood which sheltered Titania and 
her court ? Would the man who moved the invention of fire-arms 
back a couple of centuries, and supplied a sea-coast to an inland 
kingdom, have been seriously inconvenienced over the absence of 
any natural feature of the artistic requirements demanded of his 
persons ? 

However, after all is said that can be in refutation of the new 
theory, there still remains a taste on the mental palate after read- 
ing Colonel Johnston’s book, a strange, new, and altogether pleas- 
ing flavor of the fruit he has plucked for us out of the Eden of his 
own mind, which makes us sit down before the garden walls like 
the queen in the fairy tale, impatiently awaiting the next harvest 
which he shall pass through the garden gate to the outstretched 
hands of posterity. 


VARINA ANN DAvIs. 
New York. 
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CASH VS. CREDIT. 


Astvz from the accident of the Rebellion, which he took advantage 
of to the fullest extent, nothing contributed to the success of the late 
A. T. Stewart more than his adherence to the system of purchasing 
and selling for cash. 

In all the markets of the world his firm secured the lowest prices 
and most favorable consideration. His enormous purchases and his 
prompt payments combined were matchless arguments with the 
world’s manufacturers, for close prices. Attached to his name was a 
renown that has never been associated with any other in mercantile 
history. He has been accused of harshness in his dealings, and un- 
necessary severity in exacting to the fullest extent the precise re- 
quirements of a contract, but this trait had its advantages, even if it 
carried with it no halo of mercy. 

This man has left an example and a plan, illustrated by his own 
career, that will have a vast influence on our domestic commerce. 
Already we see in nearly every important village the “cash” store, 
or its equivalent without the actual designation, and upon further 
examination we ascertain that that class of merchant is generally the 
leading, progressive, money-making man in his line. 

In the large cities the same principle is observed with regard to 
merchants of a larger growth; the large jobbing merchant, with 
the old-fashioned method of buying and selling on long-time 
“credit” prices that must necessarily be attuned to the loss in in- 
terest and the risks, is giving way to the man of modern methods 
who buys and sells for cash. 


This is very gratifying in every way, and pate as the plan is 


rapidly spreading. Reflect upon the dangers and uncertainties of 
the credit system. The manufacturer must purchase of the grower the 
raw materials on credit; another loss. The merchant sells to his 
customers on credit, who in turn sell on credit. Each vendor has 
necessarily included in his price a percentage for certain and prob- 
able loss. These percentages, when added by the consumer, would 
be from twenty-five to one hundred per cent above the intrinsic 
value of the goods had they been sold throughout for cash, on the 
basis of a reasonable profit. 

It may be too strong a statement to make that the commercial su- 
premacy of Europe is due to its manufacturers receiving cash for 
their work, but it certainly is a most powerful auxiliary. 
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The man who mortgages his crops of cotton and tobacco while he 


is planting them, to another man who will advance him his living 


supplies, must expect his advancing factor to include, over and above 
a legitimate profit, a certain percentage for the risk of the venture 
and actual loss of interest. ‘ Owning” the planter, as it is called in 
business, the factor generally arranges his prices on the supplies ad- 
vanced, to the utmost limit allowed by the circumstances. 

Were this same planter to begin at the bottom and cultivate only 
so much as his resources would allow him to manage with his own 
capital, and buy for cash, he would soon be his own master. Pur- 
chasing for cash is a powerful check upon extravagance, and its in- 
fluence in lowering prices cannot be disputed. 

Stewart blazed the way, and the merchant nowadays who would 
succeed must follow in his path, with but little hope of rivalling the 
splendid mark he made. Those who have most closely followed his 
methods are those who have made the most money and achieved the 
best results. 

The mammoth retail houses in our large cities are those that buy 
and sell exclusively for cash. 

This principle of buying for cash and selling on the same terms 
enables the modern cash store to compete successfully in lines 
hitherto deemed specific and distinct. , 

The largest cash retail stores of the cities now keep such contrast- 
ing lines as druggists’ sundries, canned meats, saddlery, glassware, 
printing, and with their restaurants are enabled to supply every re- 
quirement. It was a boast of Stewart that in his retail establishment 
he kept everything necessary for the wear of the outer woman. 

Mr. Thurber, the great wholesale grocer, matched that condensed 


"statement by saying that his establishment kept everything necessary 


for the inner man. 

It remained, however, for the modern retail cash store to outdo 
them both, by combining their separate excellences. 

The system of selling for cash at a small uniform profit, if followed 


- conscientiously, results in quotations in odd figures, which are some- 


times, accidentally or intentionally, carried to amusing absurdity. 
For instance, articles are sometimes quoted at ninety-nine dollars 
and ninety-nine cents, lacking one cent of a hundred dollars. This 
system of uneven prices is not fully developed in the West, where 
the copper cents are not freely employed, but in the East the system 
is general, and whether or not the firms using the uneven prices 
really charge a small uniform and undeviating percentage of profit, 
they at least wish to convey that idea. 
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While this idea of a small uniform profit in consideration of an im- 


mediate cash payment has had marvellous growth in the retail depart- 


ment of trade, its acceptance by the wholesale merchant has been 
slower, for several reasons, the principal being that the present sys- 
tem of wholesaling dry-goods is one which cannot be revolutionized 
quickly without almost complete disorganization of the individual 
firms ; but the inevitable change is not far distant, and its accomplish- 
ment will be an immense step forward in our national prosperity. 


The exponents of the cash system in the wholesale trade have illus- 


trated its superiority as thoroughly as the retail merchants have done, 
and in one instance the illustration is quite equal in kind, if not in 
volume, to Stewart's. 


In the case referred to, the idea of embracing various unrelated 
departments under one roof, as in the retail stores, is entered upon, 
and will doubtless be extended as the fundamental plan is adopted. 

Here the country merchant can purchase of one firm almost every 
article of personal adornment required by man, woman, or child, 
besides such luxuries as signed oil paintings by well-known artists, 
important works of Italian sculptors, musical instruments, clocks, 
hardware, tinware, window-shades, rock-crushers ; each department 
being wholly dominated by the same idea of uniform profit of small 
percentage for cash payment. 


With these various lines bought cheap for ae: and concentrated 
under one roof, with the management expenses of several stores con- 
densed into one, it is not strange that such an establishment can un- 
dersell a small specialist, whose expenses must naturally be greater, 
but whose sales, perhaps, are much smaller. 

Such an establishment is nothing more nor less than a concentra- 
tion of small stores, each department having for its buyer a man who 
thoroughly understands the merchandise kept in that department. 

The general impression of a first visit to an establishment of this 
kind is its confusion and conglomeration ; the wonder is how the pro- 
prietor can carry the details of it all. A closer knowledge of affairs, 
however, reveals the fact that the confusion is only apparent. 

The purchase of each item in the bewildering mass of articles is 
carefully considered, and is the subject of a thorough analysis when 
bought. Its intrinsic value is tested by comparison, as well as its 
selling qualities as a novelty ; and herein come the opportunities for 
bargains. 

Novelties offered to buyers here and in Europe do not always real- 
ize the expectations formed regarding them, and the anticipated num- 
erous sales dwindle to perhaps‘one single sale at a tremendous loss 
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to some “dealers in importers’ mistakes,” as one such merchant's card 
reads. 

The immense advance in importance made by the modern method 
of doing business for cash brings the consumer and the manufacturer 
closer together, as the retail merchant, with his immense orders, can 
buy quantities that an ordinary wholesale merchant would purchase, 
and paralyze small competition by the same operation. 

The progress, therefore, is steadily in the direction of concentrated 


magazines containing all things needful for the community, which 


will alone stand between the manufacturer and the consumer, with an 
average percentage of brokerage graduated according to the amount 


of goods sold. 
In all Europe there is no establishment, except Whitley's, which can 


approach, in size and variety combined, our American wholesale and 
retail houses. 

Napoleon’s designation of the English as a nation of shopkeepers 
seems thoroughly appropriate to the curious foreigner who walks 
through the maze of London’s streets, filled with small stores and 
obsequious shopkeepers. At any rate there is not, except in one or 
two London houses, anything in Europe approaching the large whole- 
sale and retail houses of the United States. This statement does 
not refer, of course, to the large commission houses of continental 
Europe, which carry no stocks, merely acting as buying agents. 

It is a well-known fact that the United States merchants secure 
lower prices in European markets than any other merchants—includ- 
ing the natives—on the globe. 

Their enormous orders and prompt payments are the causes for 
this, and if there was no tariff duty for our merchants, to pay, the 
curious spectacle would be presented of an American consumer buy- 
ing Belfast linens cheaper here than in Belfast ; Sheffield cutlery 
cheaper than in Sheffield ; champagnes cheaper than in France ; 
Nottingham laces cheaper than in Nottingham ; and so on through 
the list. The modern American merchant would annihilate for the 
consumer the vast space which separates him from the indigenous 
industries of the world, and sell to him a foreign article cheaper than 
the poor peasant who made it could buy it from his town merchant. 

And in the last analysis of the causes for this, you would find the 
reason to be, the method of buying and selling for cash, which in- 
duces concentration, carefulness, and enterprise, which in turn pro- 
duce the most successful bidders for the work of the world’s laborers 
in the field of manufacture. 
Cuartes Broapway Rovss, 
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HOW A BLUE-GRASS. GIRL WON AND LOST. 
Cuarrer L 


“Frente Gurion, will you tell me the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, if I ask you a question ?” 
I am startled, and being a thoroughly womanly woman—conserva- 
tive and: secretive—I hesitate a moment, during which every corner of 
my brain and heart are explored to find if there is anything stored 


_ away for safe-keeping from curious eyes, but I discover only vacuity ; 


so, emboldened by conscious innocence, I look Grace Guyther full in 
the eyés and reply : 

“T will:tell you the solemn truth.” 

“‘ Well—has Mr. Higgins ever addressed you?” 


I fall back in my chair, and fairly roar with laughter. Recovering — 


myself with difficulty, I exclaim indignantly: ‘‘That poke address 
me! A man named Moses Wragg Utterback Higgins have the audac- 
ity to ask me to give up Guion for such a jaw-breaking name? A 
man as poor as a church mouse, as plain as a pipe-stem, as tall as a 
lamp-post, as thin as Job’s turkey, as pale as a corpse, and as silent 
and solemn as a tomb, ask me to share his—fortunes? ‘Oh, ye 
gods and little fishes!’ No, indeed. I don’t take the poor fellow 
to be quite such a fool as that.” 

Grace clears her throat in the most aggravating way and proceeds : 

‘*So far, so good. Now, Fenie, lay your hand on your heart and 
give me a truthful answer to one more question: has Mr. Higgins 
ever made love to you?” 

“Ah, now, Grace, that is quite a different thing—but what do you 


’ call making love?” I inquire, suddenly seized with a fit of discretion. 


Grace is posed, and stands a moment measuring her nose with 
finger and thumb, then musingly drawls out: 

** W-e-ll, let’s see ”—then impatiently—‘“ Oh, Fenie! you know well 
enough what love-making is. You’ve been out a whole season, and 
surely that’s long enough for a girl to understand that business.” 

Grace Guyther is my most intimate friend, and considering it a 
breach of loyalty to withhold from her any confidence of this 
nature, I confess without mental reservation : 

“Tf a man always hanging about one, as much in the way as a 
trained skirt, looking unutterable things and saying nothing, sending 
books, bonbons, and flowers, is making love, then Moses Wragg 
Utterback Higgins does make love to me.” 
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“From the symptoms, my diagnosis is, a desperate case of ‘in 
‘love ’"—and remember, Fenie, it is a very contagious disease. ‘Love 
begets love;’ so be warned. By the way, Fenie, what do you know 
of Mr. Higgins? Where did you pick him up?” 

“TI did not pick him up. He was introduced to me just as he was 
to you, and Judge Curran would not have introduced him if he had 
not known who he was, and all about him.” 

** Well, now, dear, don’t get angry, but just let me say that men 
don’t tell on each other, and there is something in the appearance, 
manner, and conduct of Mr. Higgins that excites suspicion.” 

“Oh, Grace! Wouldn’t it be dreadful if he were to turn out an 
impostor?” Instantly my heart reproaches me for such an unworthy 
suspicion, and I add quickly: “ Butit can’t be! No, no! It is true, 
he dresses very plainly, is gauche in manner, and there does seem 
to be some mystery about him ; but, at the same time, he seems to be . 
a real goody-goody fellow, and has the bearing of a gentleman.” 

“Oh, that’s no sign, for some of the grandest impostors have the 
faces of saints and the manners of gentlemen. I tell you I am sus- 
picious of that man. Fenie, do you know I sometimes wonder if he 
is not a Oh, Fenie, I hate to say it—I can’t.” 

“Say it! say it, Grace!” I exclaim, my heart filled with terrible 
forebodings ; but I nerve myself for the awful revelatiom - 

“It is too horrible a suspicion, Fenie.” 

“Say it!” I cry, with closed eyes and bated breath. 

** Well, I sometimes wonder if he is not a~a~a Mormon in disguise.” 

** A M-o-r-m-o-n!” I scream, the blood fairly curdling in my veins. 
“Oh, Grace! how can you suspect that gentle, quiet lamb of being 
anything so dreadful ?” 

“Fenie Guion, just as sure as you live, that man is a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing ; but if you are going to get angry with me about 
our ‘lamb,’ I will just say that he has shown some Mormon propen- 
sities in the unusual diffusion of his affections, or, at least, his atten- 
tions; for he has been making desperate love to me all the time he 
has been.so devoted to you.” 

“Why, Gracie! you don’t say so! Sly fox! Has he ever ad- 
dressed you?” 

6“ No. ” 

he ever hinted anything 

No. 

“He has not committed himeelf i in any way?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then, how has he made Jove to you?” 
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“ Just as he has to you.” 


We look each other full in the face and burst into a ft of laughter. © 


I am the first to speak : 

“ After all, Grace, I don’t think he has done anything that would 
justify you in your horrible suspicions.” 

“Horrible? You area perfect goose, Fenie Guion.” 

Grace laughs until I do begin to feel very simple. 

“Why, child” (Grace is my junior by two years), she continues, 
“the greatest beau in New York last winter was one of old Brigham’s 
unnatural—no, not un-natural—natural— oh, pshaw!—you know 
what I mean—accidental sons.” 

Grace has a sorely puzzled look, but somehow I suspect she is 
making fun of me, and I resent it. 

“ Beau, indeed! you can’t stuff me with any such nonsense. Why, 

isn’t there Lemyra Grant, a lovely, intelligent, and accomplished girl, 

who is not received anywhere because her grandmother married the 
second time believing her first husband was dead, which made her ,a 
bigamist, having two living husbands. They say that makes Lemyra 
of “irregular descent.” Now, old Brigham’s children are so scattering 
that they can’t boast any pedigree, not even such as we exact of our 
horses, and you try to make me believe that one of his sons was re- 
ceived in the drawing-rooms of New York!” 

“T do; for you see, dear, a man having a dozen wives, and a woman 
having two husbands, is a very different thing.” 


Cuaprer II. 


A week has passed, and again Grace is with me. We are up-stairs 
in my room, and again Mr. Higgins is the subject of our conversation. 
He has called to see me twice this week, and during his last visit 
told me his stay in the Blue-Grass country was drawing to a close, 
which he greatly regretted. He also said he had been advised to 
come here for his health, and that he felt himself much benefited. 

“ Between you and me, Grace, I don’t think he wants to marry 
either of us,” I say, very conbdentially. “Goodness knows! I have 

' given him opportunities enough to declare himself, but he has never 
shown the slightest disposition to avail himself of them. I have 
often sat up alone with him until eleven o’clock, discussing love, 
music, flowers, poetry, romance, etc., until I.would get so sleepy that 

, I would see two Higgins heads, with four eyes, all fixedon me. I have 
sung the most sentimental songs, and he has read to me by the hour 
the most love-sick poetry, but nothing woyld develop the enemy, 
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And do you know, Grace, I disgraced myself the last evening he was 
here, so I for one am rid of him. I know he will never come again.” 

“What could you have done so dreadful as to drive off our stranger 
beau ?” 

“T will tell you. On Thursday night I went to Mary Hampton’s 
german, and did not get home until three o'clock, and then could 
not sleep, so I determined to retire early the next night. I was 
nearly overcome with sleep and was just starting up-stairs, when Jim 
announced Mr. Higgins. I had forgotten to tell him to excuse: me. - 
I told papa he must come into the parlor and help entertain our 
guest, for I was too sleepy and stupid to talk. . Papa soon engaged 
him in conversation about the New Orleans Exposition, which he had 
just visited, and been delighted with. He had a great deal to say 
about it, and then papa told him about the London Exposition which 
he had visited years ago. He was describing the Crystal Palace 
when I lost consciousness. I was suddenly aroused by the sound of 
my own voice. ‘The Crystal Palace loomed up——’ I started, and 
realized in an instant that I had been talking in my sleep! My hand 
had fallen from the support of my head and I was nodding ! 

“«¢ Wh-at?’ exclaimed father, turning suddenly and staring at me, 
as if he thought I had taken leave of my senses. I gave him a look 
which he understood, and he continued the conversation. The lamp 
was between Mr. Higgins and me, and he appeared not to have seen 


‘anything, but, Grace, I believe he did, and I don’t care, for I am worn 


out trying to entertain that man.” 

‘‘So am I, Fenie. He comes too often and stays too long,” says 
Grace, in which we are agreed, but how to induce him to mend his 
way, we can’t decide. We are silent for a moment, when I realize 
that a bright idea strikes me; I walk to the window and stand with 
my nose flattened against one of the panes of glass. My plans are 
matured. I turn and announce them solemnly to Grace. 

“We must develop the enemy. We must bring Moses Wragg 
Utterback Higgins to the point. It is the only way to get rid of 
him.” 

I hear the sound of approaching footsteps, and turning quickly to 
look out. of the window, again behold the material manifestation of 
poor Higgins’s spirit. I make a frantic spring from the window and 
light in the middle of the room, crying out, piteously : 

“Grace! oh, Grace! as sure as you live, that man saw me stand- 
ing with my nose flattened against the window! What a sight I 
must have been!” 

« And what do you care for that? It doesn’t matter how you look 
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to that poor goose of a man. But Fenie, you are right; we must 
bring him to the point. If you wish I will go down and finish him 
up this evening. Yes, I'll settle him.” 

There is a rap at the door, and Jim hands in a card. ; 

* Mie: Higgins would like to see the ladies,” Jim says and hein 
away, giggling. 

“Tell him we'll be down in a few moments,” I say, and then to - 
Grace : 

“ Now, my dear, how are you going to bring that craft to shore? 
It will take bold steering. A girl can’t throw herself right at a man’s 
head, lest she be picked up.” 

Grace is standing before the mirror, getting herself up in the most 
approved style, and she does look lovely. Oh, inconsistency of 
woman! I for the first time feel way down in my heart a little—just 
a little jealousy of Grace, which almost makes me hope that Mr. Hig- 
gins will escape her this evening, and excites a sympathy for him 
which I have never felt before. The last pin is stuck, the last feath- 
ery friz adjusted, the last turn made before the long cheval mirror, 
and Grace stands before me with a radiant smile on her beautiful 
face. 

* How doI look? Shall I stun him?” 

‘He'll surrender,” I reply, demurely, as I stick a lovely fresh ruse- 
bud in her hair. 

Grace reaches the door, then turns suddenly and says : 

“ Fenie, I should like you to witness my charge on the enemy. It 
will be real fun. Can’t we somehow arrange for you to peep ?” 

We are awfully diverted—in fact, are convulsed with laughter. 

“Tt will be funny to hear poor Higgins’s piteous pleadings,” I say. 
Suddenly I become serious. 

‘Grace, do you think—are you right sure—you can resist them ?” 
T ask. 

‘“‘Seraphina Guion, are you demented, that you ask me such a 
question ? Just come down to the parlor door in about an hour—no, 
that won’t do. Jim will not light the gas until about that time, and 
I look my best by gaslight. Ill give him until nine o’clock, so be at 
the door to the minute (I'll leave it ajar), and you. can enjoy all the 
fun, and see if I don’t resist him with a vengeance.’ 

Grace goes down to the parlor, and I put my hair up in papers for 
the night. 

Punctually at nine I am at the door, which I find ajar. What I see 
is, Grace seated on the sofa, and Mr. Higgins in a chair at quite an 
unlover-like distance from her. Not hearing distinctly what they are 
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saying, I push the door a little more open. At this moment Mr. Hig- 
gins moves his chair close to Grace. 

My heart throbs with excitement. I realize that the crisis is at 
hand. He is saying in low, earnest tones: 

“Miss Guyther,. you have it in your power to make’ or mar my 

happiness—to save my life or to blight it. You are not cruel enough 
to destroy me? Save me, I beseech you! I have hoped in vain for one 
word, one look of encouragement, yet in spite of coldness and scorn 
my love has increased every day and hour. Shall I speak to her 
whom I adore? Tell me,I pray, whatI shalldo! I have loved since 
the first time my eyes rested on that vision of beauty and loveliness. 
Oh, be my friend and speak one kind word to Miss Guion for me. 
Let me see her ——” 
- DoT hear aright? Am I dreaming? I can’t breathe, I can’t see, 
I can’t hear, yet my head is inside the door. By some strange fa- 
tality my eyes wander to the mirror opposite the door and meet the 
fixed stare of Mr. Higgins’s eyes! 

“Oh! oh! oh! Mercy! mercy!” I shriek, and stepping back- 
ward on my dress, measure my length on the floor. I hear ap- 
proaching footsteps, and in the twinkling of an eye am upand on my 
way to my room, where I spring into the middle of the bed, and, cov- 
ering my face with a pillow, sob bitterly. I call on the mountains to 
fall on me and hide me away from the sight of man—I mean of Mr. 
Higgins. I can never look him in the face again. Grace comes in, 
bent almost double from convulsed laughter. I feel for a moment 
that I hate her. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself to laugh at such a thing,” 
I say, indignantly. 

‘“‘T hope, dearie, you are not badly hurt,” she says. 

“T am not hurt at all,” I reply, savagely. 

“Then I will run back and relieve the fears of your frantic lover. 
He is walking the floor, half crazed lest you have wuffered some serious 
injury. I will soon return.” 

I cover up my head again and weep, and will not be comforted for 
very shame. 


Cuarrer 
Two years have passed and I am in New York, where I had been at 
a fashionable school for a year before I made my début, and it was 
there that Annie Leigh and I became friends. I am visiting her now. 


She lives in a brown-stone front on Fifth Avenue, and to night there 
is to be a grand reception in compliment to me. I shall see all the 
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swells and the lion of the season—Lord Eustace Claremont. ' Annie 
tells me he is awfully rich, handsome, and indifferent to the girls, 
whose heads are turned about him. At least a dozen are fishing for 
the young English lord, who returns to England the day after the 
reception. I have a short time in which to try my luck, but being a 
plucky Kentucky girl, do not despair. We don’t take much time for 
anything. Our women and horses are fast—I mean make good time. 
It is a slander on Kentucky girls to say they are “fast” in a repre- 
hensible way. We are not afraid of men or horses, and we like both, 
but we keep them “under whip.” We may be a little lively and loud 
from excess of vitality, but we can take care of ourselves anywhere in 
the world, and men can’t presume on our amiability. 

I have never seen a real live nobleman—don’t believe we have ever 
had one in Kentucky, but am sure I could spot one at first sight ; 
and I have a notion to carry off this English lion right in the faces 
of these New York girls. Poor things! They want his money, and 
may have it for all I care. I only want the fun of catching him. I 
believe I'll try my hand on him. I have a perfect toilette, which is 
half the battle, and am in good condition, having, as they say here, 
“quite recovered from the fatigue of the journey,” which didn’t fa- 
tigue me at all. Why, I-can gallop over our Blue-Grass country from 
sunrise until sunset, and feel fresh enough to dance the german in the 
evening. But “when in Rome we must do as the Romans do,” so I 
am quite recovered, feel as fresh as a May morning, am entirely sat- 


isfied with my toilette, and, like our 2.20 horses, am growing restless 


to get a start in the race—with these conventional New York girls, 

Mr. Leigh and Annie say they will bet their last dollar on me, not 
only that I shall come in under the string ahead, but that I shall dis- 
tance all the other competitors for the prize—I might say the purse. 
I hear footsteps in the hall and then a rap at my door. In a mo- 
ment sweet Annie Leigh isin my room. She seemed to float in on a 
cloud tipped with silver. 

I rush up to her and, kissing her, repeat in a tragic manner the 
following lines: 


‘* Beautiful as sweet ! 
. And young as beautiful! and soft as young! 
And gay as soft! and innocent as gay!” 


*«How do I suit you, sweet Annie?” I ask, standing in 1 the middle 
of the room for inspection. 

“Perfectly,” she replies. 

We descend to the drawing-room, where we find Mr. and Mrs. Leigh 
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seated. In afew moments the guests begin to arrive. The Ward 
MacAllister brigade march to the front. The waving plumes, the 
shimmering silks, and the dazzling diamonds actually make my head 
swim. 

I am telling blood-curdling stories of our Kentucky Indians to 
some diminutive dudes, when I see Annie Leigh approaching on the 
arm of a tall, handsome, high-bred looking man, such as is rarely 
seen outside the Blue-Grass country. They stand for a few moments 
while I finish one of my most thrilling stories. The dudes bow and 
move off. Annie and the man, to whom may be applied the obsolete 
word, gentleman, move to the front, and Annie introduces—Lord 
Eustace Claremont. He greets me with a cordial shake of the hand. 
How very English ! 

**I did not know that there were still Indians in the old States?” 
he said. 

I feel my cheeks burning as I realize that he has overheard my 


Indian story. 

‘“‘There are none, indeed. I was only trying to entertain those 
little dudes with accounts of imaginary savages.” 

“They seemed so loath to leave, I must believe your efforts were 


successful.” 

flatter myself, entirely so, and I spinning those wonder- 
ful yarns as much as they did listening to them. Dudes are novel 
and interesting specimens of the genus homo—at least’ to me. We 
don’t grow them in Kentucky—any more than we do savages.” 


“You certainly grow enchantingly lovely women in Kentucky. 

‘Please do not try to entertain measI did the dudes. An English- 
man can afford to be honest and talk common-sense with a Kentucky 
girl,” I interrupt, drawing myself up to my full height. 

I see Lord Claremont’s face flush as he begs pardon for any seem- 
ing discourtesy, and he assures me of his perfect sincerity, having 
known “ other Kentucky women,” he says. 

I feel the cut, but he offers his arm, and we wander through the 
magnificent rooms while he entertains me with comments on all 
the distinguished men and women, and points out all the noted 
belles and beaux. - Iam not too much absorbed with his flattering 
attentions to see that we are the “observed of all observers.” Annie 
finds time to whisper to me that Lord Claremont has never been so 
attentive to any girl in New York. Iam stimulated to renewed effort; - 
and at last acknowledge to myself that “I came, I saw, I conquered.’ J 
I have beaten the New York experts at their own game! « ° 
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Late in the evening Lord Claremont proposes that we shall go in- 


the conservatory for a while. As he sits with his elbow on a table and 
his head resting in his hand, I think I have never seen so handsome a 
man, and we talk as if we had known each other for years. The sad 
hour of parting is almost at hand. I find my spirits begin to flag, and 
Lord Claremont i is becoming sentimental and silent. 

“ You do notseem like a stranger tome, MissGuion. I seem drawn 
to you by some mysterious——” 

“T have been looking everywhere for you, Miss Guion,” interrupts 
Mr. Dean ; and before I can make any reply two or apis men follow 
him, 

Of course I rise and stand a while, talking, but I make the inter- 
ruption as brief as possible ; yet it seems an eternity to me. 

The last adieux are made and I turn to find Lord Claremont still 
sitting at the table, but his head is resting among some lovely flow- 
ers which frame it like a picture. He isso still, [am frightened. Can 
he be dead? Iam just about to call for help, when the death-like 
silence is broken by the words : 

“The Crystal Palace loomed up—— Oh!” 

Lord Claremont springs to his feet with a startled, dazed look. 

“T-er-er-believe-er I was dreaming.” 

Yes, that man was actually asleep! Irise in my wrath and confront 
him. 

“Lord Claremont! what am I to understand by your mysteri- 
ous conduct? Where did you hear that? What does it all mean?” 

He stands looking at me and smiling in the most aggravating man- 
ner, without replying to one of my questions. I am about to leave 
the conservatory, when he approaches me with outstretched hands. 

“Will you not forgive me for old friendship’s sake? Or have you 
forgotten your old friend, Moses Wragg Utterback Higgins? ” 

I am ready to faint, but manage to hold on to my senses and stare 
stupidly at Lord Claremont. 

At last I take in the full reality of the situation, and, overwhelmed 
with mortification, disappointment, anger, and surprise, I turn sudden- 
ly and fly to my room, and hide myself among my pillows. 

Now, readers, we are agreed as to how this story should end. Lord 
Claremont, alias Mr. Higgins, should by all the laws of polite society 
sue for an immediate interview, in which we should, after many tender 
reproaches followed by satisfactory explanations, grant mutual pardons, 
pledge eternal devotion, and finally summon our friends to witness 
the consummation of our very short engagement. But+alas! that 
Crystal Palace looms up between us, filled with the ghosts of past 
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deeds, past words; and past suspicions, the remembrance of which 
fills me with shame and remorse, making a very culprit of me in 
Lord Claremont’s eyes—I feei quite sure. We do not meet again. 
We often hear how American girls win English coronets, but we 
are not often told how they lose them. Well, if one of our Kentucky 
girls can snub a prince, none of us are apt to break our hearts over 
the loss of a lord. 


More than a year has passed since the above was written. I hold 
in my trembling hands a New York paper in which I read, “ Lord 
Eustace Claremont will return to the United States early in June, and 
after a brief stay in New York will continue his journey to the Blue- 
Grass region of Kentucky. He goes there on a deer hunt! It is 
said that Lord Claremont will be accompanied by quite a party of 
young English noblemen, whose names we have been unable to learn.” 

* And just to think, Grace, Lord Claremont will not find a deer in 
the whole Blue-Grass country !” 

“T am not so sure of that,” says Grace, in the most provoking tone 
and manner. 

“At any rate, the summer of 1890 in the Blue-Grass country will be 
an awfully exciting one, and, after all, these young lords may scare 
up some sort of game.” 

‘“‘ Possibly,” returns Grace, in such a significant way that I leave the 


room abruptly, slamming the door after me. 
Preston CoNNELLY. 


VERSAILLES, Ky. 


MARCH WAKING. 


BeroreE the dawn, when birds crouch close together, 
A soundless silvery stir the silence breaks ; 
So through the grayness of this mid-March weather 
Something wakes. 


No green has sprung between the withered grasses, 
No blossom stars the roadside’s mossy miles, 
Yet from the fields the frozen bareness passes ; 
Something smiles. 


Not yet, not yet, the time of song’s full cheering ; 
Expectant silence all my heart enthralls ; 
Out of the woods and through the lonely clearing, 
Something calls. : 
J. Gosrvycke Ropzrrs. 
FREDERICTON, N, B, 
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OUR OTHER COLORED RACE, AND ITS EMANCIPATION. 


I po not write the following with the hope that the plan outlined 
therein will be either adopted or seriously considered. Four reasons 
against it at once present themselves: 

1. It has.been tried in part and found successful. 

2. It would arouse sectarian feeling, regardless of what is best 
for the Indian temporally. 

3. There is no money to be made out of it. 

4, There is no political patronage in it. 

The last two reasons would ruin the chances of success for any 
plan tending to benefit the Indian. 

It is axiomatic that no business man would select for heads of 
‘departments and assistants, where numbers of skilled operatives 
were to be controlled, men of no previous knowledge of the business, 
and who were not familiar with the art of handling masses of men. 
Nor would he install as engineer of a large plant an ignorant man 
whose most honest effort would probably result in destruction of 
life and property. Why, then, should Indian Agents ever be 
selected except from among those whose life and education have 
fitted them for the business? The control of savages is not an easy 
matter. Even the ultimatum of force is with difficulty applied to 
a nomadic people who have no attachment through property to 
locality. 

A proper man as Agent must always be difficult to find, requiring 
as he does not only the usual executive and business ability requi- 
site to govern several thousand people, but the unusual knowledge 
necessary of the history, customs, treaties, character, and affilia- 
tions of the people he governs, and of the tribes with which they 
have relations, friendly or inimical. He must also know the status 
of the settlers whose ranches surround the Reservation. He must 
not only regard them from a purely legal standpoint, but take into 
consideration the.unwritten laws and customs of frontier life—not 
learned in a day—by which the isolated communities are ruled and 
governed fully as much as by the common law and Revised Statutes. 
It isa difficult matter to keep the beam of Justice even when the 
Indian is not a juryman nor a witness, where the white man tries 
his case before a jury of his peers, and the Indian occupies a niche 
similar in many respects to that occupied by our other colored race 
- previous to their obtaining civil rights and the franchise. 

The Indian question to be solved is not the favorite threadbare 
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Indian question of Indian rights ; it is the situation as it presents 
itself to-day on the frontier, where the Indians and the settlers Jive, 
and to whom the issues in question are fraught with the realities 
of food, shelter, life, and death. 

There are four principal factors in our government of Indian 
tribes. The Indian is popularly misunderstood and consequently 
misrepresented. According to some he is a savage animal, inca- 
pable of keeping faith, brutish, unintelligent, but with a low cun- 
ning—not an attractive picture, but fortunately drawn of an 
extreme type, true of a class, not of the race, 

Remember, our Indians are savages in the true sense of the word. 
They have lived in the wilderness, educated to war, cruelty, and 
theft as the highest aims in life, and the successful practice of 
which was rewarded with praise and tribal distinction, a product 
of time, place, and circumstance. The same is true of the lowest 
class in every civilized city in the world, notwithstanding that the 
latter know better and realize that there is sufficient power to 
prevent their being successful in their careers. Which should be 
exterminated, the unreclaimed savage, or the savage product of 
civilization ? 

Leaving apart the Choctaw nation, whose progress has placed 
them beyond the pale of those to be considered in the present 
“Indian Question,” there are many instances well known and re- 
sults sufficiently pronounced to prove that the solution of the 
problem is only a matter of honest work and time.” No law can 
be enacted or scheme evolved that will change at once the savage 
to the citizen. Inthe work before us we must recognize the va- 
rious gradations of Indians, and treat them strictly and undeviat- 
ingly according to the class they belong to. Those who reject the 
influences of education and suasion, and defy the law, preferring to 
ravage and murder, must be met with sueh force, untrammelled by 
misplaced sentiment, as will coerce those who are left after the en- 
counter to a restraint, through fear, from their natural propensities. 
The average Indian is intelligent; able to recognize, weigh, and 
appreciate facts and situations, and to logically deduce results—all 
from the Indian standpoint, be it understood, according to their 
education; and that word is the keynote of the situation and 
the solution thereof. Not the word “education” as it is usually 
applied, but an education of the senses to appreciate the changes 
that are necessary to his very existence. Primarily, he must be 
educated to believe that the government can and will deal fairly 
with him; that his Agent will see that he receives every ounce due 
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at the time agreed upon, and will protect him from molestation, 
white or Indian. When the Indian believes these things there is 
reason to hope that he will listen with credulity to other teaching. 

What are you going to do with an untutored Indian, who, when 
you take an authoritative message to him, ‘‘ You must do so and 
so, and the government will do so and so,” replies: _ 

“The government sent you?” 

“Yes.” 


“ Well, your government is a liar, and has always broken its 


promises. I cannot believe the agent of a liar.” 

Sound reasoning, which, if persisted in, necessitates force to 
overcome. 

Once convinced that they are to be dealt with evenly and fairly, 
it will not be difficult to inculcate the principles of civilized self- 
government and the punishment of crimes in a civilized manner, 
with sentences passed and executed by themselves. 

In this connection it should be recalled that Sitting Bull was 
killed, not by the troops, but by the Indians sent to arrest him. 
Either they considered him a bad man, and felt justified in their 
course (in which event they show the qualities and acumen I have 
claimed), or else they exercised a blind obedience, which, carried to 
a logical conclusion, shows conclusively that they are susceptible of 
education, since they can learn to obey. 

In the Cherokee nation we have an evidence of the susceptibility 
to educational elevation of the Indian character; also in a less 
degree in the Seminoles, Chicasaws, Flatheads, and Creeks. Possi- 
bly many people do not know that, of the total of our Indian pop- 
ulation (some 245,000), over one-fourth are self-supporting and 
self-sustaining. Seventy thousand more are also property owners, 
and practically self-sustaining. Considerably over half of our Indian 
population are as good citizens as many of our Southern colored 
population, leaving less than 120,000 men, women, and children 
(about the population of St. Paul, Minn.) to terrorize and hold in 
check the development of a large portion of our country. Why is 
this tolerated? ‘The old answer used to be that there was money 
and patronage in it, and no new answer has been found. 

Before the advent of our race bereft them of the means of sub- 
sistence, the Indians did not require education to live. Now that 
they do, we must furnish it and maintain them, be the time short 
or long, until we have paid them for their birthright by teaching 
them to earn a living. 

The average Indian Agent takes with him to the scene of his 
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labors theories, and plans based upon them. In forming the 
theories he has used his mind trained in civilized modes and with- 
out a realization that he must fit his theory on an old raceslow 
to adopt the new in thought or action—that he does not know the 
history or customs of his people. 

It is difficult for a man to displace a predecessor and take the 
policy and system that he finds and continue it. Consequently a 
brand-new Agent means a brand-new policy to be tried on a long- 
enduring people. It takes years of actual experience to become 
aequainted with Indian nature and customs, to understand and 
appreciate the friction between settler and Indian. It exasperates 
an enterprising white man to see good timber land and valuable 
mines beyond his reach, doing no one any good, simply because 
they are inside reservation limits ; and the fact that nearly every 
Indian war is followed by a curtailment of the Indian’s reservation 
is not without sequential significance. 

The Agency buildings are usually many miles from any settle- 
ment, and the Agent has no associates save the Indians and the 
Agency employees. Supplies are scarce and dear. If he has a 
family, they are cut off from all the facilities, educational and other, 
that they have been accustomed to. Such are some of the depriva- 
tions. What are the corresponding benefits? Not the salary! It 
will but subsist himself and family. If-he wishes to improve his 
condition he must take up some business to the detriment of his 
official position. 

It has been my good fortune to know Agents who through a union 
of experience and natural gifts have placed themselves and their 
charges on the best possible footing, and to whom directly is attrib- 
utable the advance of the tribe. To remove them would be a 
gravé mistake. But in every such case the Agent had oer his 
experience as a frontiersman of many years’ standing. 

I remember one such man who arrested an Indian who had mur- 
dered another Indian, intending to take him to the nearest town 
for trial by the United States courts. The tribe disapproved this 
innovation, and a delegation of some twenty chiefs and warriors 
came, fully armed, to tell him that it would not be permitted—that 
in accordance with tribal law all the property of the murderer 
would be given to the widow, and the man should go free; and 
they demanded that the man should be liberated at once. R—— 
grasped the situation. He had been Agent several years, and knew 
that he must conquer or give up his authority on the Reserve. His 
light wagon stood at the door ready for the trip. Stepping into 
the house, he soon reappeared with the murderer handcuffed, TJurp- 
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ing to the delegation and drawing his revolver, he said: “ This man 
has committed a murder, and I am going to take him to town if I 
live. If you kill me, another Agent will come, and you will be 
hunted and killed. In the end it will be worse for all of us. My 
duty to the government is to take this man to town.” And he got 
in with his prisoner and drove off, never looking back. His nerve 
triumphed, and he ruled thereafter without question. 

The length of service of an Agent is but a few years asa rule, an 
incident in his life. His salary cannot recompense him. In what 
is he repaid for expatriating himself for a few years to learn a busi- 
ness which he knows he will not continue? Why should the gov- 
ernment expend time and money educating men for positions it is 
not intended they should retain? ‘The result is not good for the 
agent, and is bad for the Indian. 


The Army is employed in the Indian question as a threat in time 
of peace and a means of coercion in time of war. It has no voice in 


the management of the Indians, although the soldier’s manner of 


life brings him in direct contact with them. In no way is it allowed 
to aid in the civilization of the Indians. and yet the troops are not 
hated by them with the intensity developed toward the settlers. 
They well understand the reasons why troops are maintained near 
them. They also know that in time of peace Indian rights and 


property are respected by the soldiers, and that no molestation is 
permitted. These things breed a neutrality that is in itself a sort 
of friendship. An Indian likes fighting, and respects a fighting 
man. Also he comprehends his methods. An Army officer, by the 
time he has attained a captain’s rank in cavalry or infantry, has 


been educated to a considerable degree in Indian nature, history, 


and custom. He has lived among and fought against them; he has 
seen the injustices perpetrated against them; and he remembers the 
comrades dead by their hands. The pros and cons of the question 


have been rehearsed in many lights. Wars and alliances are a 


matter of history to him, as are the characters of the principal men 
of the various tribes. The question of Indian vs. Settler is an old 
story; with the difficulties on both sides appreciated. The ques- 
tions of the sale of arms, ammunition, and whiskey are matters that 
need no explanation to him. His position in the Army is for life, 
unless a court-martial decides otherwise. The question of politics 
is ontside of his life ; owing to his constant change of residence he 
has no vote.* His greatest danger lies in Indian outbreaks, and his 
natural effort would be in the line of civilizing them as rapidly -as 


* The 35.000 men comprising the army are thus practically disfranchised, 
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‘possible. His military education aids him in understanding the 
bent of a mind educated to warfare, his constant control of men fits 
him to deal with questions of discipline. As every captain has 
complete charge of the rations and the cooking thereof for his com- 
pany, the question of food-supply and economy is well understood. 
Until last year every company had a company garden worked by 
men of the company and under the supervision of the captain. 
This garden furnished the summer and winter supply of vegetables 
fora company. ‘The theory and practice of agriculture is therefore 
familiar to the officer. The government has hundreds of men edu- 
cated for the position of Indian Agent, whose services could best be 
devoted to civilizing the Indian, whom now they are only permitted 
to fight. Why is it that, when matters have come to such a pass 
that the duly appointed civilian Agent cannot handle the situation, 
an Army officer is placed in charge? Is it not to get the Indians 


under control again? and is not the officer then relieved and a 
civilian put in again? Why should not those who have the ability 


and power to bring the Indian to terms keep him to them, instead 
of turning him over to a weaker and unrespected authority? Why 
not increase the usefulness of the Army as well as its destructive- 
ness ? 

The qualities that make a good frontiersman, a pioneer who over- 
comes every obstacle, are the very qualities which render it so diffi- 
cult for him to live peacefully with his Indian neighbors. ‘He is 
bold, aggressive, and exceedingly acquisitive. The sight of hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of valuable land, occupied but not util- 
ized, suggests to his mind, not the education of the Indian, but his 


prompt removal and the opening of his reservation to settlement. 


To him the Indian is a cumberer of the earth, aslayer of his people; 
and it must be remembered that it is on the settler that the bitter 
results of our Indian policy have fallen most heavily. The list of 
murdered whites, victims of Indian raids, has never been made pub- 


lic. But the average frontiersman knows enough from his per- 


sonal experience, and that.of his friends, to have grounds for his 
hatred toward the wards of the nation. Yet his methods in his 
intercourse with the Indian are so peculiar that his case is often 
shorn of the active sympathy and appreciation actually its due. 
In this connection the following extract from a New York daily is 
interesting: 

‘¢ A REAL SCARE IN OKLAHOMA.—Jndians Buy All the Ammunition in 
Kingfisher, and Citizens Organize for Protection.—Kingfisher is at pres- 
ent in a furore, and to-day George H. Laing, of that place, came to this 
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ing to the delegation and drawing his revolver, he said: “ This man 

has committed « murder, and I am going: to take him to town if I 

live. If you kill me, another Agent will come, and you will be 

hunted and killed, In the end it will be worse for all of us, My. 
duty to the government is to take this man to town.” And he got 

in with his prisoner and drove off, never looking back. is nerve. 
triumphed, and he ruled thereafter without question. 

The length of service of an Agent is but a few years asa rule, an’ 
incident in his life. His salary cannot recompense him. In what 
is he repaid for expatriating himself for afew years to learn a busi- 
ness which he knows he will not continue? Why should the gov- 
ernment expend time and money educating men for positions it is 
not intended they should retain? The’ result, i is not good for the 
agent, and is bad for the Indian, 

The Army is employed in the Indian question as a threat in time 
of peace and a means of coercion in time of war. It has no voice in 


the management of the Indians, although the soldier’s manner of 


life brings him in direct contact with them. In no way is it allowed 
to aid in the civilization of the Indians, and yet the troops are not 


hated by them with the intensity developed toward the settlers. 


They well understand the reasons why troops are maintained near 
them. They also know that in time of peace Indian rights and 
property are respected by the soldiers, and that no molestation is 
permitted. These things breed a neutrality that is in itself a sort 
of friendship. An Indian likes fighting, and respects a fighting 
man. Also he comprehends his methods. An Army officer, by the 
time he has attained a captain’s rank in cavalry or infantry, has . 
been educated to a considerable degree in Indian mature, history, 
and custom. He has lived among and fought against them; he has 
seen the injustices perpetrated against them; and he remembers the 
comrades dead by their hands. ‘The pros and cons of the question 
have been rehearsed in many lights. Wars and alliances are a- 


matter of history to him, as are the characters of the principal men 


of the various tribes. The question of Indian vs. Settler is an old 


story, with the difficulties on both sides appreciated, The ques- 


tions of the sale of arms, ammunitjon, and whiskey are matters that 
need no explanation to him. —Ifis position in the Army is for life, 
unless a court-martial decides otherwise. ‘The question of politics 

is outside of his life ; owing to his constant change of residence he 
has no yote.* Ifis greatest danger lies in Indian outbreaks, and his 
natural effort would, be in the line of civilizing as its 
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possible. ILis military education aids him in understanding the : | 
bent of a mind educated to warfare, his constant control of men fits i. 
him to deal with questions of discipline, As every captain has i 
complete charge of the rations and the cooking thereof for hiscom- i 


pany, the question of food-supply and economy is well understood. 
Until last year every company had a company garden worked by | 
men of the company and under the supervision of the captain. ‘i 
This garden furnished the summer and winter supply of vegetables _ 
for company. ‘The theory and practice of agriculture is therefore 
familiar to the officer. ‘The government has hundreds of men edu- 
eated for the position of Indian Agent, whose services could best be 
devoted to civilizing the Indian; whom now they are only permitted 

to tight. Why is it that, when matters have come to such a pass 
that | the duly appointed civilian Agent cannot handle the situation, 

an Army officer is placed in char se? Is it not to get the Indians 
under control again? and is not “the ‘officer then selieved and a 
civilian put in again | ? Why should not those who have the ability 

— and power to bring the Indian to terms keep him to them, instead 

of turning him over to a weaker and unrespected authority? Why 
not increase the usefulness of the Army as w ell as its destructive- 

"ness ? 
The qualities that aan a good ‘pedicel a pioneer who over- 
comes every obstacle, are the very qualities which render it so diffi- 
cult for him to live peacefully with his Indian neighbors. He is 
bold, aggressive, and exceedingly acquisitive. he sight of hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of valuable land, occupied but not util- 
ized, suggests to his mind, not the education of the Indian, but his 
prompt ‘removal and the opening of his reservation to settlement. 
To him:the Indian is a cumberer of the earth, aslayer of his people; 
and it must be remembered that it is on the settler that the bitter 
results of our Indian policy have fallen most heavily. The list of 
murdered whites, victims of Indian raids, has never been made pub- 
lic. But the average frontiersman knows enough from his per- 

‘ sonal experience, and that of his friends, to have grounds for his 
hatred toward the wards of the nation. Yet his methods in his 
intercourse with the Indian are so peculiar. that his case is often 
shorn of the active sympathy and appreciation actually its due. — 
In this connection the annie extract from a New York pies is 
interesting: 

‘A ReaL SCARE IN OKLAHOMA.—Jndians Buy All the Ammunition in 
Kingfisher, and Citizens Organize for Protection.—Kingtisher is at pres- 
- ent ina furore, and to-day George H. Laing, of that place, came to this 
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city and at once sought the office of United States Marshal Grimes. Laing - 


states that a militia company numbering sixty-five men has been organ- 
ized at Kingfisher. A company of minute-men, one hundred and twelve 
in all, had also been formed. These two companies had only sixty-five 
guns. 
***The Indian scare in this Territory isno longer & mere scare,’ said Laing. 
‘Within a week Kingfisher and other border towns will be under constant 
picket-guard.’ 
‘*Laing was the secretary of the minute-men’s organization meeting, 
and is a citizen of repute. Jle says that Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians 
came tuto Kingfisher yesterday and purchased every cartridge that could 
be had, one Indian buying fifteen boxes, The aspect is certainly serious, 


Judge Seay, of the supreme bench, says that the interior towns should — 


wt once organize in companies, to aid, if necessary, the settlers along the 
borders.” 


Does it not seem very curious that settlers in exposed localities 


should sell ammunition to Indians who are about to go on the war- 


path? And yet this plain avowal, showing « greed unconquered by 
fear, and a cruel indifference to the fate of the scattered unwarned 
settlers, who are always the first attacked, is only an example of 


what is constantly going on, Any Indian can, through purchase or 
barter, provide him&elf with any amount of arms and ammunition. 
The Army is powerless to prevent or disarm, and the civil authori- 
ties are indifferent. ‘They will not have to face the bullets when 
the outbreak comes. ‘The whole object of the settler is to obtain 


everything of value, personal and territorial, belonging to or held in 


trust for the Indian. If the obtaining of this result involves blood- 
shed, he does not hesitate, and in exceptional cases is willing to risk 
his own. As a rule he prefers to let the government settle the 
disturbance, returning. in time to profit by the opening to pre- 
emption of the land subtracted from the reservation of the trouble- 
some red man as a reminder to him to keep quiet under any and 
all circumstances, - 

Before taking up the religious factor of the problem I must'state 
that [am not a Roman Catholic, nor have I any admiration for that 
particular religion. In these few pages I have dealt with some facts 
us they present themselves to the cbserver on the frontier and among 
the Indians, and not as they appear to law-abiding citizens thou- 
sands of milesaway. What little native religious fancies the Indian 
had were based on his surroundings and material desires. No gen- 
eral scheme can be traced throughout the different tribes. One 
tribe believes-in a happy condition of material plenty somewhere— 
locality unspecified. Another will show you twin peaks, distant a 
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few miles, and stato that one is the abode of good and the other of 
bad spirits; and if you should name one of their number recently } 
dead, will instantly cover their heads and warn you against the i 
commission of such an evil deed; and so on in greut yaricty. The 
only portions of his religious forms that he appears to cling to with 
tenacity are the superstitions connected with the dead and ‘with the 
various ‘* war medicines.” As to creeds and points of belief they 
are unbiassed, but, having a savage’s fondness for show, pomp, and 
mysticism, anything that appeals to an Indian’s eye as well as to his 
ear has a far greater chance of: success than a colder form—a more 
purely mental process, 

The course pursued by the ministers of tho various denominations 
is well exemplified by the unfailing answer given by Indians when 
usked why they prefer the Roman Catholic priests to ministers of 


other denominations, It is to the effect that the Catholic wears — 


the uniform of his order, and can always be recognized ; that, week- 
days as well as Sundays, he is employed in his work ; and that he 
does not seck to accumulate property for himself. On the contrary, - 


the ministers of the other denominations cannot be told readily from 


other white men; their pursuits on week-days are mainly secular, 
and they are different on Sundays from their week-day selves— 
accumulate individual property, and generally much resemble the 
Indian Agent. The priests visit the Indians in their lodges and_ 
tepees, and go with them on their hunting migrations, learning 
their language, living with them. Inthis way the confidence of the 
Indian is gained, and, having but little religion of his own, he wil- 
| lingly takes that of his friend as an act of friendship. He does not 
comprehend the vast system of which his priest-friend is an humble 
pre y I 


factor, nor docs he feel the pressure of the Church until long years 
of obedience have riveted the mental chains of its attractive super- 
stitions. During that time many acts of kindness and generosity 
have been his from the priests ; he has seen many come and go, all 
dressed alike, and all with the same lessons and aims. On the . 
other hand, he sees Presbyterian follow Methodist, Unitarian succeed . 
Episcopalian, with a running accompaniment of missionaries, bible- 
society agents, and peace-association emissaries, cach claiming to _ 
be the best, but all evanescent, as far asaffects him. I do not sup- 
pose that the priests have a stronger argument (with the Indian) 
as to their supremacy than the intermittent efforts of their rivals. 
There are many instances of individual devotion and self-sacrifice _ 
on the part of members of every faith—all honor to them. The_ 
point I deal with is, what affects the — most quickly and 
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thoroughly, retaining the strongest hold over him in time of dan- 
gerous irritation, ‘I'he system employed by the Roman Catholic 
emissaries enables them through the confessional to know with.-cer- 
tuinty in advance the drift of Indian thought and action, and to 
forestall it. | 

In about 1853 the United States gave to a Catholic mission one 
square mile in the valley south of Flathead Lake in Montana. A 
few months later, through the labor of the Brothers and the In- 
dians, a church and dwelling-houses were erected; and since then 
the mission has been the active means of civilizing the tribe. The 
agents of the mission have built mills and taught their use, tanght 
agriculture, acted as commission men between the Indians and the 
white men—charging nothing for their work, however—learned the 
languages, and formulated them to grammar and dictionary printed 
‘on presses at the mission and by Indian labor. Many of the 
younger Indians speak French, the language of the priests estab- 
lishing the mission. 

This tribe of Indians exhibit in a marked degree the various 
gradations of progress, from the purely nomadic hunter who has 
learned the first lesson of restraint—that to leave the Reservation | 

he must have a pass from the Agent—to the intelligent farmer using 
improved machinery in planting and harvesting his crops, The In-' 
dians on this reserve could, with the use of the mills (government 
and mission), and aslight outlay for some improved mill-machinery, 
furnish the troops at “adjacent: posts with all the flour requisite— 
Indian-grown and Indian-made. 

It is the policy of our government, however, to aid the settler in 
his struggle to reclaim the wilderness ; and with this aim it is not 
surprising that the weaker race is discriminated against. 

As I have said before, I have any feeling but that of admiration 
for the methods or effects of the Roman Catholic religion in civil- 
ized countries, even when hampered with the necessary antidote of 
other (and inimical) beliefs. My only standpoint is the meed of 
success attained with the Indians ; and the forms and ceremonies of 
the Roman Catholics constitute a splendid ‘‘ medicine,” far beyond 
his humble powers to produce, and he consequently worships and 
fears. 

-I have seen the.Indian guards at the door of a mission cathedral 
drag the headgear from the head of a brave who had forgotten to 
remove it, and throw it on the ground—a rude lesson, surely, and 
one that would not be tolerated in our civilization ; but the recipient 
simply turned back, picked up his covering, and, putting it safely 
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under his blanket, entered the church, apparently in no way dis- 
turbed at his forgetfulness or the lesson, ad such a thing been 
attempted elsewhere there would have been an instant fight. 
Commenting on the matter, I asked the Superior how such things 
were permitted by them. ‘They are not; we deprecate them, but 
our converts resent any slight to tlie Church, and in their zeal for- - & 
get themselves.” 7 
One winter night I was storm-bound at a mission, and _ noticed . 
that one of the priests was preparing to go out. Le told me that 


word had come that one of his Indian converts was dying, and he 
was going to give him the last consolations of the Church. “¢ Ilow 
far?” I elke. “* About seventeen miles ;” and the old man set out 
on horseback to ride over a spur of the Rocky Mountains in a Mon- ‘ 
tana winter storm to keep the faith of. his Church with an Indian. 
It is the habit of such acts that gives tlie-Catholie priests their hold 
on uncivilized minds. , 

From observation, research, and a comparison of the- experience 
of others, it seems to me that most of our Indian difficulties could . : 
be avoided, and a more honorable record made for the government A 
in the future than it has earned in the past, by the transfer of the - 
immediate care of the Indian to the War Department, and the 
adoption of the lessons that time has taught. It is not to be sup- 
posed that one administrative department at Washington is better | 
qualified to deal with the Indian question than another on assuming 
oflice; but there is no question that the Army possesses a better 
| organization to cope with the needs of the situation than any chang- 

ing, less strictly governed organization. Except the Rebellion and 

foreign wars, the histories of the Indian and the Army are inter- 
woven; they have been and must be in constant touch. 

We have now to deal with the least intelligent and most educat- 
edly suspicious of our Indians. A policy of ‘absolute firmness and 
( undeviating truth should be enforced. A promise—whether to. 
| protest or compel, to feed or to fight—once given should be carried 

out exactly, and confidence secured, | 

The public has just seen how a serious Indian war has been 
averted—by sufficient force of the Army acting solely under the 
orders of the War Department. Why not leave the keeping of 
peace with those who have made it ? 
( The plan. I have to suggest is very simple. A captain to be sta- 
| ~ tioned as Agent .at each resery ation, except in cases where Agents, : yj 
through long and faithful service, -have become .so qualified and 
useful that their removal would be a serious mistake. In such 
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cases these Agents should be commissioned in the Army and plated. 
on the retired list, thus giving the Secretary of War uniform an- 
thority. 

The minor positions of clerk-farmers, sub-farmers, blacksmiths, 
millers, engineers, etc., could all be filled from the enlisted men in 
the Army, who should ‘be paid, in addition to their regular pay and 
allowances, one-half the pay now paid citizens in similar employ-- 
ment. There are plenty of excellent men in the Army who are duly 
qualified to fill all the positions necessary to the proper manage- 
ment of an Agency, and the employment of whom would put the: 
entire control of all employees in the War Department, and under 
military as well as common law. 

‘The Indian should be used in ey ery way. Ie should be em- 
ployed to haul all the supplies, and paid therefor. :In this race we 
have the finest material for light cavalry in the world, and it should 
be utilized. He should be made self-supporting as rapidly as possi- 
ble, and should be made-to feel the advantages of helping himself. 

In order to induce’ the founding of missions, with schools, etc., I 
would give the proper Roman Catholic authorities the small grants 
of land (as has already been done in some cases) necessary for the 
establishment of a sufficient number of missions. to give a large 
scope.to the work of educating the Indian. These sites should be 
immediately occupied and utilized for the purposes granted. Such 
training-schools, under the eye of the Indian, where he can see, and 
so comprehend, are infinitely more useful to the mass than special 
schools in the East which the majority must take on faith. A mis- 
sion school combining out- and in-door work, telling its own story 
day by day to parent as well as pupil, instructs both, and does not 
separate them so widely as taking the children Eust. 

Indians are fond of their children. A curious incident illustra- 
tive of this trait occurred in northern Montana some years ago, <A 
mission was established about ninety miles from an Agency. The 
priests were desirous of having the Indian children attend the 
school,.and, visiting the Agency, induced some of the parents to 


wllow their children to go to it. It was a three days’ journey for — 


the children, and everyone concerned was very contented when the 
_ papooses were tucked away for the night in the upper story of the 
mission building. In the morning every little bed was empty, and 
the children were gone. The parents had repented consenting to 
the separation, had followed unseen, and in the night had taken 
their own silently away. ‘The mission triumphed in the end, how- 


ever, with the consent of all parties. 
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_ I do not propose that any reli gion should be excluded from reach- 
ing the Indian; I only propose to give the most effect to that which 
has proved the most useful. The question should be considered in | 
the same dispassionate way that vaccination or any other measure for 
their protection and advancement would be treated. 

The results of the changes I have outlined would be as follows: 
1. A saving to the government. in money of the salary of the 

Agent; one-half the salaries of all Agency employees; and all the _ 

salaries of Indian inspectors, travelling expenses, etc. +4 
2, Agents and employees whose interests are practically identified it 
with those of the Indian, and who must face his outbreak if they i } 


cause it. 
3. The spread of an educating ‘influence and the restraint of a ai 
oa religion which has always been peculiarly successful with | Hi 
gu perstitious people, and through whose intelligent espionage a bet- aii 
ter précis of a situation not fully developed can be obtained than y 
through any other. tj 
The Ar my is capable. of becoming as important a factor in civiliz- a) 


ing the Indians as it is in protecting the settlers, and it is only just 
that it should be permitted to aid: in making useful citizens of 


them, instead of being merely held in reserve to kill them. 
F. P. Fremont, A, 


New York. 
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SEasons.° 


7 In soutliern Europe winter gales come generally in the form of 
rain-storms, and the ancient Romans called ever-dripping Ireland 
TWibernia ”"—the land of perpetual winter. But the experience 
that rain in winter is the only alternative of snow expresses a rule 
with notable exceptions. It holds good in many parts of tropical 

| Australia and all aver the State of California, but in southern Mex- 
ico, eastern South America, and near the southeastern extremity of 
our own territory the heaviest rains come from June to October, 

| and winter is, in fact, the dryest season of the year. In southern - 
Florida, for instance, the average rainfall in November is only two 
inches, in January three ; while in July the aggregate often exceeds 

: twelve and fourteen inches, At Punta Gorda three successive weeks 
of perfectly dry days is nothing unusual at Christmas, 
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Desperate 


A French chemist, after a careful analysis of the Koch lymph, 
announces the famous specific to consist of ‘chloride of gold and 
the ptomain of tubercle-ulcers”—a substance almost as virulent as 


serpent-poison. 


FLYING MACHINES. 


The last few months have been marked by a widespread revival 
of the flying-machine project. An inventor of Komorn, in western 
Hungary, isimportuning the Austrian Government for patents and 
Subvention; the Freuch Secretary of War has received four or five 
different proposals for the construction of navigable air-ships ; and 
a company organized at Mount Carmel, Iliinois, hopes to overcome 
all difficulties by the employment of aluminum, and to surprise the 
coming World's Exposition with flotillas of air-cruisers. The diffi- 
culty of counteracting the law-of gravity is really the crucial point 
of the problem. Substantial machines. will require an enormous 
motive power, and large balloons will always be apt to be at the 

_ mercy of the wind. The question how large birds evade that 
dilemma involves a puzzle by no means yet clearly solved by physio- 
logical chemistry. A turkey-buzzard, indeed, seems able to float 
for hours without stirring his wings ; but a dead vulture, stuffed, in 
that position, would at once drop like a log. 


| If we should define the chief obstacle to sanitary reform, we 


_ might describe it as a deep-rooted belief in the possibility of buying 
health in bottles—in counteracting disease by some drinkable or 
swallowable nostrum, while quietly persisting in the unhygienic 
habits that have resulted in the loss of health. ‘The most character- 
istic. form of that delusion was the old-time belief in the existence 
of an “elixir of youth,” enabling the fortunate possessor to defy the 
ravages of time or of vice; but the fundamental error reappears in | 
ever-new disguises. It.may take the form of the inoculation craze, 
of the electric undergarment fad, or of the inhalation theory. 
Thousands of patients remove from the chill, damp climate of the 

: New England coast-regions to some health-resort in the western . 
Sierras, only to continue their wonted plan of indoor life. They 
rarely leave the immediate neighborhood of their cottages, keep . 
their windows hermetically closed, and often pass hours in a cloud 
of tobacco-smoke, all the while relying on the hope of, somehow or 
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other, deriving benefit from the circumstance that a range of airy. 
mountains is plainly visible from the top-story windows of their 


THE 


The recént death of Prof. Scliliemann has revived a once rather 
lively controversy about the real sigwificance of his discoveries. 
That the four car-loads of antiquated sundries unearthed at Ilissarlik 
comprise objects of considerable archeological interest has never 
been denied, but many competent judges have expressed u doubt in 
the topographical importance of the treasure-trove. One party of 
(chiefly French) archzologists claim that one might as well dig for 
the “ Hoard of the Nibelungen,” and that the entire story of Troy 
is as purely fabulous as any chapter in Grimm’s Fairy-tales, being, 
in fact, a mere metamorphosis of an ancient Sanscrit myth, where the | 
fair Ilelew figures as a lost pet of the eloud-herding deities, and her ° 
recovery as a victory of dawn over darkness. Another party, repre- 
sented by the able Hungarian orientalist Vambery, admit that the | 
legend of the war against the city of King Priam may have had an. 
histor ical substratum of fact, but maintain that archeological curi- 
osities quite equal to those of Hissarlik might be unearthed. at a 
thcusand points along the once city-studded coast of western Asia 
Minor, and that the topography of Prof. Schliemann’s bonanza is 
hopelessly irreconcilable with certain details of the Homeric epic. 


Tue New METAL. 


The discovery of the transparent compound known as.common 
glass can hardly have wrought greater changes in the household 
industries of mankind than will be effected by the undoubtedly 
impending discovery of a cheap process for turning potter’s clay into 
- the peculiar metal known as aluminum, or “aluminium” as the Eng- 
lish prefer to call it. By present methods the cost of that process 
is about 45 to 50 cents a pound, but even at that price the product 
is in great demand, and at least three different experimenters seem 
on the close track of a discovery that will reduce the cost two- 
thirds. Alumintiim is much lighter than iron or silver, lighter, 
indeed, than glass, and its strength, for several important purposes, — 
greatly exeeeds that of the best steel. Its cheapness and abundance ; 
will revolutionize our system of manufacturing ali sorts of locomo- ; 
tive apparatus—wagons, railway-cars, sleighs; ships, and possibly 
| air-ships—and will enable us to imitate some of Nature’s master- iT 
pieces in the art of combining lightness and strength—as illustrated =~ f 4 
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in the wing-feathers of an eagle or in the hard, tough reeds of 


certain aquatic plants. 


‘* BONEYARD STUDIES.” 
Kaiser Wilhelm, the promoter of many reforms, has come to the 


front as the champion of utilitarian education, The study of 


ancient literature he thinks an admirable training for professional 
antiquarians, but holds it a shame and an anachronism that thou- 
sands of young men should waste the ten or twelve best years of their 
lives in poring over books recording the customs, myths, and lan- 
guages of nations buried dozens of centuries ago. There wasa time 
when such studies were the only alternative of sinking in-the macl- 
strom of general ignorance and superstition, but that time has 
passed, and the persistence in the old practice is a sin against the | 
demands of the living present; a man might as well.go about loaded © 
with a heavy old plank that once happened to save his ancestor 
from drowning. And, moreover, the German emperor, holds that 
‘‘ graveyard studies” have a direct tendency to alienate his young 
subjects from their national sympathies, As a substitute he recom- 


~ mends political studies and training in the duties of citizenship; 


but the bottom-principle is undoubtedly both correct and important 
—important enough almost to justify the sweeping reform-projects 
of the French secularists. 


STRANGE CREEDS, 


Russia, with all the centralizing tendency of its national Church, 
is, by excellence, the land of bizarre sectarian doctrines. Some of 
those schismatics found their hope of salvation on the observance of 
the strangest ceremonies—“ rites ” would really be a less expressive 
term; while others seck to gain the favor of. heaven by denying 
themselves comforts to which even St. Francis and Buddha Sakya- 
muni would have hesitated toobject. The Russian Government dis- 
courages the propaganda of those heretics by various restrictions, 
but they stick to their doctrines all the tighter, and have an elabor- 
ate system of freemason-signs for recognizing their fellow-believers. 


A Rare BONANzA, 
San Francisco papers announce the discovery in Shasta County 


of an extensive deposit of bituminous coal, on lands whose owner 


would not exchange his property for any gold-mine. Coal, or at 
least the substance known under that name in Pennsylvania, was, 
indeed, the only important item lacking to complete the mineral 
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. wealth of California. ‘They have.a sort of lignite which can be 
used for certain purposes of a fuel, but the price of good coal of the 
Yiogogheny variety varies in San Francisco from eight to twelve 


dollars a ton, 


Government officis!s are preparing a pamphlet on ‘‘ Animals and i 
i 
3 


Birds in Danger of Extinction,” and the zodlogical history of the 
Old World abundantly proves that the danger in question is by no | 
means imaginary. From certain parts of Europe special quadru- 
peds and birds disappeared centurics ago so completely that their } 
sudden reappearance would create a general sensation. The last mo: 
wolf was shot in Scotland 1722, the last elk in southern Germany a) 
about the middle of the fifteenth century ; bears have not been seen, El 
north of the Alps either in France or Germany since the time of | 
King Au gustus the Strong of Saxony, whose rangers shot one or two 
"specimens in his game-preserves at the border of Saxony and Bohe- iE 
mia. In southern Russia a bird known as the bustard (Ofis tarda), 


| and nearly twice as large as a common turkey, i is occasionally still 
secn in the solitudes of the steppes, but is becoming rarer from 
year to year ; yet there is indisputable evidence of the fact that, - 
during the earlicr centuries: of, the Middle Ages, that prince of 
game-birds was very common both in western Germany and south- - 
ern England, Grouse of two different varicties were once as com-- , 
in the Scotch Highlands as anywhere ‘in Norway, but the 
smaller kind is becoming extremely rare anywhere outside of well- 
guarded preserves. The larger variety, known as the: wood-grouse, : 
or capercailzie, became entirely extinct about a hundred years ago,. 


but was subsequently reintroduced from Scandinavia. And there 
is no doubt that several kinds of animals and birds have disappeared — 
from this planet as the bustard did from Great Britain. The dodo, — : 
a native of the Island of Mauritius, was brought alive to I[olland in ; 
1596, but now exists only.in the form of a few ill-stuffed speci- 
mens in the north European museums. Zeller’s sea-cow, a sort of 
small walrus, was once frequent in many parts of the Arctic’scas, 
but the last one was speared a hundred years ago on the coast 

of Kamtschatka. The moa-bird of New Zealand fell a victim to 

its ultra-ostrich dimensions more than two centuries ago; and, 
judging from the hunting bulletins of old German chronicles, at “ah 
least two large ruminant “quairapeds, the Wisant and the Schelk, 
must have become extinct before the era of Charlemagne. 


A 
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WINTER FREAKS. 


The winter of 1891 will remain memorable in the meteorological 
history of Spain. Snow-storms, which rarely before were experi- 
enced outside of the Pyrenee highlands, have swept the peninsula 
from end to end, and in the neighborhood of Valladolid and Burgos 


several persons were frozen to death. 
RaINLEss REGIONS. 

Besides the numerous deserts that cannot count upon more than 
three or four good rain showers per year, the earth at present con- 
tains at least five absolutely rainless regions: three in western 
Africa, one in northwestern Australia, and one in the desert of 


_ Atacama on the west ccast of South America. In Arabia there are - 


plateaux where a rain shower is considered half a miracle ; and if it 
is true that America is getting dryer, we shall soon have more than 
one such tableland in the vicinity of our southwestern frontier. On 
the Llano Estacado there are alkali-barrens where one rain in three 
years is considered a fair average ; and the Mohave sand-hills in 
southeastern California are not much better off. 


UKasE CITIES, 


When Peter the Great conscripted twenty thousand peasants to 
carry gravel in sacks to his building-camp on the Neva, the Mus- 
covite wits referred to his capital as the ‘‘ Ukase-city ”—the town 
built by order of the autocrat. ‘That cities really can thus be made 
to grow in defiance of Nature’s veto is proved by the last census of 
northern Europe. St. Petersburg has doubled its population since 
1850; and Berlin, on the sand-fields of the Spree, now claims 1,512,- 
000 inhabitants. A few hundred years ago the absence of sea-har- 
bors or large rivers was a fatal obstacle to the commercial develop- 
ment of a city, but after three or four railway lines have once been 
finished to an arbitrary centre of population their ramifications 
almost equal the functions of the best system of water-ways. But 
though an imperial fiat can remove many topographical difficulties, 
it cannot quite countervail the disadvantages of climate ; and even 
outside of southern Russia many peliticians stick to the belief that 
Peter the Great would have done better to locate his metropolis on 
the shores of the Black Sea, where, at more than one point, fine 
forest-clad mountains. approach good harbors of an almost winter- 


less coast. 
Oswarp. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND'S ADDRESS AND BELFORD’S. 


WE give ina more permanent form than the daily press affords 
the able speech of ex-President Cleveland delivered at the banquet 
of the Reform Club of New York. ‘The significance of the occa- 


sion was more potent and remarkable than the utterances, eloquent: 


as those utterances were. ‘The Club, which had done such noble and 
effective work during the two years’ service in the “Campaign of 
Education,” took off its armor to rejoice over well-assured victory. 
The fight had been made, and a great victory achieved. It was 
fitting, then, that the statesman who first sounded this war-cry, and 
knowingly sacrificed high office for a great principle, should be the 
central figure of that rejoicing ; and it is fitting that his thoughtful 
words should go to record as the platform of an organization made 


up of patriotic citizens, with nothing in view but good government 


‘spectacle which wou 


und the prosperity of a free people.. 

The ex-President pictures with happy felicity the hilarity with 
which his appeal was met by an organization that has greed for a 
motive, and a contempt for popular intelligence as a basis on which 


toact, Feeling safe in their vast possessions, gained through pro- . 


cesses that are fatal’ to fair government, they sneered openly at 
one who yet retained confidence in the virtue and intelligence of 
the masses. As — stand aghast at the results, they present a 

d be amusing.were it not so pitiable. They are 
not only defeated, but exposed; and it is hard to say which was most 


ee in their overthrow, the stupidity of their measures or the . 


nuseness of their acts—from the McKinley law, which was claimed 
to lower prices und at the same time to enhance prices, to the con- 


templation of a practice that. makes the conjugation of the verb ° 


“to steal ” their only platform. We have exposed a party in whieh 
decay precedes dissolution. It is bad to fall; but it is worse when in 
that full stolen goods are brought to view, and the unfortunate thief, 
instead of sympathy and aid, is treated to kicks and handcuffs. 
When Grover Cleveland was elected President of the United 
States, he came to tliat high office more through the weakness of his 
adversary than from his own strength or the strength of his party. 


Unknown to the country, and a stranger to the Demoeracy, his eleva-_ 


tion was generally regarded as a casualty, and men thought-that if 
he fairly performed the routine duties of place he might prove accept- 
able for the one term he would be called on to serve. Ilis qualities 
of statesmanship, found in his high .courage, rare intelligence, 
patriotic motive, and great force of character, proved a surprise and 
iw delight to the better element of the country. While offending 
the politicians, he won the people; and, after his eloquent appeal 
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in behalf of reform, when he was defeated by fraud, he vacated the 
Executive Mansion and returned to private life stronger than when 
elected. LHe returned stronger than his party; and this strength 
has developed, until now he is again virtual nominated tothe place 


he adorned, and the National Democratic Convention, when called 


into existence, will only affirm what the people have already decreed. 
It is with pardonable pride that we récall the past. Brtrorp’s 

MAGAZINE was the first to move to the front after Grover Cleve-. 
Jand’s appeal to the people in behalf of reform, and in its opening 
declaration gave birth to what has since been recognized as the 
battle-cry of the campaign. ‘That we found ourselves at issue with 
the timid, trading politicians then at the head of the Democratic 
organization, politicians whose treachery and imbecility lost us the 
election, made small impression on a magazine of the people that 
has prospered from the. beginning. It is fitting, therefore, while 
‘republishing Grover Cleveland’s speech, to republish also the ad- 
dress which the then editor of Belford’s gave to the public. It is 


‘timely and proper, for in it we find that what was prophecy then is 


history now. 
Donn Piatt’s ADDRESS. 


_ The President of the United States has thrown the political arena 
in a tumult that is as novel as itis important. For nearly a quarter 
of acentury the elections have been controlled by what we are 
pleased to call the issues of the late civil war and the personal praise 
and abuse of candidates, In these the contestants have resolved 
themselves into a mere struggle for power to be found in the pos- 
session of the offices. No measures founded on antagonistic prin- 
ciples of administration have been suggested or discussed. ‘The. 
country, divided into two hostile camps, has rallied to one or the 
other side on a mere difference of names. The platforms solemnly 

romulgated by Republican and Democratic conventions nominat- 
ing candidates for the Presidency are so adroitly worded that to the 
keenest investigation they afford no material difference. ‘The con- 
tests that followare a shame to our manhood as a nation of civilized 
people. 

This sort of political life has so degraded us that the blind follow- 
ing of party has degenerated to a stupid following of men, Each 
leader has his body of retainers, and is considered valuable in pro- 
portion to the number he can control. This is called personal 
magnetism, It really means the strugele for oflice, and the fascinat- 
ing hope of plunder through a possession of the government. 

The prospect of success depends upon the number of votes, and 
as opinions are apt to offend, opinions are carefully suppressed. 
Each party pledges itself, for example, not to disturb the business 
relations of thecountry. Now, as these business-relations are based 
on the interference of the general government in the private enter- 
prises of the citizen, the successful party must hold itself to the 
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condition which it finds; and the result of a change, to one or the 
other, is merely the putting out of office one set to install another. 

There is but one plane of degradation lower than this, and that 
is the one that exists in some of the Central and South American | 
governments, ‘I'here the factions, made up of personal following, 
appeal from the brute force of such voting to the brute force of 
arms. Failing to vote in a man because he is their man, the fac- 
tionists seize their muskets and inaugurate what they are-pleased to 
call a revolution, and go out to kill and get killed. Weare edging 
closely on such « condition, and really it is about as sensible as the 
one to which we have come. : 

President Grover Cleveland, in his sturdy self-reliance, indepen- 

-dence, and clear-sighted statesmanship, recognizing this condition 
of the country, has thrown himself and his political fortune into the ft 
arena with an appeal to reason that makes of his Message a startling 
platform of principle. The business relations of the country are as i 
much disturbed, and its dealers are as much stupefied and aston- } 
ished, as were the money-changers of the 'l'emple when our Saviour 
ordered them out. 

Ifow brave this act of our President was, the more observant and 
thoughtful recognize. We all know that he is President not be- 
cause he is a Democrat, but for that the solid South voted him in. 
Now, the South was and is solid not from any belief in or love for 
the Democracy. It was driven into that condition by necessity. 
When Lee surrendered, and his brave followers laid down their 
arms and returned to the peaceful pursuits of civil life, the Repub- 
lican party went into the business of reconstruction. Instead of 
appealing, as Lincoln sought to do before he was so cruelly mur- 
dered, to the governing element of the South found in its intelli- 
gence, it appealed to its ignorance. This was a brutal assault not . 
only on the political structure, but the social as well. An Soouie 
was made to put the power of the state under the control of the 
plantation negroes, supplemented by carpet-baggers to instruct and | 
bayonets to protect them in their newly-found power. ‘The conse- 
quences of this statecraft dre matters of history. Thewhite popu- , f[ 
lation of the South was driven to union and revolt to save its social ’ 
existence. They had but two courses open to them—cither to 

. abandon their country to the negroes, and cease to exist, or fight. . 

To realize this condition, let one picture New York City, 
for exumple, given over to its worst population, the toughs, as if 
they are called, and this through a process that not only robbed 
the intelligent of their-votes, but gave the toughs the power of the 


| government, realized through its bayonets. 

| But we are assured that the negroes are not criminals; that 4 
they are citizens, possessed of all the rights of such, and it was and 

| -is the duty of the government to protect them. 


Let us see. We have at this writing a bill pending in the Con- ; 
gress of the United States, which has passed that august body of — | 
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millionaires called the Senate. .This is “ Blair’s Educational Bill” 
This measure, which should be entitled “An Act to Abolish, by Act 


of Congress, the Constitution of the United States,” proposes to 


take from the treasury of the central government enough mone 
to deprive the States of their right to educate the masses. ‘This 
aes poe is based on the assertion made by its author and his Repub- 
ican associates, such as Edmunds, Evarts, and Hoar, that all igno- 
rance is vicious, and that, to protect the government, the people 
must be taught. This was as strong an argument in the shot-gun 
of the South as in the mouths of their dignified Senators. 
Such condition made the South solid for the Democracy; and ’so 
Jong as manhood remains and this disgrace threatens it the South. . 
will be found solid. ° 
This left the Presidential contest at the North to turn on per- 
sonal abuse, and there President Cleveland, had he been an adroit 
politician instead of a brave, conscientious statesman, would have 
left it. We defeated his opponent on that issue, and as his late 
Secretary Manning left the business relations untouched, there was 
every prospect of a successful. return to power. Fortunately for 


‘his party and our country, he is of different material, and, scorning 


to hold office merely for the sake: of office, he has thrust into the 
political field a great measure upon which to base an issue and 
supply a discussion. 

‘lo comprehend clearly all that is before us, we are forced to re- 
member that our government some twenty-five years since passed 


- under the control of a so-called political party that had no claim to 


such a title, because it is held together under property privileges— 
and these privileges have so shown themselves in our business rela- 
tions that to disturb them is to revolutionize both political and busi- 
ness conditions. They are so unnatural and unjust that, if left to 


_ themselves, they must inevitably break down.the government and 


bankrupt the country. The tariff, for example, passed from one of 
a purely marine character to one of high protection at a time when 


the government was in a death-struggle, under the pretext of rais- 
- ing a heavy income on which to prosecute the war. The war came 


toa successful close, and, for twenty-three years after, the govern- 

ment has been kept on a war footing, until the accumulated treasure 
threatens capital and oppresses labor, and all healthy enterprises are 
paralyzed. 

It is.hard to realize that the government, with its horrible weight, 
is in the field of private enterprise, crushing out the weak and 
lifting the powerful, into a class that belittles the strongest aris- 
tocracy of Europe. Witha vile lobby, made up of fast men and loose 
women, crowding the corridors of the Capitol, whose sole purpose 
is to suggest and carry through measures that will insure a profit 
to certiin interests, the great masses of the people, mainly the 
agriculturists, have no voice in this unconstitutional plunder at their 
expense. ‘This is but one illustration of evils that have come to us 
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through the degradation of our government in passing the political 
fabric erected by the fathers to a commercial machine that enriches 
the few to the utter ruin of the many. 

This issue isonus. It cannot beignored, Even were the startled 
Democracy robbed through long defeats of its traditional courage 
to meet in convention and nominate some other candidate, the issue 


would remain. ‘The Cesar assassinated in the first part of Shak- | 


spere’s play holds the boards until the last scene of that immortal 
tragedy. ‘The great public is being aroused. It will not content 
itself with killing a fly. Unrequited toil hungers in desperation 
in mines and manufactures, The farmers stand dismayed in ex- 
hausted ficlds for whose products they have no paying markets, 
Alien flags alone float over the vessels that on the high seas convey 
American products. Millionaires multiply from government-sanc- 
tioned monopolies, while the masses see the gulf between a bare 


sustenance and a competence widen and deepen from year to.year. | 


Even the business interests are startled by the augmentations of 
capital in the government treasury, which threatens bankruptcy 


to business while it depresses labor. 
BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE, thus introduced to the public, will be de- 


voted to a fair discussion of the. crime thus put upon the people. 


We are promised the aid of the ablest pens in the United States; 


and relying on the intelligence of the people, we count upon success 
in our earnest endeavor. 


NEW ENGLAND'S RESENTMENT. 


Mr. Lopce introduces the Force Bill in the I[fcuse of Repre- 


tatives. Mr.‘Lodge is from Massachusetts. Speaker Reed takes 


it under his wing, and ‘drives it through the body over which he. 


presides. Mr. Reed, as everybody knows, is from Maine. When 
the Senate is reached, Mr. Ifoar sets himself up as special cham- 
pion of the measure, Mr, Hoar also is from Massachusetts. When 
extraordinary pressure is needed te bring the bill to a vote, Mr. 
Aldrich: proposes a ‘‘ closure” proceeding that: is intended to cut 
off debate and give this one measure an advantage that has not been 
enjoyed by any other since the Senate was organized a hundred 
years ugo. Mr. Aldrich is from Rhode Island. In fact, from first 


— to last, the Force Bill may be described as New England’s bantling. . 


Even the Republicans of no other section of the country are unani- 


_mously in favor of it. In many localities they are decidedly op- 


osed. True, it has the outspoken support of: Senators like: Mr. 
ivarts of New York, but Mr. Evarts is a New Englander by birth 


-and makes his home in New England for ae of the year. So in 


~ 


ractically every instance in which the bill has an advocate in a 
Middle or Western State, whether in Congress or in the editorial 
chair, it will be found that the champion is one of New England’s 
many-contributions to the rest of the country, or is in some way 


[ 
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dominated by New England influence. Now, why is this? What 
explanation can be given of this rather singular political phenom- 


“enon? As the bill is supposed to be in the interest of the colored 


people, if New England had been populated by negroes, we might. 
assume to account for it on that basis, although, in fact, the negroes 
seem to care less for the scheme than.anybody else ; but New Eng- 
land is not an African colony. Its blood may mostly be described 
as blue-white. Nor is it on account of any love New England has 
for the negro, as shown in its treatment of him personally. The 
Force Bill is intended, according to the claims of its supporters, to 
open the doors of Congress to negroes. It guarantees the franchise 
to them in congressional elections, and in no other. Now, how 
many negroes has New England sent to Congress? How many 
has she there now?) There is not a New England congressional 
district without negro residents,;and a good many of them are per- 
sons of intelligence and culture, among them being co.uege gradu- 


ates and successful professional and business men. Indeed, New . 


England is not without colored gentlemen who would be an im- 
provement on some of the representatives she does send to Con- 
gress. And yet, according to our recollection, New England has 
never honored even one colored man with a seat in the national 


. legislature. She certainly has none there at present. No, New 


England does not love the negro in the sense in which the Force 
Bill provides for his recognition. She does not love him at all, 
Both socially and politically, so far as local dealing goes, she treats 
him worse than any other section of the country. She despises and 
ignores him. ILer support of the Force Bill cannot be attributed 
to either affection or friendship for the colored man and brother. 


llow then is it to be accounted for? 


Well, in opposition to love is hate. Is -it possible to explain the 
conundrum on that basis? Let us see. The only section of the 


country that will be adversely affected by the Force Bill is the 
South. It is aimed at the Southern Statesalone. Now, it is a fact 
which nobody will controvert, that New England, in times that are 
yast and gone, has not loved the South. She has, indeed, violently 
fated it. Can it be that the old animosity still rankles in the New 
England bosom, and that the Force Bill is simply a fresh manifes- 
tation of theancient grudge? Well, there is but little doubt that 
the old sectional feeling has something to do with New England’s 
pest attitude toward the Southern people; but it can hardly 


ve necounted for on that hypothesis alone. Unhappily, there is 


another motive, coming under the sume category, that does seem to 
account for it. There is such a thing as jealousy; there is such a 
thing as resentment for stipposed injury when no intentional wrong 
ean be charged. That such feelings five, of late years, actuated 
the New Englanders toward the Southern people can hardly be 
denied, The South has taken a large part of New England’s 
former business. No longer do the spindles of Lowell and Paw- 
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tucket and Providence and other Eastern manufacturing centres f 
preente ull the home-made cotton goods used among us. Factories 
lave sprung up amid the fields where the cotton grows, No longer | 
is New England the greatest or even a great iron manufacturer, - 
Many of her furnaces are cold, while the Southern hills are aglow a] 
with the fires in which their raviged ores are melted and forged. 
New England towns are losing their population, farm after farm is 


being abandoned by its tenants and surrendered to the bramble 
and the useless shrub, and one perishing village after another illus- 
trates Goldsmith's pathetic lines; while the whole South is prosper- 
ing, new cities are springing up, and the landscape everywhere, 
under the influence of a revived industry, is being made to bloom 
and blossom as the rose. New England relatively falls back, while 
her rival, the South, forges ahead. Under such circumstances, it 
is but reasonable that the New Englander should feel someawhat 
sore, if notaggrieved, toward his Southern competitor; and perhaps 
we ought not to be surprised at an exhibition, in their bearing 
toward each other, not wholly unlike that recorded of Haman and — 
Mordecai the Jew. At -all events, in the light of the facts just 
| mentioned, the Force Bill ceases to-be wholly a mystery. We have — 
| a motive for it, apart from ancient animosities, that is at least 
intelligible, if not entirely natural. If strife can be stirred up in 
the Southern country, one race being arrayed against another even 
to the shedding of blood, enterprise checked and capital affrighted 
and driven out—results that cannot be otherwise than anticipated 
by the promoters of the Elections Bill—not only will theantipathies —. 
of New England be gratified, but’ her material interests may be — 


subserved. 
| All rules, however; have their exceptions, and it would appear 
~ that the President of the United States, who, it must be admitted, . 
| is as rabid an advocate of the Election scheme as Senator Iloar or ‘ 
“Representative Lodge, is not only himself a Western man, but his ' 
| more distinguished grandfather was a Southerner by birth, and t 
not only a Virginian by birth, but so strongly Southern in his feel- 
ings that, as the territorial governor of Indiana, he used all his in-: : 
fluence inan attempt to endow that embryo commonwealth with : 
{. the Southern institution of negro slavery. The intense partisan- { 
ship and generally narrow gauge of the President’s personality | 
| would seemingly be sufficient to explain his antagonism toa section f 
that did not give him an electoral vote, even though it is the home ‘ 


of his ancestors 5 but there happens to be another ground on which 
his sympathy with New England, in her latest warfare on the South, 
may perhaps in part be accounted for. Although the President’s 
immediate progenitors were Southerners of the intensest Southern 
school, we were told in his campaign biographies that the family 

oes back to that Harrison who was one of the “ Roundhead” 
Judges that pronounced sentence of death upon the unfortunate 


Charles I, of England, and who suffered martyrdom for his partiei- 
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— in that affair when the power of the Stuarts was restored, 


f so, our President is of the sume stock with the original Puritan 
New Englanders, and we know that among their many virtues the 
spirit of tolerance towards those who in any way antagonized them 
was not conspicuous. Blood, they say, will tell, and it is not 
altogether unlikely that the tie which unites the President and the 
New England mgm in acommon raid upon the South may 
be traceable to that sympathy, born of common characteristics— 
frigidity in this case being among the most prominent—which is 
due to a common origin. . 


PASSING NOTES. 


THERE isa game that is often played with astonishing success, 
A man is set on a platform that scems solid and secure enough, but 
which, suddenly giving way, leaves him suspended, to his no small 
surprise, by a cord connecting his neck with & support somewhere 
overhead. ‘The character of the joke, such as it is, is obvions 
enough. It was, doubtless, with a feeling somewhat similar to that 
experienced by the victim of the pleasantry described that our Secre- 
tury of State realized the latest move of his adversary in the Behring 
Sea contention, Ife had planted himself on adiplomatic platform, 
on which dancing and praucing to an almost unlimited extent, of 
which Mr. Blaine is an acknowledged master, are permissible, when 
all at once he found that platform wrenched from under him, and 
he was left suspended. by a strictly legal issue. The appeal of the 
British Government, through its Canadian dependency, to our own 
Supreme Court, in # controversy between it and ourselves, was un- 
doubtedly a complete surprise to our distinguished and agilo foreign 
minister, and is not without a suggestion of jocular intent. 


Ilow perfect has been the éoup d’état of the- British Foreign 
Oflice in the Behring Sea matter is shown by the anger of some of 
Mr, Blaine’s partisan supporters, although Mr, Blaine himself is too 
politic to exhibit resentment. They profess to read an indignity in 
this appeal to our tribunal; as if a display of confidence in one of 
the principal departments of our government, on the part of « com- 
petitor if not antagonist, could be insulting! What higher compli- 
ment could be paid us? And the more grateful is it, coming from 
an outsider as it does, because it must be confessed that the Supreme 
Court has not of late years enjoyed the unbounded confidence of 


~ our own people. Ever since the Hayes-Tilden case a good many 


Americans have looked upon that tribunal as made up of men hav- 
ing a full share of human frailties, It has received an endorse- - 
ment from a foreign source that it could scarcely have obtained at 
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home. What could be more conducive to the Court’s rehabilitation, . 
in reputation if-not in character? 


And why shouldn’t the courts settle such controversies as that 
involving the seal-fishery? What are: they made for if it is not to 
compose difficulties growing out of conflicting interests? ‘The fact 
that the parties to the dispute are nations makes no difference in 
the principle involved. The question to be settled is,“ What is 
right?” and that is the issue in every contention. If it is proper 
to have it decided by competent authority, as between two hod- 
carriers or other ordinary people, why not. equally so between two 
individual States.? Going to law is not always profitable, as manya | 
poor litigant—poor after the lawyers have gone through him—has 
found to his sorrow; but is it not better than going to war? Really, 
in this matter England has taken a step in the direction of higher 
civilization that is greatly to her credit. She has set a precedent 
that is likely to exercise no mean influence in the settlement of — 
future international controversies. The one great cause of regret 
on the part of Americans is that our national representatives in 
foreign affairs do not figure before the world with equal advantage. 
They have allowed themselves to be outstripped both in sagacity | 
and courtesy. ‘They have blustered and shown a disposition to, 

* keep up « quarrel, while the other side has sought a peaceable and 
honorable solution. 


And why is it that this. Behring Sea affair, so far as wes 3 con- 
cerned, is no nearer an adjustment at the end of two years shan at 
the beginning of the present national administration? :-cretary 
of State Bayard tried to settle it justly and peaceably dv * 4 Mr. 
| Cleveland’s term, but the Republican Senate was in the way, -It 


was determined that a Democratic administration should not have 
the credit of a satisfactory arrangement of any foreign complica- 
tion, if it could prevent it. But Mr. Blaine has met with no such 
difficulty. No such obstruction has been in his way, and yet not 


44 particle of progress has he made toward-a settlement of the seal 
business that can be attributed to his efforts. He has negotiated 
and corresponded most extensively, but the effect has only been 
to widen the breach. The first practical step toward a legal and 
peaceable settlement ‘comes from the other side. Is it not assum- 
z tble that, while the English-Irish question ‘is open, Mr. Blaine is 
hot anxious to have the English-American question closed? Ilis . 
hobby-horse of “ Reciprocity does not amble in that direction. Its 

; pew is toward the Spanish Main, and its tail toward the British 
10n. 


Not that there is to be war, that is bloody war, with England on 
necount of the seals. Oh no! nothing of that sort is wanted or 


be 
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contemplated by our bombastic Secretary of State, or the admin- 
istration of which he isa part. ‘lhe only war they want is one to 
be carried on at exceedingly long range, and with artillery that 
makes a loud report at home, while it does little execution abroad. 
It is the noise of the conflict that is desired, not the bloodshed. 
Nobody knows better than Mr, Blaine what a real conflict with 
England would mean. Hence anything likely to provoke an actual 
collision is carefully avoided, How different the treatment ac- 
corded to certain other peoples with whom we have treaty regula- 
tions, but between whom and ourselves misunderstandings have 
arisen! We refer, of course, to the Indian tribes of the Northwest. 
Although native Americans, there has been no leniency wasted 
upon them. Immediate and unconditional surrender on the one 
hand, or annihilation on the other, were the only conditions offered 
in their case, Not even a ‘ pow-wow ” was accorded, and the most 
distinguished chieftain among them was shot down—some say mur- 
dered—very much like a dog. Ourauthorities at Washington know 
how to draw thie line between John Bull and Sitting Bull. 


And then there is Guatemala down South. Our valiant Seereta 
of the Navy, who seems to be growing emulous of Mr. Blaine’s 
reputation for blood-thirstiness, has just dismissed the commander 
of one of our war-ships because he did not sail in and defy the 
authority of a neighboring friendly power, when he had a chance 
to do so on most doubtful provocation, But suppose the scene of 
action had veen a British port, and the opportunity had been 
offered for a war with Queen Victoria’s subjects, does anybody sup- 
pose that Captain Reiter would have been condemned for exercising 
the prudence he observed? Not much! In that case, instead of 
dismissal he would have received promotion for his sagacity and 
diplomatic tact. Circumstances alter cases in international affairs 
as well as others, and it makes a wonderful difference whether the 
fellow we are called upon to fight turns out to be a big or little chap. 


SPECIAL MENTION. 


Some NoTes ON THE ADULTERATION OF Foop. 


In an interesting paper on the adulteration of food, read before 
the AmMérican SoctaL SciENCE ASSOCIATION a few ycars ago, it 
was stated that the only way in which this’ great and growing evil | 
could be effectually checked was by communicating to the people 
in every possible way ‘ the most ample and exact information as to 
the manner in which foods are adulterated, the kinds of foods usu- 
ally tampered with, and the evil effects arising therefrom.” ‘The 
aim of those who use adulterations is to artfully conceal their dis- 
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honest work, and it requires in most iristances the best expert skill 

to detect the foreign or deleterious substances, It is useless to pass 

laws on the subject unless the people are fully roused to the im- 
rtance of having the laws executed. 

Adulterations may be reughly divided into two classes: 

1. Those which are simply fraudulent, but not necessarily inju- 
rious to health—the use of some cheap but wholesome ingredient 
with the pure article for the purpose of underselling and increasing 
profits, as for instance the admixture of water with milk, of peas 
and carrots with coffee, meal with mustard, and wheat: flour with 
yepper. 
iy Those which are injurious’ to: health—the use of drugs or 
chemicals for the purpose of changing the appearance or character | 
of the pure article, as for instance the admixture of potash, ammo- 
nia, and acids with cocoa to give apparent smoothness and strength 
to imperfeet and inferior preparations; the use of alum and other 
deleterious substances to raise and whiten bread. | 

In his “ Familiar Letters on Chemistry,” Baron Liebig states 
that the bakers of Belgium discovered some years ago how to pro- 
duce from damaged flour a bread which appeared to be made from 
the finest and best wheat flour; and they did it by adding-to the 
dough sulphate of copper, a poison, 

It is a curious fact that in the country from which chemically 
treated cocoa is now being exported, namely. ILolland, the adultera- 
tion of coffee with chicory was first practised. The adulteration 
took so well in England that subsequently a patent was taken out 
for a machine which moulded chicory in the shape of the coffee- 
berry. But that was a comparatively harmless adulteration. 

The late Dr. Edmund Parkes, professor of militury hygiene, and 
one-of the highest English authorities on the subject of the adul- 
teration of food, stated that he found the cocoa sold in England very 
commonly mixed with cereal grain, starches, arrowroot, sago, or 
potato starch, and that even brick-dust and. peroxide of iron, were 


sometimes used. 


In Dr. Hassall’s well-known work on “Food and its Adultera- - 


tion,” it is stated that out of sixty-eight samples of cocoa examined 
thirty-nine contained earthy coloring matter, such as reddle, Vene-. 
tinn red, and umber, 

A writer in the //ospital Gazelle of London (Aug. 23, 1800) 
“We do not regard all adulterations as equally heinous, 


SAYS; 


can sufficiently convey our indignation? ,. . Cocoa of the most 
excellent quality and of absolute purity is now to be obtained at 
very reasonable prices; and no purchaser need be at any loss to get 
an article to which the severest tests can be applied, and which will 
come out. triumphantly from the ordeal, We were, nevertheless, 
positively startled, not long since, to receive a pamphlet, bearing,on 
its front page the names of some distinguished chemists, and ad- 


Vhen, 


however, potent chemicals are systematically added, what words - 


~ 
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dressed to the medical profession, vaunting some foreign manufact- 
ured cocoas which were distinctly stated to contain a considerable 
addition of alkaline salts. Surely even lay readers do not need to 
be reminded that soda and potash cannot be taken with impunity 
day after day.” And an English physician, in a communication to 
the October (1890) number of //yyiene, states that of late years the 
country (England) has been “ flooded with foreign cocoas contam- 
inated with an admixture of alkali.” The object of the contami- 
nation, he says, is this: “ Cocon does not give an infusion or decoc- 
tion, but mixed with water is practically a soup; it is suspended, 
not dissolved. Now, the addition of an alkali gives rise to a soap, 
in plain English, much as when common soap, a compound of oil 
at alkalies, is mixed with water; but this alkalized cocoa has an 
appearance of strength which it does not possess, and the consumer 
hastily assumes that he is getting far more for lis money and being 
supphed with a much better article... The recent great im- 
ae eerie: in the preparation of cocoa, by removing the supera- 
yundant oil, have so much increased the digestibility of this nutri- 
tious beverage that the last excuse for the addition of alkalies and 
starch is gone, and the presence of the former, besides being dele- 
terious, cannot answer any purpose except giving an appearance of 
fictitious strength to the resulting infusion, or soup.” 

In an article on “Cocoa and Chocolate,” in the October number 
of the same magazine, Dr. Crespi says: “The attempt to prepare 
cocoa in a soluble form has tempted some foreign firms to add alka- 
line salts freely. These salts cannot be recommended to healthy 
subjects as regular articles of food.” 

‘The Birmingham (England) JJedical Review for October, 1890, 
contains an article on * ood and its Adulterations,” in which it is 
stated that. quite apart from any question as to the injury: result- 
ing to the human system from taking these salts, it would be only 
right that the medical profession should resolutely discountenance 
the use of any and all secret preparations confessedly adulterations, © 
and adulterations, too, of «sort not justified by any of the exigen- 
cies of the circumstances. . . . Cocoa is only to be recommended 
as a beverage when it is as pure as possible.” 

Quite recently a-valuable little work on chocolate and cocoa was 
published in Germany. It describes, with characteristic German 
thoroughness, the cacao-tree, the preperties of its fruit, and the 
various modern methods of preparing the food product for the 
market. In treating of “the manufacture of cocoas deprived of a 
portion of their oil and rendered more soluble,” the writer says: 
“This branch of-the manufacture has recently undergone a great 
development. ilygicne appears to demand a product which, with 
a diminution in the amount of oil, should be further distinguished 
from ordinary chocolate by its readily dissolving in water, .milk, 
ete., thereby being much more easily appropriated by the human 
system. ‘Lhe removal of a portion of the. oil ought to make it 
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more readily assimilated by the digestive Tray Starch, cellulose, ty 
and the albuminoids are of: difficult solubility, and must be — : 
lis 


verted into such a form as to be readily soluble in water. 
would render them easy of absorption, and increase their efficiency, 
In practice this end has been sought in several ways.”.. . Tho 
alkaline or chemical process “ depends on the fact that the roasted 
coco is treated with carbonate of soda, magnesia, potash, or bicar- I 
bonate of soda... . The cocoa of those manufacturers who em- } 
ploy the alkaline method is sometimes subjected to a perfectly bar- : 
barous treatment in order to secure solution by means of the alkali, r 
For-instance, the roasted cocoa-beans are boiled with an aqueous 
ulkaline solution; the product is then dried, deprived of its oil, and a 
afterwards ground, Or.the crushed cocoa is roasted, deprived of , 
its oil, powdered, and boiled with water containing an alkali. “Both 
methods of treatment are in the highest degree destructive to those 


bodies which are essential constituents of cocoa. ‘It is especially 
the cacao-red which is attacked, and with it disappears also the 
aroma. 
It should be added that in the manufacture of large quantities 
by the alkaline or chemical method it is diflicult, if not impossible, — 
to so regulate the heat in drying the cocoa after the chemicals are 


alded (the material being then in a very sensitive. state) as to 
vent the oil from being scorched; and it is well known that burned ~ if 
oil or fat is wholly indigestible, 
The deleterious effects of the chemicals used in ‘such processes i 
have been referred to in general terms; something more definite — i f 
and precise on that point will be of interest. f 


In reply to the inquiry, What is the effect on the system, espe- 

cially on the gastric mucous membrane, of small quantities of di- 

lute alkaline liquids taken frequently and regularly (for example, 
for breakfast)? one of the leading physicians in Boston says: ‘I 
wold say that while some persons and certain conditions of the i 
system might bear without injury dilute alkaline liquids taken at ; 
not frequent intervals, yet the great majority of persons and those i 
with a sensitive stomach could not bear the daily use of such liquids : 
without serious injury. It would produce gastritis, or inflamma- f 
tion of the mucous membrane of the stomach, of varying degree, 
according to the frequency and amount taken and the susceptibility t 
of the person, This would be accompanied with many of the symp- f 
toms of dyspepsia, and if carried to any considerable extent, with ; 
troublesome eruption of the skin, and not infrequently with serious : 
é 
i 


disturbance of the functions of the kidneys. I certainly think its. 


long continuance would be dangerous.” - 

Dr. Sydney Ringer, Professor of Medicine at University College, - i 
London, and Physician to the College Hospital, perhaps the great- in 

est English authority on the action of drugs, states, in his “ Iand- bE 

book of Therapeutics,” that the sustained administration of alka- 
lies and their carbonates renders the blood, it issaid, poorer in solids 
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and in red corpuscles, and impairs the nutrition of the body.” Of 
ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, -and spirits of ammonia, he says: 
“'These preparations have many properties in common with the 
alkaline, potash, and soda group. ‘Lhey possess a strong alkaline 
reaction, are freely soluble in water, have a high diffusion-power, 
and dissolve the animal textures... . If administered too long, 
they excite catarrh of the stomach and intestines.” 

All of Watrer Baker & Co.’s Cocoa Preparations are guaran- 
teed absolutely free from all chemicals, These preparations have 
stood the test of public approval for more (han one hundred years, 
and are the acknowledged standard of purity and excellence. The 
house of WALTER Baker & Co. has always taken a decided stand 
against any and all chemically-treated cocoas, and they believe that 
the large and increasing demand for their goods has proved that 
the consumer appreciates this decision. 


A Discovery IN DIETETICS. 


One of the greatest discoverics of the day in dietetics is Imperial 
Granum, a most nourishing and delicious food for invalids, convales- 
cents, aged people, and children. In cases where the digestive or- 
gaus have been reduced by disease or otherwise to such a weak and 


sensitive condition that the stomach would not retain any ordinary 


nourishment, although. life itself depended on its retention, the 
Imperial Granum has been used with the best results; life has 
been saved, and the patient restored to health and vigor. This now 
world-renowned medicinal food is a solid extract derived by a new 
process from superior growths of wheat. It is truly a natural 
remedy, and while it is perfectly harmless, its wonderful. restorative 
power and efficacy have been incontestably proved. As a nutritive 
and wholesome food for invalids and the aged, for infants and 
children, for nursing mothers and convalescents, it is positively un- 
equalled, Sold by druggists everywhere. Shipping depot, John 
Carle & Sons, 154 Water Street, New York. 


How To BecoMe BEAUTIFUL. 


Beauty isa form of perfection, and a woman who, although she 
may have a handsome face, has not .a fully developed, symmetrical 
figure, cannot be said to be perfectly beautiful. Unless a person is 
naturally and permanently deformed there are, however, in this age 
of progress, methods by which a graceful shape and presence can 
be acquired.. Information in regard to one of these methods, which 
is recommended by physicians as being both philosophical and prac- 
tical, can be obtained by.enclosing a two-cent stamp to the Emma” 
Toilet Bazaar, 214 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Ladies who avail 
themselves of this opportunity of acquiring knowledge will be en- 
lightened in regard to many very important matters regarding the 
development of the body and the preservation of health, 
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PERFUMES. 


The selection of a perfume gives unmistakable evidence of a re- 
fined and delicate taste. No true lady uses one of such aromatic Zz 
otency as to cause remark, On.the contrary, her presence sheds a : 
fight and delicious fragrance that is barely, yet pleasingly, percepti- 
ble. ‘The best essence to use is one redolent with the sweet breath 
of aflower. Perfumes made from flowers and in the land of flowers 
are those manufactured by the Doussan French Perfumery Co., 46 
Chartres Street, New Orleans, La, ‘The extracts made by this 
representative house are in general use in this country, and their 
excellence has obtained for them the verdict of universal approval. 
Each perfume is noted for its delicacy, its lasting quality, und for 
its being a perfect reproduction of the delightful odor of the flower : : 
whose name it bears. ‘These essences are exquisite in the true sense 
of the word, and are favorites in the most fashionable circles, 


Be 


There is so much quackery at the present day, and nostrums, 
pinaceas, and even institutions for the cure of all the diseases that ; 
afllict humanity are so widely advertised, that it is very difficult to 
ascertasn What remedy is the most effective, and it does not pay to 


experiment. When, however, an institution for the treatment of 
disease has been long established, is conducted by a staff of expe- 
rienced physicians, and can produce a multitude of proofs of its 
success, it is safe to consider that it is entitled to public confidence, 
‘The Erie Medical Co., 64 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York, have 
been established for several years, and the efficacy of their method ~ f 
of treatment is testified to by thousands of sufferers who have been i 
cured by it. This company docs not endeavor to attract public ff 
attention by sensational advertising. It modestly asserts its claims : 
| and simply points to facts to verify its assertions. The company’s 
physicians are successful practioners, men who-have each had 
years of experietice in the treatment of some special form of dis-- 
ease ; and no matter what his ailment may be, the patient has the 
advantage of being treated by a doctor who has made a special 
study of that particular complaint. Those who desire to know 
more of this institution will’ receive the fullest information by. 
writing to the address given above. Lasting injury to the consti- 
tution is almost sure to arise from tampering with a disease in ‘its 
initiative stages, and it.is better to obtain reliable information at 
once than to risk life by delay. A perusal of the company’s adver- 
tisement on another page of the magazine will prove of interest to 
| a sufferer, and may hod to his taking steps that.will result in a 
permanent cure. 


| THe VALUE OF OXYGEN, 
Almost all the diseases that afflict humanity.are caused by a 
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deficiency in the supply of oxygen necessary to consume tho carbon 


‘in the system. This plain, simple statement is veritied by the re-- 


sults of scientific research, Under the existing conditions of mod- 
ern civilization many causes combine to rob the lungs of their nor- 
mal supply of oxygen, and the results are disease, suffering, and 
death, Our stoves and Jamps that burn the oxygen out of the air 
we need, our ill-ventilated rooms, our tight-fitting clothes, and our 
innutritious food are among these causes. One of the wonderful 
scientific diseovei ies of modern times is, however, successfully used 
to cure even the chronic diseases that result from the imperfect 
oxygenation of the blood. This discovery is applied in the Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment of the United States Compound Oxygen 
Company, Springfield, Mass. An explanatory pamphlet will be sent 
upon application, and also testimonials from people of undoubted 
trustworthiness who have been cured by the Company’s effective 
and rational method.. 


For SEDENTARY PEOPLE. 


People of a sedentary habit who are afflicted with a very distress- 
ing and painful complaint can obtain information in regard to its 
thorough cure by reading the advertisement of Martin Rudy, Lan- 
easter, Pa., on another page of the magazine. Many well-known 
druggists speak in terms of high commendation of this remedy. If 
you call on your druggist he will give you a sample free, and this 


_ shows that the proprietor has confidence in its eflicacy. You can 
_ obtain further information by sending to Mr. Rudy for a. circular 


und free samples. 
TAMPA, FLORIDA, 


- The new Tampa Bay Hotel, at Tampa, Florida, is open for the 
accommodation of guests, This grand hostelry with its elegant fur- 
nishings, tasteful decorations, with apartments singly or en satle, 
will doubtless attract a great many winter visitors to whom the Gulf 
Coast of Florida has heretofore been an unknown country. The 
grounds of the hotel, extensive as a park, have been planted with 
il kinds of rare tropical and semi-tropical plants, shrubs, orchids, 
and palms. Fishing and hunting, driving and riding are offered 
as out-door amusements, while concerts, balls, and other in-door 
entertainments will tend to make the days and nights full of health 
and pleasure. | 


SWEETS TO THE SWEET,” 


No articles of the toilet have ever been produced which have been 
received with the enthusiasm which has greeted those famous 
productions of the Crown Perfumery Co. of London, the Crab- 
apple Blossom perfume and the Crown Lavender Salts. This per- 
fume is remarkable for its delicacy, richness, and lasting quality. 
It isa perfume that never cloys, but is always fresh, “ reminding 
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one,” as has been well said, “of all the sweet scents of the country.” . 


Being highly concentrated, a few drops upon the handkerchief suf- 


fice, und it 18 more economical in use than the cheaper perfumes. 


‘The Crown Lavender Sults are a novelty in smelling-salts which 
is the delight of the whole world. ‘I could not live without it,” is 


what the ladies say of it. The great popularity of these two arti-. 
cles has induced certain dealers to put up inferior imitations of — 


them, and to palm them off upon the public as the genuine; but 


this fraud can at once be detected by observing the stoppers of» 


the bottles, as those of the genuine perfume and salts are always 
in the form of a crown, and this perfume is never sold by measure, 


but only in the bottles of the company, with the well-known crown- 


stopper. Wecounsel our readers-to try them. Over 300,000 bottles 
have been sold the past year. 


SUMMER TRAVEL. 


Everyone knows that a trip on one of the Sound Lines is one of 
the pleasantest features of summer travel; but many are deterred 
from going east that way in winter, although the fares are much 
cheaper, by fears of discomfort and delay from stormy weather. 


The record of the Stonington Line, in the very severe storms we | 


have already had this winter, is therefore of interest. Their boats 
have not lost asingle trip, and have invariably made their exaet time, 
or very close to it, so as to make all thcir connections. 

They are enabled todo this by their using the inside route, avoid- 
ing the heavy seas around Point Judith. 


vs. SILVER. 


At the prea time the silver lobby in Congress are trying to 
convince the representative of the nation that silver is not only the 
equal of, but better than, gold; but the women of America have 
very decided opinions on this subject, and, judging from the golden 


opinions they have given relative to the superlative merits of the | 


Empire Wringer for utility, economy, and effectiveness in doing the 
work for which it was designed, and which is indicated by its name, 
their favorite is still the yellow metal. | At any rate the Empire 
Wringer is well before the public-on a gold basis; and in the opinion 
of the women of America will always remain at par. Anyone who 
is- not acquainted with its merits can obtain full description by 
addressing the Empire Wringer Co., Auburn, N. Y. 


Ilene Is A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 
I bought a machine for plating gold, silver,‘and nickel, and it 


works splendid. ~When people heard about it they brought more’ 


spoons, forks, and jewelry than I could plate. In a week I made 
$33.25, and in a month $172.50, My danghter made $31 in five 
days, - You can get a plater for $3 from W. IL Griffith & .Co., 
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Zanesville, Ohio, and will, we trust, be benefited as much as I have 
been, RK. M. Gray. 


MONEY FoR EVERYBODY. 


Mrs. Wells asks: “Is it a fact that a person can make $30 or $40 
aweek in the plating business?” Yes, I make from $5 to $3 a day, 
plating and selling plated ware. W. IH. Griffith & Co., Zanesville, 
Ohio, will give you full instructions, In this business there is 
money for everybody. G. W. RussELL. 


THE NORFOLK AND EASTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY OF 


NORFOLK, Va. 


Cupital stock, $1,000,000, in shares of $100. 

Officers: President, John Q. Hoyt, New York; Vice-President, 
Il. B. Colburn, Bedford City, Va; Treasurer, Geo. W. Black, 
Norfolk, Va.; Manager, Carter Berkeley, Staunton, Va.; Secretary, 
W. D. Pender, Norfolk, Va.; Attorney, L. B. Treadwell, New 
York; and W, IL. Hoyt, New York, 8. L. Pender, Norfolk, Va., 
and W. P. Gay, Staunton, Va., Directors. 

Tur Proverry of the Company consists of 732 acres about two 
miles from Norfolk, Va, on the Elizabeth River, with a water 


front of nearly one mile. All this Jand is excellent property for 


residence, business, and manufacturing purposes. The Virginia 
Beach Railroad, connecting with all railroads in Norfolk, passes 
directly through the property, and, with the water facilities 
alforded by the river, furnishes the best transportation advantages 
for Rotueston, The Company, in conjunction with property- 
owners along the line, will construct a broad avenue from Norfolk 
to ROLLESTON; also a Street Car Line, in connection with the Street 
Car System of Norfolk. | 

Srock.—The Company will issue stock for %1,000,000, in 
shares of $100 each. The Company pays for its property 
$900,000; $700,000 cash, to be realized from the sale of stock, 
and $200,000 in paid-up stock; with the right to pay all the 
purehase price in full paid unassessable stock. ‘The remaining 
$100,000 stock will be sold, the proceeds to be devoted to paying 
wl expenses of the company, including paving and grading streets, 
aiding manufacturies, ete. Unassessable Stock Certificates will be 
issued when the same are fully paid. | 

Tue Locarion of THE Property is bound ‘to be the manu. 
facturing section, as all other water-front property will be utilized 
for shipping purposes. 

MANUPFACTORIES GUARANTEED.—The Company guarantees that 
outside parties will erect, on a site to be given by the Company, a 
20,000 Spindle Cotton Mill at a cost of not less than $300,000, 
employing from 700 to 1,000 operators, so that an immediate’ 
population of from 3,000 to 5,000 people is assured. | 
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Lots.—The Company will have a sale of lots in the spring or 
early summer, and can readily dispose of at least 1,500 lots, as: the 
operatives in the mill alone will require that number, and many 
more will be purchased by outside parties for villa sites, ete. 
At the lowest estimate these lots will readily bring $325 each, 
which would mean’ $487;500, In the fall the Cotton Mill will be 
under way, and the Company will have another sale, so it can be 
pate Hs expected that no more than 50 per cent of the par — 
value of the stock will ever be called for, as by that time the Com- 
pany will have realized enough from sale of lots, not only to_ 
declare the stock paid up, but a dividend on the par value, 

MONEY TO BE SPENT ON THE Property.—The Company reserves 
$100,000 for improvements, ete., which, added to the $300,000 to 
be expended by outside parties in the erection of tlhe Cotton Mill, 
guarantees an expenditure of $400,000 at ROLLEsSTON, or 40 cents 
Jor every dollar invested by stockholders. Vf 50 per cent only is 
called, 40 per cent is put upon the property in improvements, 
making the largest improving fund ever guaranteed by any com- 
pany; and as many land companies in this section have declared 
dividends of from 25 to 185 per cent without a dollar in impreve- 
ments, our stockholders can look with certainty for handsome returns. 

Ornen INpustries.—The New York gentlemen interested in’ 
the company are negotiating with other industries, including: ILat 
I'actories, Smelting Works, Carpet Factory, etc.,.to locate upon 


the property, and there is no doubt of success.. What Paterson ° 


and Newark are to New York, and Lowell, Lawrence, and Fall 
River are to Boston, RoLuEston will be to Norfolk and the South. 


ROLLESTON,. 


A proposed Suburb of the City of Norfolk.—The New Town to be 
built by the Enterprise of the Norfolk and Eastern Investment 
Company.—Ro.veston of the Future Pictured as a Manufactur- 
ing Centre.—THe LOWELL OF NORFOLK. 

Colonel Iloyt in a recent interview-stated that his company was 
not organized for a boom, but to build a city that will be the seat 
of industries and industrial homes. When asked, “Why did you 
select Norfolk as a place of investment?” he said: “ The story is 
told when-I refer you to the great back country you have. I found 
that Norfolk was the gateway of all this territory behind her, and 
‘I concluded that she must be THE CuICAGO OF THE Soutu.” 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA, 


A city of one-thirtieth the population of Philadelphia; nine rail- 
roads; sixteen ocean steamship lines ; the largest U.S. Navy-yard 
and the finest seaport on the coast (New York alone excepted); 
and the lowest death rate in the world; situated on the Chesapeake 
Bay, two hours from the ocean ; street cars, sewers, gas, water, 
electric lights, ete.; sixty per cent increase since 1880; thirty 
churches; schools and colleges ; thirteen millions of Custom-Iouse 
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exports ; four and a half millions of truck and vegetables, and 
twenty-eight millions worth of cotton shipped from Norfolk in 
1890; seven and one-half millions of increase in real estate values 
in the. past five years; the outlet for the immense coal and iron 
mines now being opened by northern capitalists throughout the 
South; large manufactories and mills going up; living and rents 
cheap and good; climate delightful; a solid, prosperous, go-ahead 
city, whose position and resources of coal, iron, truck, shipping, and 
commerce make old Norfolk, Virginia, THE CHICAGO OF THE SouTI, 

NORFOLK’S TRANSPORTATION FAaciLities,—The stall correspon- 
dent of the Vew York Journal of Finance presents his views of 
NOREFOLK’S FUTURE, Which will be regarded as those of a writer 
with the best possible opportunities of forming just and correct 
opinions. He refers to the great steamship wharves recently com- 
pleted by the Norfolk Terminal Company, and then says: 

* These wharves are at the deep water terminus of the Norfolk 
und Western Railroad, and will be the shipping point for the vast 
umount of agricultural, mineral, and manufactured products that 
are brought to Norfolk by the vast system of railroads that now 
enter there. These roads are the Richmond and West Point ‘Ter- 
minal, with 7,774 miles of track, the Norfolk and Western, with 1,525 
miles; the Atlantic Coast Line, with 1,121 miles; the Chesapeake 


and Ohio, with 921 miles; the Louisville and Nashville, with 4,158 
niles; Seaboard Air Line System, with 735 miles; Atlantic and Dan- 


ville, with 285 miles; the New York,-Philadelphia, and Norfolk, 
with 121 miles; the Norfolk Southern, with 137 miles; the Virginia 
Beach, with 18 miles; and the Ocean View, with 8 miles; making a 
total of 16,833 miles, which have terminal and deep-water facilities 
at this rapidly growing seaport, | 
“The rapid development of Virginia and West Virginia. assures 
the production of vast quantities of iron, steel, copper, coal, zine, 
and other mineral products in both the raw and manufactured 
state. She is also reaching southward into the iron territory of 
Alabama, as the furnaces of Birmingham, Anniston, Florence, and 
Southern industrial cities are going to the Pocahontas coal-fields 
of southwest Virginia for coke. ‘The cars that’ these companies 
charter to go South loaded cannot be sent back North as “ empties,” 
therefore the products of this Southern industrial district must seek 
an outlet through Norfolk. 
“The just accomplished organization of the Virginia State Real 
Estate Exchange puts the development of the city in the hands of 
experienced business men of sterling integrity and indomitable en- 
ergy, and, before many years have passed, the city at the mouth of 
the Chesapeake will have earned the title of the ‘LivERPooL oF. 
” 
Orrices.—Norfolk and Eastern Investment Co., Norfolk, Va., and 


~5 Vanderbilt Avenue, opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Terms oF SupscripTion.—The par value of stock is $100 per 
share, payable fifteen per cent at the time of subscription, and the 
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balance in calls by the Company, not to exceed ten per cent per 
month; but it is confidently believed that no call beyond fifty per 
cent will ever be made, as already mentioned, | 
‘he Company reserves the right to reject subscriptions after the 
$700,000 now offered has been sold, 
All subscriptions payable to George W. Black, 'l'reasurer, Norfolk, 
Va.. or The State Trust Company, 50 Wall street, New York. 
The principal office of the company is at Norfolk, Va., Room 26, 
Lowenberg Building. 
THE NORFOLK AND EASTERN INVESTMENT CO., 
By W. D. Pender, See’y, Norfolk, Va. : 
(‘The of the South.”) 


_ New York offices: 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, opposite Grand Central 
Depot, and Room 237, Stewart Building, Broadway. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Bank Tragedy: A Novel, by Mary R. P. Hatch (Welch, 
Fracker Company).—Stories of plot and incident ‘are so. seldom 
written by women in these days that a novel like “The Bank 
Tragedy” is a pleasant surprise. Women wao write fiction com- 
monly seek their materials in the emotions, and rarely in the exterior 
world of action. ‘Chis is due partly to education and partly to nat- 


ural inclination. Women have few opportunities of becoming « 


familiar with the varied and complex life beyond the circle of home. 
On the other hand, the heirt furnishes un inexhaustible supply of 
avery useful species of material, which they can, and often do, 
handle to good effect. 

“The Bank Tragedy ” appears to be founded upon a celebrated 
bank robbery which actually occurred some years ago. Upon this 
base the author has erected an ingenious-and well-knit fabric of 
fiction. She has, in a superlative degree, the art.of telling a story. 
Without exaggeration or visible effort she complicates the plot so 
that the mystery is absolutely unfathomable until the book draws 


toaclose. She irritates the curiosity by a series of apparent reve- — 


lations, which only serve to lead the reader into a denser maze of 
doubt and conjecture. She holds her materials well in hand, like 


w skilful driver who keeps his animals at the top of their speed, but , 


never illows them to get beyond control. ‘The various parts fit into 
each other very accurately, and with the exception, perhaps, of a 
ortion’ of James Warren’s confession, which is too extended, there 
is little which could be pruned with advantage to the book, The 
means by which suspicion of robbery and suicide is cast upon Mr. 
Dunbar; the brilliant young detective’s self-immolation in order to 
demonstrate his theory of the crime; Warren’s strange’ moral per- 
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exports ; four and a half millions of truck and vegetables, and 
twenty-eight millions worth of cotton shipped from Norfolk in 


1890; seven and one-half millions of increase in real estate values 
in the past five years; the outlet for the immense coal and iron 
mines now being opened by northern capitalists throughout the 
South; large manufactories and mills going up; living and rents 
cheap and good ; climate delightful; a solid, prosperous, go-ahead 
city, whose position and resources of coal, iron, truck, shipping, and 
commerce make old Norfolk, Virginia, THE CHICAGO OF THE SOUTH. 

NorFOLK’s TRANSPORTATION Facriities.—The staff correspon- 
dent of the New York Journal of Finance presents his views of 
NoRFOLK’S FUTURE, which will be regarded as those of a writer 
with the best possible opportunities of forming just and correct 


opinions. He refers to the great steamship wharves recently com- 
pleted by the Norfolk Terminal Company, and then says: 


“These wharves are at the deep water terminus of the Norfolk 
and Western Railroad, and will be the shipping point for the vast 
amount of agricultural, mineral, and manufactured products that 


are brought to Norfolk by the vast te of railroads that now 


enter there. ‘These roads are the Richmond and West Point Ter- 
~ minal, with 7,774 miles of track, the Norfolk and Western, with 1,525 
miles; the Atlantic Coast Line, with 1,121 miles; the Chesapeake 
and Ohio, with 921 miles; the Louisville and Nashville, with 4,158 
miles; Seaboard Air Line System, with 735 miles ; Atlantic and Dan- 
ville, with 285 miles; the New York, Philadelphia, and Norfolk, 


with 121 miles; the Norfolk Southern, with 137 miles; the Virginia 
Beach, with 18 miles; and the Ocean View, with 8 miles; making a 
total of 16,833 miles, which have terminal and deep-water facilities 
at this rapidly growing seaport. 

rapid of Virginia and West Virginia assures 
the production of vast quantities of iron, steel, copper, coal, zinc, 
and other mineral products in both the raw and manufactured 
state. She is also reaching southward into the iron territory of 
Alabama, as the furnaces of Birmingham, Anniston, Florence, and 
Southern industrial cities are going to the Pocahontas coal-fields 
of southwest Virginia for coke. The cars that these companies 
charter to go South loaded cannot be sent back North as “ empties,” 
therefore the products of this Southern industrial district must seek 
an outlet through Norfolk. 

“The just accomplished organization of the. Virginia State Real 
Estate Exchange puts the development of the city in the hands of 
experienced business men of sterling integrity and indomitable en- 
ergy, and, before many years have passed, the city at the mouth of 
the Chesapeake will have earned the title of the ‘LIvERPOOL OF 
AMERICA.’ ” 

Orricres.—Norfolk and Eastern Investment Co., Norfolk, Va., and 
5 Vanderbilt Avenue, opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 

TERMS OF SuBSCRIPTION.—The par value of stock is $100 per 
share, payable fifteen per cent at the time of subscription, and the 
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balance in calls by the oe wR not to exceed ten per cent per 
month; but it is confidently believed that no call beyond fifty per 


cent will ever be made, as already mentioned. 
The Company reserves the right to reject subscriptions after the 
$700,000 now offered has been sold. 
All subscriptions payable to George W. Black, Treasurer, Norfo 
Va., or The State Trust Company, 50 Wall street, New York. 
The principal office of the company is at Norfolk, Va., Room 26, 
Lowenberg Building. 
THE NORFOLK AND EASTERN INVESTMENT OO., 
By W. D. Pender, Sec’y, Norfolk, Va. 
(‘‘ The Cutcaao of the South.”) 
New York offices: 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, opposite Grand Central 
Depot, and Room 237, Stewart Building, Broadway. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Bank Tragedy: A Novel, by Mary R. P. Hatch (Welch, 
Fracker Company).—Stories of plot and incident are so seldom 
written by women in these days that a novel like ‘‘ The Bank 
Tragedy” is a pleasant surprise. Women who write fiction com- 


a seek their materials in the emotions, and rarely in the exterior 
world of action. This is due partly to education and partly to nat- 


ural inclination. Women have few opportunities of becoming 
familiar with the varied and complex life beyond the circle of-home. 


On the other hand, the heart furnishes <n imexhaustible supply of 


a very useful species of material, which they can, and often do, 
handle to good effect. ‘ 
“The Bank Tragedy ” appears to be fonnded upon a celebrated 
bank robbery which actually occurred some years ago. Upon this 
base the author has erected an ingenious and well-knit fabric of 
fiction. She has, in a superlative degree, the art of telling a story. 
Without exaggeration or visible effort she complicates the plot so 
that the mystery is absolutely unfathomable until the book draws 
to aclose. She irritates the curiosity by a series of apparent reve- 
lations, which only serve to lead the reader into a denser maze of 
doubt and conjecture. She holds her materials well in hand, like 
a skilful driver who keeps his animals at the top of their speed, but 
never allows them to get beyond control. The various parts fit into 
each other very accurately, and with the exception, perhaps, of a 
ortion of James Warren’s confession, which is too extended, there 
is little which could be pruned with advantage to the book. The 
means by which suspicion of robbery and suicide is cast upon Mr. 
Dunbar; the brilliant young detective’s self-immolation in order to 
demonstrate his theory of the crime; Warren’s strange moral per- 
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versity, and poor Lizette’s devotion to him; and the “satchell-over- 
coat,”—these would alone suffice to prove the writer’s exceptional 
powers. But the tale is crowded with incidents and characters, | 
none of which lacks interest, and which combine to make one of the 
most thoroughly original and enjoyable books recently published. 


Blindfold : A Novel, by Florence Marryat (John W. Lovell).— 
The earlier chapters of this story are somewhat diffuse, but are 
saved from tiresomeness by excellent. descriptions of Australian 
scenery and social life. e do not understand why poor Tom 
Purchase is introduced, to be killed off by consumption in the first 
half of the book, without having served any useful purpose. The 
brothers Dorrian are quite in the school of Besant. Olga Adrasti- 
koff is a simple and charming character, and her brother, Paul, 
a thoroughly correct villain of the old school. We may be disposed 
to question the hypnotic phenomena introduced, whereby Olga is 
a a helpless instrument in the death of her husband, whom she 
loves, but they serve to add interest to the novel, and must not 
therefore be too closely scrutinized. ; 


The Begum’s Daughter: A Novel, by Edwin Lassettes Bynner 
(Little, Brown & Company), has for its central idea the abortive 
rebellion of Leisler, when New York City was still Dutch, though 
under English domination. The author presents the character of 
Leisler with a fair degree of historic truth, as a feeble imitation of 
Oliver Cromwell, coarse, brutal, and narrow, yet a zealot withal, 
and sincere in his absurd pretensions. ‘The chief fault with the 
story, as it appears to us, lies in the excess of local coloring. The 
characters are too Dutch to appeal to modern Americans. It is 
difficult to make out what the ‘‘ huysvrow Tryntje” means by her 
“Zoo! Zoo!” But the’ “junker Steenie,” Hester, Catalina, the 
Begum, are all charmingly real—a little too real, perhaps; pictures _ 
in the school.of Van der Helst rather than in that of Van Dyke. ‘ But 
the story is nevertheless a thoroughly readable one. 


Is this Your Son, My Lord? By Helen H. Gardener (Arena 
Publishing Company).—Under the guise of fiction Miss Gardener 
presents a problem in social science which few have been bold 
enough to attack. Such discussions are equally unpleasant and 
unfruitful, and in the form in which they are here presented do far 
more harm than good. 


Cathedral Pictures: By Mabel Hayden (Darby).—A modest little 
volume of verse, revealing a decided poetic talent. ‘‘ Carpe Diem ” 
is a sterling poem,a lofty thought set to pure and true music. 
The author has that best of all gifts, real earnestness and devotion 
to her art. The chief value of these poems, however, is their dis- 
tinct promise of yet higher things to come. cre 


HONEST SOAP. 


The Testimony of Half-a-Century. 


Pears Soap. 


INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE OF SUPERIORITY. 


From DR. REDWOOD, Ph.D., F.C.5., P.LC,, 


Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain. 
BF 


ING authorized by Messrs. Pears to purchase 

at any and all timesand of any dealers samples 
of their Soap (thus ensuring such samples being of 
exactly the same quality as is supplied to the general 
public), and to submit same to the strictest chemical 
analysis, I am enabled to guarantee its invariable 
purity. 

My analytical and practical experience of PEARS’ 
SOAP now extends over a lengthened period—Nearly 
Fifty Years—during which time— 

G21 have never come across another Toilet 
Soap which so closely realizes my 
ideal of PERFECTION. 
Its purity is such that it may be used with perfect 
confidence upon the tenderest and most sensitive 


skin-— 
EVEN THAT OF A NEW-BORN BABE, 


A GUINEA A BOX? 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


oR 
Te GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


BEECHAW’S PILLS. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 
The most marvelous antidote yet discovered for 


SICK HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, 


and is found y efficacious and remedial by 
all sufferers from these and kindred diseases. 

Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and: 
life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S PILLS have: 
an unprecedented demand and the Largest Sale of 
4 Patent Medicine in the world. PRICE, 25 
CENTS PER BOX. 

-Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. 
Helens, Lancashire, land. B. F. ALLEN CO. 
Sole Agents for the United States, 865 & 867 Canal 
Street, New York, who (if your druggist does not 
keep them) will mail BEECHAM’S PILLS on 
receipt of price—dut inquire jirst. Please mention 
this publication in ordering. 


the well-known financier, 


writes: 


“506 Firrn 
“New York Ciry, Dec. 20th, 1890. 


“For the last twenty years I have been using 


Porous PLaAsters. 


They have repeatedly 


cured me of rheumatic pains and pains in my side 
and back. Whenever I have a cold, one on my 
chest and one on my back speedily relieve me. My 


family are never without them.’ 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepre- 
sentation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or 
explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 
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CABOT’S 


{ CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS | 


Give the soft velvety coloring effect so desirable 
for exteriors. The only exterior color- 
ing that does not blacken. Houses 
all over the country have been 
veated with this Stain in 

the last ten years. 


For samples on wood, with book of creoseted 
houses, apply to 


SAMUEL CABOT, 


Sole Manufacturer, 


70 Kilby Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention BrtForp’s MAGAZINE. 


CILL’S CANDIES. 
EXPRESS PAID ANYWHERE 


in the United States. Gene, assortment, and 
Style of packing unsu .” Your custom solicited. 
2 lbs, 


PRICES: 1 Ib. 5 Ibs: 
Express Paid. | $0.90 | $1.50. | $2.25. $3.75: 


Address, GILL & SON, 1429 F St., Washington, D. C 


D. L. Dowd’s Health Exerciser. 
FOR BBAIN-WORKERS AND SEDENTARY PEOPLE: 
Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; the Athlete or 
Invalid. A complete gymnasium. . Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room ; new ; 
scientific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. 
Indorsed’ by 20 20,000 physicians, lawyers, 
editors and others now 
f. D. L. ‘DOWD, 
entific Physi and i Vocal Culture, $ 
East 14th Street, New York. 


R. PARKER’S 


Medical ad DOE cal Institute 


153 N. Spruce Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


Treat and Cure all Chronic Diseases, Deformities and 
Surgical Cases. Diseases of Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, the results of imperfect development, Evil Habits 
or Excesses. Opium and the Whiskey Habit, etc. 
Sanitarium in connection. Write for Book of Life. 


DIANA,” ot TOLSTOI'S 


“*KREUTZER SONATA.” made gent racticabl. 

read this book is to enter on a new life, nt for 25 ota 
BURNZ & CO., 24 Clinton Place. Nee 
HAND works for SELF-INSTRUCTION. Send for 


Y M If d- 


ite 648, Cl rksburg, W 


Female Weakness promptly cured by Beech Bal- 

sam, Home treatment. Never fails, meee niless, $1.00 

r bottle, Dr. B. C More@an & Co., 155 W. Washington 
treet, Chicago, Ill, 


P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
Pp No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
Write for Inventor’s Guide- 


THE BEST FIELD FOR 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Fortunes have been made 


in our healthy and grow- 

and surrounding . Wehave been constant] 
ing large profits for Sor otlets s for eleven years, and i 

for future and development are better 
than ever before. ve a plan for the investment of 
capital in large and small amounts, cash or monthly install- 
ments of 825 and upwards, that is absolutely safe, sure and ex- 
ceedingly profitable. Send for full apt ‘and Bankers 


references, to EUGENE D. WHITE & ©0., Portland, Or. 


and expenses pai 
A any active person tc 
1) goods, a Month to distribute circulars, Salary 
onthly. {Sample of our goods and contract free. 


for . etc. WE MEAN BUSINESS. 
oN 28 St., CHIC 


OR. A FONTAINE’S PREPARATION 


A BEAUTIFUL FORM, 
of is permanent, Where 
existe it it firm and 

trial will convince 


thi ks and enthusiastic 
tracts from letters 

ted at the poms 


“Tt has Gofe wonders for me.” 

“Tt has worked like a charm 

“Tam ectly it.” 

hy from ation on ré& 

4 I also elegant Face 

Creams, Freckle Lotion, om Wafe 

ladies rosy and plump. 

MADAME FONTAINE, 34 West ‘lath st. N. ¥. 


CARDS FREE 


LOBE CARD 00., CENTERBROOK, CONN. 


RUPTURE 


CURED IN A STIPULATED TIME. 
NO DELAY FROM WORK. NO PAIN OB DANGER. OVER 


17 YEARS OF SUCCESS. NO FAILURES. 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR BOOK ON THE CURE OF RUPTURE. 

by have on hand, and make to order, over 300 wtyiee 
of Trusses, Shoulder Braces, Elastic Stockin 
the sole manufacturers of th umph Cure Truss 
and the Triumph Rupture Remedy. nd stamp for 
circular and the references of those we “ye cured. 
We offer you Spring Trusses from $1.00 up. We offer 
$500 for a Rupture we cannot cure. © TREAT- 
‘MENT GIVEN UNLESS SUCCESS IS CERTAIN. 


Address C. A. M. BURNHAM, M.D., 
Or JAMES A. O’CONNOR, 
Truss Expert and General Manager. 
451 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Hits MANUAL. BOOK, 


Standard in Social and ei e. New edition. 
r prices ask anv Book = or write DANKS 
co., 1081 State Street, Chicago. portunity for Lady 


Gentlemen canvassers for a’ ane and Parallel Bibles. 
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A VALUABLE AND DOUBLY USEFUL LITTLE INSTRUMENT FOR LADIES. 


“DUPLEX” ELECTRO- MAGNETIC GURLER AND GRIMPER, 


This is the most ‘ect, conven’ and toilet article ever invented. It combines a Comb- 
Curler of su with an — roved Tong d both ng Electro- quic! 

fashionable resulta, Pwith. its aid can be fixed in any desired style, and 
air. Once tried 


Price, 50c. DR. BRIDGMAN’S ALL DEALERS. 


This cut is one-half size. 
teed to give satisfaction, MONEY If NOL AS REPRESENTED. 


It is for sale hy the leading ay and ods trade age but if not in zour 
we will mail it to any address, post- teeing safe deliv on receipt of 50c., or five for $2. 

draft, express, or post-office cur or currency fn registered etter, payable to T ° BRipGMA 
co Broadway, New York. On BELFORD's 8 MaGazing, Agents wanted for Corseta, 
ett Mg Belts and Specialties. New « a popular. Most liberal terms. 


Type Writer 


Awarded “MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY,” American Institute, New York. 


The Best and most complete The LATEST and HIGHEST 
Standard Writing Machine achievement in the art. 
made. Embodies every good quality 


Positively the BEST and the 
only PE CT MANIFOLD- 
ER made, 

Will make, UNQUALIFIED- 
LY, more and better manifold 
copies than upon any machine 


found in other writing Ma- 
chines, and has many points 
of superiority, all its own. 
Smallest and most [compre- 
hensive double case finger key 


Typewriter. 


extant. Send forillustrated pamphlet 
IRRESPECTIVE OF PRICE, giving full detail and fac- 
THE BEST. simile of key-board. 


Mention BELForp’s 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Our agents make $100 to $300 a month selling our goods on their merits. We want Country 
and General Agents, and will take back goods unsold if a County Agent fails to clear $100 and 
expenses after 30 days’ trial, or a General Agent less than $250. We will send large illustrated 
circulars and letter, with a special offer to suit territory applied for, on receipt of three one-cent 


stamps. Address : U. S. MANUFACTURING CO., PITTSBURCH, PA. 


Wi—Cleanses the Nasal 
REAM Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Meateres Taste and Smell, and Cures 


at once y : 
into eo womens is Quickly 


or by mail, ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N, ¥. 
In answering this advertisement mention BeLrorn’s 
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FOR 


THE MOST MARVELLOUS ACHIEVEMENT IN CHEAP AND USEFUL MACHINES. 


Style of Type and number of Characters used, 


ABCDEFGHI JKLMNOPQRS TUVW 
XYZ&$ 1234567890. | 


PATENTS PENDING, \ EARSIR- | 
‘THIS LITTLE TYPEWRITER DOES TH 
‘SAME, OF WORK AS N’REMINGI 


MANUFACTURED BY R. H. INGERSOLL & CO., NEW YORE. 


JT DOES GOOD WORK. OPERATES ENTIRELY AUTOMATICALLY. JS SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION. 
HAS NO PARTS LIABLE TO WEAR OUT. JS COMPACT IN FORM AND LIGHT 
IN WEIGHT. JS WELL MADE AND NEATLY FINISHED. 
WILL WRITE RAPIDLY WITH PRACTICE. 


THE MERITS OF THIS MACHINE 


CALL FORTH THE HIGHEST PRAISE AND TESTIMONIALS FROM HUNDREDS, 
BECAUSE: 


It has no ribbons to wear out. Leaves every word visible to the operator as soon as printed. 
Requires no skill or practice to operate. Operates by the use of ONE HAND only. 
Its size and weight adapts it to travellers. Is an educator for the young. The 
legibility and beauty of its work recommend it to the use of-all. 


(tas~ This beautiful and useful machine will be presented, FREE, to 
every new subscriber sending $3.50 for one year’s subscription to BELFoRD’s 


MAGAZINE. 
: SEND AT ONCE, BEFORE THE PRESENT SUPPLY IS EXHAUSTED, 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 


860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Wise Mothers and Nurses use BRIDOMAN'S 
“hnAxATIF INF AN TA,” 


oly V Vegetable Compound for Infants’ and Children’s Complaints 
A ie, less, effective, and permanent remedy for almost ali Intants’ and Children’s ailments, and absolutely free 
from Dose Children love it, mothers and nurses prefer it. 


It regulates the bowels, assists teething, allays fever, purities the blood, dissolves worms, assimilates the food, prevents sour vomit, and 
induces restful sleep, and is pleasant to the taste, 

Price 25c., or 5 Bottles for $1.00, of all druggists throughout the world. Ask for “ Laxatif Infanta,” Take no other. 

BRIDGMAN’S FEMALINE—tHe woman's FRignp—for all irregularities. $1.00 per Bottle, 

Bripeman’s ENGiisu Pitts remove all obstructions, 25c. All druggists, 


Prepared by THE A. BRIDGMAN CO., 373 Breadway, New York. 


On receipt of the price we will send to any 
address any of the Rings mentioned here, guar- 
, DI AMON anteeing that the buyer will be 

perfectly satisfied or we will 
return the money at once. Wewill send a larger 
and finer gem than was ever offered before for the 
price. Our Rings are 
$40, $50, $75, $100, $125, $150, $200, $250, 
$300, $400, $500, up to any price wanted. Ear- 
rings, Studs, Bracelets, Buttons, 
Pendants, Necklaces equally low. RINGS 
Our gems include Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, 
Opals, Pearls, and all precious stones. Watches, 


Silverware, Fancy Goods, and everything in fine 
jewelry. 


J. H. JOHNSTON CO., 17 Union Square, N. Y. 
PLADIES NEED NOT HESITATE 


TO SEND FOR CIRCULAR DESCRIBING OUR 


HOME TRHEATMEN T. 


Somethiny New. Every Woman Her Own Physician, 
An unfailing method of cure by means of 


DIRECT MEDICATION. 


A universal suppository for the PRESERVATION OF HEALTH and 
enw. /} the cure of all forms of disease and weakness common to women. Used 
BAOY by a successful specialist in New York for 20 years with unfailing success. 


A quick cure guaranteed or money refunded. 
Full particulars free. 


THE HOME MEDICATION CO., 88 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mention BELFor’ ’s MAGAZINE, 
Should know how child bearing can 
be without Pain or tar sealed 
and cure their pee Send for 


can geta valuable secrét that 
cost me , and a rubber shield for 30 cents. 

Mrs. Vv. M. co. 
115 N. 8th STREET, 8ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


OPO 

THIs cut shows our 
combined show case, 
sign and theatrical 
lithograph ‘case, on 
bracket or post, for 
any kindof business 
houses,the inside be- 
ing pro- pelled by 
our patent motor, 
which is a surprise to 
the electri- cal world, 
operated by a blue 
stone bat- tery, the 

run by. 

Besides being the 
most at- tractive 
show case and sign 
the litho- graphs 
add to the attraction 
and any first -class 
theatre will give 


four tickets a week for the lithograph privilege. 

We have the largest and best line of quick 
selling electrical novelties in the market, As 
we have a design for all kinds of business 
houses, such as Turn-tables, 
Show Cases, Signs, Moving Barbers’ Signs, etc., 
the field is a large one for a good agent or trade 
in each city, if satisfactory references are fur- 


nished us. Mention BELFoRrD’s MAGAZINE. 


Bash Revolving Store Fixture Co,, 24 Park Place, N.Y. 


HEADQUARTERS for WELL-MADE 


MODERN STYLE FURNITURE (Parlor, 
Chamber, Dining Room, Folding Beds, 
etc.), CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, MAT- 
TINGS, RUGS, etc. BEDDING, SPRING 
BEDS, etc., at MODERATE prices, which 
ACTUALLY means HALF what you have 
to PAY in the INFLATED ‘Dry Goods” 
district or “GOTHAM.” Economical 
BUYERS should get OUR: estimate. 
Send for NEW ‘Illustrated CATA- 
LOGUE” now ready and mailed free on 
application, 


MYRTLE AVE. AND BRIDGE ST, 
BROOKLYN. 


Mention BELrorp’s MaGazing, 


A $5. 00 BOOK FOR ONLY $1.00! 
How to Build 


If you are thinking dein a house a to buy ithe 
new k, ‘e Ameri or, 
Mana Complete Builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & 
the well-known Architects. 

There is not a Builder or any one intending to Bui'd or other 
wise interested that can afford to be without it. Itisa practical 
work and everybody bee go it. The best, cheapest and most 

ular book ever issued on Building. Nearly four hundred 
Swings. A $5 buok in size and style, but we have determined 
‘to make it meet the poemes & demand, to suit the times, so that 
it can be easily reached by all. 

This book contains 104 paves 11x 14inches in size, and consists 
of large 9 x 12plate pages giving plans, elevations, perspective 
views, descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of const uction, 
no guess hag t and instructions How to Build 70 Cottages, 
Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block for 

suburbs, town and country, houses for the 
men’s homes for all sections of the cou osting from 

to $6,soc; also Barns, Stables, School Scam “Town Hall, 
hurches, and other public buildings, together with specifica- 
tions, form of contract, and a large of i on 
the erection of buildings, selection of _ cr t of 
Architects. It is worth $5 to any one, but I 1 or it in 
ae cover by mail, postpaid, es receipt of $x; bound in cloth, 


Address all orders 
8, OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 


at TALMAGE’S 


sand a 

wick sales is my motto. 

in cloth price and 2,00, cent discount 

. for Prospectus and package of Circu- 


Publisher, 67 Rose St., New York. 
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“Vou vistt “OPERA” 
rooms, we do the rest.” 


212 to 
THE CELEBRATED 


OPERA PIANO 


is now universally recognized as 
The Most Popular Upright Piano in the Country. 
Containg all the latest improvements, including the 
ZOLIAN ECHO” PEDAL. 
in foyeh. and general workmanshi 


n price, artistically finished in 


Send for Catalogue, Prices, 


"PEEK & SON, Mfrs., 


212 to 216 W. 47th St., and 1567 to 1569 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


z 
| 
= 
_ 
House. 


<P, <2, Aa) 
Xe 


iT AN 


Able to Help Themselves. 


Mr. P. Leaprrt—I am getting up a petition on account of the Russian Jews, and-—— 
. Mr. Grour—No, sir; the Jews are rushing all over the world and don’t need any petitions. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL GREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, 
‘Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash and 
Skin diseases, and 


ruktIFiss 


virtues it has stood 
the test of 40 years ; 
no other has, and is 
so harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 


properly made. Ac- 
cept no counterfeit 
of similar name. 


patie “As you ladies will ro. them, I recommend 
Gouroudis Cream’ as the of all the 


FERD T. injury Prep Great 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy 
t the U. S., Canadas, and Europe. 
Mention Benrorp’s MaGcazrz. 


A_NEW ART. 
The Perspectograph 


nature, still life, etc., in 
free-hand dra taught this 
one wing taught by method. 
LILIAAN HOOD'’'S STUDIO, 
56 West 28d S8t., New York City. 


ones St., N.Y. 
Dealers 


WORK SOLD ON GOMMISEION. 


IMPORTANT NEW DISCOVERY. 


THE BEST for the Ski 


EMOELIEN 
zou crocs FORWARD 10 CENTS IN STAMPS 


J/OR ONE DOLLAR sent us by mail, we wilt deliver, 
of all person in the United 
| States, all the tollo articles carefully packed in a 
nea 
One two-ounce bottle Pure Vaseline...... 10 cts. 
One two-ounce bottle Vaseline Pomade... 15 “ 


One cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented..... 10 “ 
One cake of Vaseline , Beented........ 2 
bottle Vaseline.. 25 “ 

—$1.10 


stamps any single article at the price. 

It have Vaseline form Se 
casein 0 accept genuine goods pu Ay y us 
packages. y d are trying 
to persuade buyers to take VASELINE ry 
them. Never yield to such persuasion. as the arti 
ig an imitation without value, and will not gre 
the result you expect. A bottle of Blue Seal re you 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 24 State St., New York. 
Mention 


| 

| 

| 
] J | j = 
Mes U 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream .... ..... 15 “* 


ORRIS & CO. 


Fire and Burglar-Proof 


BEST SAFE IN THE WORLD! 
OVER 100,000 IN USE! 


ALWAYS PRESERVE THEIR CONTENTS. 


100 SOLD IN LYNN since the t fire. Fifty 
subjected to the intense feat pre- 
serve their contents. 


CHAMPION RECORD 
Chicago, Boston, Haverhill, Eastport, 
and Marblehead Fires. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


E. C. MORRIS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
WANTED. 


AGENTS 


IDLE 


_ Send for circulars to 
Wm. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 
INVESTMENT Co, 
50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent te 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. 


MONEY 


FOR LADIES ONLY. 


Secret, that cost me 65.00,& a Rubber Shield for 30 cents. 
MRS J. A. KINSMAN & CO., 26 RIVER St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CENTS pays for our ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
3 Srory Parper 8 months. and your name 
and address in our ‘‘ Name Directory ” (from which 
you will receive, free, great quantities of mail matter, 
samples, etc.). We also send you our handsome 
SAMPLE Cass, full size, 8x9 inches, containing over 100 
FAST-SELLING ARTICLES (no cards or trash), with which 

ou can easily a fortune! All the above sent, 
tree, to any address by mail on receiptof 13 cents 
to help pay expenses. Great bonanza for Agents. 
i FIRESIDE JOURNAL, L, 
New Milford, Conn. 


SURELY ® 


TRUTH; if not, denounce me in this ras a fraud. 
Many thousand st years, and 


and do not 


my own nt reasons for offering this { 
80 low a price. Mention this paper. 


AT @ FOLKS®@ 


remedy a’ 


mti- ene lose lolbs. a 
month. They cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 


fall, Sold b hi tby mail. Partic- 
1LCOX SPECIFIC CD.. Phila, Pa, 


ulare (sealed) 4, 
COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 


The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases. 


345 Main St 
ain 
ass. 


It is with great pleasure that we are able to 
to our patrons COMPOUND OXYGEN in such 


shape those at a ce can receive exactly the 
same treatment as if they were able to visit our 
office daily. 


DEAFNESS. 


ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 


Scientifically treated by an aurist of world-wide 
reputation. Deafness eradicated and entirely cured, 
of from 20 to 30 years’ standing, after all other treat- 
ments have failed. How the difficulty is reached 
and the cause removed, fully explained in circulars, 
with affidavits and testimo: of cures from promi- 
nent people, mailed free. 


Dr. A. FONTAINE, 34 West 14th St., N.Y. 
eeeeeee 
4()() COMPLETE NOVELS Soo wi 

send us the names of five good Agents, or of 


such ‘persons as would be likely to become 
agcets. Sense with 15c., we will send you One 


Hund Complete Novels, by H. Rider Haggard, 
Wilkie Collins, Miss M. E. Braddon, Mary Ceol Hay, 
Hugh Conway, May Agnes Fleming, Sylvanus Co 


Jr.%and other famous authors. Send at once. 
G. MALLORY, STEWARTSVILLE, MO. 


| 


| 
MISCELLANEO tage 
| 
E.C. in | | 

95 

wy how, can do and guarantes just such 
HEALING CaTARRH PowpDER (perfectly soluble) 
‘will positively and effectually cure in a few days only 
ere is no humbug and no disappointment about it. 

ra I know what I am talking about, an 

now of a failure to cure in all that 

— stops and cures every discharge from the nose, sweet~ 

ens the breath, and cures catarrh in all its stages. A 
package, enough to last two weeks, and more than 
enoug co infallibly cure nearly every case, 

sent post-paid for only 25 cents by GEO. N.STOD. 

; “ig DARD, 1226 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. Have 
en in drug business in Have 
al Send for 
\ 
q\\ 
j 
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Another Proverb Knocked crete: 
oa Sum (to Insurance Agent)—How about that policy I was expecting 


AGcENT—Well; sir; honestly, the com 
Mr. Stuxr—How! case, then, 


y think you are too far gone to Sake any risk on, whatever. 
onesty is the worst policy possible! of ” 


Secret Dressing Well 


At low cost. Have your clothes made to order where it is 
well and stylishly done. 


PANTS, $8 to $10, 


SUITS, $12 to $36. 
ALL WOOL, "= sor 


Samples, Path Patarsih wot rules, and tape measure sent FREE 
upon application. 
DEL LAWARE, WOOLEN MILLS, 

N, W, Corner 4th and Philadelphia, Pa, 


In less than one year thousands of 
dollars’ worth of Dr. Gregg’s Electric 
Appliances have been sold to people 


having been told of their merit by 
persons using them. 

Rheumatism, Synovitas, Nervous- 
ness, Lost Vitality, and all Exhaustive 
Chronic Diseases permanently cured. 
THE ONLY STANDARD Goops oF THE 
KIND IN THE WoRLD. Endorsed by the 
Drug Trade: Dr. 8 Electric 
Foot Warmers, $1 per pair. 

For further particulars Piddress, with 6 cents 
Home Exectric Co., 
91 Wabash Ave., Tt. 


GS ELF 


NEWSPAPER CORRESPON ANTED 
tor special line of work at home. 

ticulars, sample copy, and the finest calendar 
for ten cents (silver). El gine 


is offered any person with push who will introduce 


ERASINE, kkeepers, Merchants, and Law- - 
ersbuy on sight. Bon 000 have been sold in Philadelphia. 

Exclus ve ot more States will be given 


pers encipelng stam for 
leulars. WILLIA AMSON and 44 


CATARRH CURED. 


Look here, friend, do you suffer with Catarrh—are 
| | 7 constantly hawking and spitting—have you a run- 
ning from the nose? If so send a self-addressed 
| stam envelope to th? Coryza Remedy Co., 
| 567 E. 9th Street, New York, and you will receive” 


a recipe free of of charge that will cure you of this 


Restored 
No Knife, Pain or Risk. Cataracts and 


Frims absorbed. Glasses ofte 

Hundreds succesfully trated at our 
rculars free. sLICIDE 

155 West 84th Street. New York City. eg 


STAMPS— 


eties China 


Vari- 

"Honduras, Old 
ru, Orange, 

reasury, 


AGENTS er! at 33 1 


FREE! 
per cent 008-025 STANDARD STAMP CO. 


moved to 923-925 Lasalle St., St. Lo is, Mo. 


| HUMOROUS 
= 
|! 
AD 
Nv 
| 
stamps, Japan and t, Bos 
Hawaii, fineo 8., 
| a g P. O., War, etc:, with elegant Stamp Album, 
only 25c. 100 assorted rare Mexico, . 
3 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


HEATERS RADIATORS 


PPE 


THE BEST. 


MOST ECONOMICAL, DURABLE 
AND EFFICIENT. 


Always give Sati sfaction. 


SEND FOR 


Ho” 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
GIVING FULL INFORMATION 


FRANKLIN WATER HEATER CO.=— 


47 CANAL ST. CHICAGO. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


al. B. SEELEY & Co. 
WARRANTED. 


pe pees in and fitting to the form of 
out iniconvenience by the youngest 
fn delicate lady, labo: poring man, avoid- 
» sweaty nplea. tn 

being Light, t, an: always re iable. 
cal Treatment of 

OR RUPTURE a SPECIALTY. 

ERSON 0 Y MAIL. 


25 oy Gross, D. Hi 
Agnew, Willard Parker, h 


‘ancoast, Dr. 
Morton, and fisen-ttberaies of the U. 8, Army and Navy. 
Our Treatment of or Rustere a 
Price List.”’ with illustrations and directions for 
mailed on application. 
1. B. SEELEY 


& ©0., 25 Seuth 11th St., Phila., Pa 


Teeth Without Plates. 


Comfort, durability, and natural appearance - 
tively secured without extraction or pain. Dentistry 

branches—in perfection. Personal investigation 
invited at the office. No pamphlet. 


CROWN DENTAL CoO., 


LONG ESTABLISHED AT 


444 Sixth Avenue, corner 27th Street, New York. 


jum AND HIN 
0 Cured Painiessly. Eight days trial 
F 


Orlental Remedy Co. Box 251, Lafayette, 1nd. NE 


from date of this magazine. 
Wishing to introduce our 
and at the same time extend our business and make new cus- 
tomers, we have decided to make this special offer. 


CRAYON PORTRAITS, 


Send us a 


picture of yourself or any member of your family, living or dead, and we will make you a 
LIFE-SIZE PORTRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends as a sample of our work, 


and og our influence in securing us future orders. Pl 
in perfect order. We make any change i oe 


revered: 


to an Express Co. or Bank in Chicago. Address AM 


ace name and address on back of 
cture you wish, not interfering with the likeness. Refer 
ICAN ART CO., cor. Wabash Ave. & Congress St., Chicago, m1, 


icture and it will be 


A 


OF THE 


STATES AMERICA, 


BY THE 


HON. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
One of the most important historical works of the day. 


Large Quarto, Cloth, $2.50 ; Sheep, $3.50 ; Half Morocco, $4.00 ; Full Morocco, $5.50. 


A work which no man can afford to pass by who is anxious or willing to know the inside facts 
of the great civil war, as viewed from the standpoint of the political and military leader of the 


South. 


BELFORD COMPANY, PUuBLIsHERs, 


. 18-22 East 18th St., New York. 
34 


SEELEY’S HARD-RUBBER TRUSSES 
Will retain moss 
difficult forms 
4 HERR TUR | 
| 
FREE TO EVERYBODY K 
| 


Result of a Hanortes Effort to Write up Baxter Street. 
Sotomon RoseNBauM—Rachel! Rachel! look ’eer vonce. Dish vos a dude ven I ketched it. But bishness ish 
bishness. Hand me down the four-tollar plaid suit, quivick! 


WANTED. 


INTELLIGENT PERSONS 


TO STENOGRAPHERS. 


*,*This business pays from $10 to $50 per 
week. It is particularly adapted to young 
women. Books and complete directions for 
self-instruction, only $1.00. Send two-cent 
stamp for full particulars. 


THE 


New York College of Phonography, 


126 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORE. 


MME. MONTENECRO’S 
MAGIC HAIR RESTORATIVE. 


The most wonderful discovery of the Warranted 
to stop in three days, the hair from ng out, eva 
after malignant fevers, or to make it grow where ther 
is baldness—unless of we long standing. 

Applications made at 


2x1 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORE 
Price, $1 a bottle ; sold only at the above address. 


_ Write for Inventor's Guide 


PILLOW SHAM Hovith screws compiote to any addres 


for 10 cts. ADIES= wanted, T. M. GANDY, Chester, Conn. 


ban your bass 
| Tremont 
24-page Bases, mailed forsixcts. 


WHEN THE DEAFNESS IS CAUSED BY 
SCARLET FEVER, COLDS, 
MEASLES, CATARRH, 
@Y THE USE OF THE INVISIBLE 


| 
Ou 
4 
hich is guaranteed to help a lar, 
' vices combined. The same to the Baré 
H R aretothe eyes. Positively in 
visible. Worn months without removal 
A. WALES, Bridgeport, Coar 


THE PRIDE AND POWER OF NATIONS! 
BE A MAN! 


HOPE for those who suffer from Nervous and Physical Debility, Premature Decliae, Ex- 
hausted Vitality. The despairing miseries arising from Inherited Weakness, Folly, 
Overwork, Overtaxation, Vice, Ignorance, Temperament, Strains, etc., causing the unhappy 
’ victim to be unfit for business, work, pleasure, or social or public duties and relations, yield to 
our HoME TREATMENT. The majority of cases readily cured. Cases considered helpless, 
almost invariably, permanently cured by persistent treatment for a few months. 
N ATURE Nature is always trying to restore, but requires skillful aid for real improve- 
« ment. Our methods, which we alone own and control, work in harmony 
with nature, The result of our treatment, even in those much broken down, is the noble vitality 
of strong men, the pride and power of nations. Compare strong, noble manhood 
with the feeble, weak, emaciated, pallid, stooping, timid, nervous creature. How great the 
gulf that separates them. But nature is kind and forgiving, and when assisted by our home 
treatment, by the methods which we alone own and control, RESTORATION results, if there is 
anything left to build upon. : 
YE ARS of successful experience in assisting the restorative and recuperative powers of 
nature, have taught us that no one should despair, and that few there are who 
cannot be cured if taken in time. Unless you have reached the point from which there is no 
return —where human aid can be of no avail, OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE TREAT- 
MENT WILL CURE YOU. 


HOME TREATMENT, will for a limited time, be sent FREE, by mail, securely 
packed, in plain wrapper, to those who write for it. 
NO EXPERIMENTS Immediate influence for good and speedy cure if your 
. « case has not gone too far. We are constantly restoring 
those of all ages who have been GIVEN UP. We bave a right to solicit confidence, because 
ef our uniform monopoly of success. Many of those whom we have treated think the 
cures effected in their cases miraculous ; but it is not so, but it is simply because we have 
learned nature’s secrets, nature’s remedies, and work in full harmony and accord with nature. 
No detention from business or work. 
OUR TRE ATMEN reaches the very fountain head of the difficulty ; soon re- 
storing the vital force and manly vigor of strong men. 
No matter how long standing the trouble, or how great the weakness, if there is anything left to 
build upon, we cgn effect a cure. The weakened nerves, the strength, the health, the vitality,’ 


can and will be restored. Power takes the place of miserable feebleness, and discouraged — 


despondency gives way before the vigor of new strength and life. 
or fairly well, who find their vital force de- 
MEN OTHERWISE WELL 9 clining, or whose case is in any way touched 
upon above, should write at once for our NEW BOOK. Doctors, Bankers, Merch- 
ants, Clergymen, Lawyers, Congressmen, Judges, and Professors, are 
constantly among our patients and patrons. 
HOPE You need not suffer, you need not despair, you need not suffer a lingering death. 
¢ Stop brooding, take heartand BE A MAN, We say this in earnestness to all, even 
to those who have passed middle life, but more especially to the young and middle aged. If you are 
at all amenable to treatment, OUR EXCLUSIVE METHODS WILL CURE YOU. 
ok YOU WILL FULLY UNDERSTAND YOUR CASE BY READING 


| 


which will be sent FREE, securely packed in plain wrapper, for a limited 
time. Address all communications to 


ERIE MEDICAL CO., 64 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 


| 
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**Soclety as I have Found It.” 
“INTRODUCTION OF THE CHEF.” 


Fatuer KnIcKERBOCKER—Allow Uncle Sam, to present to my 
Ward, a most useful man. = 


(3 “After you have looked at the funny picture, it will be worth your while to keep the Magazine 
apen at this place long enough to read about 


IF YOU HAVE 


ACHES, PAINS, SORENESS, SPRAINS, or BRUISES, 


THS FRIEND YOU WANT IS 


SOMA. 


If you have Backache, SOMA will make you feel next day as if you had a newback. With Pain in 
the Side, Chest, or Limbs it will be just the same. 

If you have Indigestion and cannot relish food, or eat without suffering, SOMA will give you an appe- 
tite, relish, and digestion that will astonish you. You can have relief in a few hours from any distress or pain 
that is located where SOMA can get at it. 


WHO, OR WHAT IS SOMA? SOMA IS A PLASTER THAT CURES. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
‘Headquarters, STEARNS & CO., 176 Broadway, New York. 


ta” Ask your druggist for SOMA, and if he has not got it, ask him to get,it for you. If he suggests some 
other plaster instead of SOMA, tell him you will take both on trial, and pay for the one that does you the most 
good. This sort of competition just suits SOMA. 

Some advertisers of plasters are entreating you with desperate earnestness not to be induced to try any other 
than theirs. We don’t blame them. We might do the same in their place. But itis different with SOMA. Try 
them all, if you bave the money to spend. After you have been the rounds you will want none but SOMA. 

In answering this advertisement mention 


| 


Yj 


= 


“Society must have its leader or leaders. It has always had them, and will continue to have them.” a 
_—Warp MCALLISTER, chap. x. 


MERCHANDISE MEMORANDUM.” the folowing atm form 


givin 
every invoice or bill; The rate and date of discount ex g; The day same are due; The amoun : 
The total amount bought or sold ; The day it is paid; The amount of Mavrmd and deductions ; dpe pad 
of merchandise; The net amount received for merchandise. They are made of fine quality of paper and are 
well bound, containing 250 pages. port $2.50. 
Agents wanted in every County in the U. 8. Send $2.00 for Such. 


es OTTO NROOT PI LL DIANA: A Startling Book. 
Ladies’ Favorite. how may. be domipatet 


Always Reliable and Safe. 38 years’ use and not | tone and language. Sent for 25 cents by BURNZ & co. 
bad result. Send 4c. (stamps) for sealed particulars, | 24 Clinton Place, New York. Publishers also of the best 
Dn. Wanp & Co., N. sh ST. LOUIS, work on Shorthand. Send for circulars. 

ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 


to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by ists or sent 
by mail. Address, E. T. HAzELTINE, Warren, Pa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Pain or Inconven: 
jience. Book Free. 


ABOUT CLOVES. 


When buying gloves, remember that 
there is such a thing as a price that is roo 
cHEaP. It is bet- ter to pay a fair 


price and get good gloves like 
HUTOHIN- SON’S. They 
are made from selected skins, 
in the best man- ner, and are 
WARRANTED to be the most ser- 
viceable glove made. If your 


dealer does not keep them, send 
stamp to the manufacturer for the book 
‘* About Gloves.” It will interest you. 


JOHN C, HUTCHINSON, 
Established 1862. Johnstown, N. Y. 
Mention BELForp’s MaGaZrnx. 


10,000 IN USE. 


OD” National and Perfected 


ON _Blastic Trusses. 
TRIAL With VON HARTMAN’S 
Elastic Air Pads. Positively 
cure Rupture. Sent by mail. Sold on trial. Also 
manufacturers of 


Improved Infants’ Trusses, 
Abdominal Supporting Belts, 
Common Sense All Elastic Shoulder 
Braces, Etc., Etc. 


For circulars and advice, address 


NATIONAL ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 


- 695 697 Broadway, New York. 


LAD DIES 


safe and always reliable; better 


than Tansy and and 


"PASTEL, AND OIL. 


Executed from Photographs by first-class Artists. 


Corr 


PORTRAITS! 


Send Photographs, Tin-t s, or 
of Portrait wanted, and ask Jie 


estimate. 


Solicited. Reasonable Prices. 


ART STUDIO, 712 Broadway, N.Y: 


any kind of small picture, state size 
Mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 


THE DOLLAR TYPEWRITER 
musa, ABCDEFGHI 


TYPE USED; 


DEAR NEW ORK OUT “4 


and practical Type Writing machine for shove g ON 

LLAR. Exactly like cut; regular Remington 

the same quality of work; takes a fools 

with paper holder, automat a ee wheel & inking 
lof the work of 


15 to 25 words @ minute 


@ high p riced mac 
Size, inches; wot nt MENTION THIS PAPER. 
reulars free; AGENTS WANTED. 


Satisfaction guaranteed; 


Mention 8 MaGAZINE, 


ich OLD IS MY BABY? 


If you will send us the name 
and address of any baby born in 

1885 or 1886 and a postage stamp, 
we will mail that child a sample 
copy of *‘ Our Little Ones 
and the Nursery,’’ the most 
beautiful magazine in the world 
for little people. 

Address 


Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
SHORTHAN LESSONS BY MAIL a specialty. 


All systems. Situations when 
competent. No failures. Pupils 

wanted. C. W. LOOMIS, Waterbury, Conn, 
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PIUM } The Meeker Med. Co 
260 S.CLARK S? 
ABITT 
| without Cu 
| 
Bee 


CANDEE, ELECTROPATHIC 
ARY THE’ ELECTRIO. AN AND 


CEPTION. PARLORS, NO. 229 
NEW YORE CITY. GALVANIC 


Call or send for Circulars. 


ri 
bago, White swetlpe., Tumors, Bronchitis, "Noise in the Head, 


Consultation free. 


FORMERLY VICE-PRESIDENT AND 
IN’ AT WASHINGTON D. 
AL COLLEGE OF CINCINNATI 

EEN ND 8TH A 


WEST 4 42D 
FARADIC BATHS, ETC. No are used, 
th Wlectricity. By this Al 
Paral 


where Acute and Chronic Diseases are suc- 
Agent we are enabled to 
ati ine, Insanity ness, 
cers, Kidne Liver 


Office, 229 West 42d ha, 


ont French ration of 


LOVELY WOMAN, 
WHY 


oth Wrinkles, 
Red Nose, or any 
other form of Skin 
Disease or Facial 
Disfigurements, 


French Arsenic 
Complexion Wafers 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS 


MIDDLETON DRUC CO., 


74 M Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
LABELLED |-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


$10 to $185. L. Dermigny, 126 West 25th St., New York, 


THE COLLEGE WIDOW. By 
FraNK Howarp Howe. 


‘A genuine American story; cleverly written, 
and full of keen insight into human nature, 
real humor, and quaint originality. 


us an 


9 


your business is 
bad. but advertise 


dont know how to, write to 


If you 


d we will tell you. 


We will prepare your advertisement or give you 
advice and assistance to aid you in preparing it your- 
self. . We will have the advertisement set in type and 
procure illustrations if any are needed. When a: -tis- 
factory advertisement has been produced we will furnish proofs and an 
electrotyped pattern to be used in duplicating the advertisement if the 
display or illustration make an electrotype desirable. 


Address Geo. P. Rowe, & Co.,, 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
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In answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s MaGaZmINe. 
40 


Elect j 
cessfully ant te 
Dropey Lum 
| ness, how long standing, 
— = thoroughly eradicated from the system. : — 
win you tolerate 
Freckles, Pimples, 
Blackheads, Yellow | 
| 
WH E ; 
Form, Brillant Eyes, 
Perfect Health, 
CZ Shed 
3 
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**Soclety as I have Found it.” 


The fashionable stareof twen 
persons called ."—WarRD MCALLISTER, chap. xxiii. 


Want it? 
rson tejlin us on Lo before May 0th, 1001, where wort 
to the one giving 


rect answer we will give $2 ‘ad a 

to the last, $5 
gons, 


itt! house ine Chicage and the 

and reliable is made solely to 

ng ADVERTISE DB. CELEBRATED REX and 

thorowghi? cure Chas is 

itual on, are sugar coated, de not sents among our customers. 

aripe, very small, eas: any take, one pilla dose, and §satisfaction or money will 

are parely vegetable, being compounded of veg- § Handbook of Useful Information sen 

es indigenous to California. They act like a fordering a vialof pills, Wesend 

charm ontheKIDNEYS, The LIVER is invigorated. mall, Agents wanted. Dr, Hob 

Perfect digestion follows shetr and they abso- mmediately 
HE, are recommend names an 

ed by leading physicians. §successful contestants will 
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found in the New Tes 
nj third, $25; fourth, $2 
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MYROBOLANT THE GREAT EYE BEAUZIFIER. 
. Assures Instant Brilliancy, Beauty and 
trength te t 


Positive cure for Blondahot ana Red cad Diseased 
An attenuated or unde- | lids. Eminent Oculists* samples 


Main Office, 45 E. 20th Street Sold 
veloped form made by Leading Druggists and Write for 
pamphlet. 
PLUMP AND BEAUTIFUL. |. 


Change perceptible in a 
week. This method never 
fails. It strengthens the 
lungs and voice and im-— 


ENNYROYAL. "PILLS 


proves the health. 
NO INSTRUMENTS. 
MME. LA VERGE, Mail. 19,606 
42 West 23d St., New York. Druggists. Philads.. Pa. 


SEALED FREE. 
Mention BELFonp’s MAGAZINE, 


‘PHOTOGRAPHY 


In Ite Perfection ! 
(INSTANTANEOUS.) 


NEW STUDIO. 


RSTERN PACHBROS. 
HED AT CHICAGO. PRICE 25 CENTS A YEAR. ad ee BROADWAY, : 
3 vermmen' 
ont information for Home and Farm with Mrs, WINSLOW'S 


en general 
Engravings and Illustrations of all Bulldings 


“THE GREAT WORLD'S FAIR 1893, SOOTHING SYRUP 


Clubs with all Papers, Magazines, has been used for Over Firry Years By Mittiions or 


usand Useful Articles, mone Subscribers Moruers for their CHILDREN TEETHING, With PERFECT 
Fn sand rub ig Catalogue 10 Cents. Suocogss. It soothes the child, softens the gum, ailavs 
vain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for ‘ 
tiarthea. d by druggists in every part of the world. 4 
25 cents a bottle, 


GREAT PINE BELTo®NEW JERSEY 


In which are situate ; | 


LAKEWOOD, BARNEGAT PARK, BROWNS 
MILLS, PINE VIEW, 


AND OTHER POPULAR HEALTH RESORTS. 
ALSO CONTAINS 


Beautiful Algeria Heights, 


IN THE PINES. 


500% PROFITS IN THESE LOTS. 
ALGERIA HEIGHTS CO., 


198 Broadway, New York. 
Remit $5 with this advertisement for Warranty Deed—no other expense, 


In answering this advertisement mention BeLrorp’s MAGARINE. 
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Address, 


Druggist fer Chichester's English Dia F 
mond Brand in Red and Gold metallic\ 
4 
(NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


DIRECTIONS § BRITT’S 


FOR PATENT AUTOMATIC 


ADJUSTING FEE SARETY BIT. 


~ 


~ 


SS 


An absolute safeguard against runaways, and an immediate cure for bolters, Rullers, hard-mouthed and vicious 
horses. It can be, and should be, used as an ordinary Bit, even on the most gentle, tractable, and tender-mouthed 
horses, and is always ready to check any fright or unexpected freak the horse may take. The most simple, scientific, 
and practical combination in the world to control the horse. Patented all over the world by L. P. BRITT, February 
5th, 1889. A description is given below of the points of action of this unapproachable Bit as appiied to the horse s 
mouth, and anyone can see at a glanee that the principle is correct, as it isa well-known fact that a horse cannot 
breathe through its mouth, therefore, if thé wind is shu' off at the nose it has to stop. By turning a small nut F on 
the steel bar A which compress 8s the coil spring B, a pak of any number of pounds desired can had on the rein 
rings H. The small rubber pads C C, thar ate under the leather band D, will not — into the channelsof the nos- 
trils or move from their position, as they are held in a rigid manner, until the full weight is pulled on the reins, and 
then it only uires a half inch pressure of the rubber pad on each side of the nose to shut offthe wind. When you 
relax your pull the pare fly back to their original position by the force of a flat steel spring that the rubber pads are 
attached to under the leather nose band D. he leather strap E, attached to the nose bands D G, «nd running 
up the horse’s face, is to balance the Bit and kéep the nose band D from falling down too far over fhe nose. The sec- 
ond nose band G is to be buckled tight across the nose, and by doing so it forces, and is to keep the nose band D 
about half an inch from the horse’s nose, where it is buckled tight under the chin after the bit is adjusted. It allows 
you to drive with th bar that is in the mouth and prevents the rubber pads C C from pressing on the nose until you 
pull the number of pounds that the coil spring Bis set at. The rubber s, steel bar A, and flat steel spring, are 
covered with a narrow nose band of leather, and are not seen. The Bit is not onlyfo runaways, but is a guard 
against accidents that might and do happen, as one never knows when a horse is going take fright, the most 
gentle at times start to run, and as the first impulse of the rider or driver is to pull up, then if this Bit is in use, 
th horse is compelled to stop be ause it cannot breathe. Manufactur: d only by 

a» P. BRITT, Manager, 37 College Place, corner Murray St., New York- 
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HUMOROUS x 


PELEG’S PRIZE POETRY FACTORY. 
COMPETITION FOR MARCH. 


Our Peleg came into the office the other morning looking as dilapidated as the ghost of 
a defunct tom-cat. ‘‘ What’s the matter with Peleg?” was our natural greeting. 

‘*Oh, dis chile’s all right, sah; leastwise the immaterial physicle sole, wich is like- 
wise, in ornary lingwidge, my sperit; but my superfishle mind, my intleck, sah, air 
mighty sick. Fact is this potery biz calls fer more physic than I wuz bawn wiv, shua. 
Look at all them jinuywine potes, sich as Whitman, B. Taylor, Tenningson, Hiram C. Miller, 
Tony Pastor, and that lot. Why, they wuz created wiv mussels strong enuf to nock out 
an ox, and livers tuff enuf to eat it up at a meal, and no bones about it. Now look at me. 
Wuz I ever maid to nock out a Sonnet? And a Sonnet’s ekal to three oxes and a bull calf 
throwed in. Why, of course I wasn’t. I’ve bin a-wrastlin’ wiv the blamed thing fer nine 
days and five nights, that’s fourteen, and there’s ony fourteen lines in a full-grown Sonnet, 
but I'll be jiggered ef I kin strike nary a couplet. So jest let some o’ these.slick jingle- 
slingers hev a try, and I'll feel kinder happy. Oh yes, why cert’nly, and they kin hey the 
loan o’ my framework too, free gratis fer noth’n. Here it air.” 

Of course we cheerfully accept our Peleg’s suggestion and his skeleton sonnet. 

Competitors must fill in the following outline ie eyed choosing any subject they 
like best. As fourteen-line poems take up a — eal of room, we shall not be able to 
print more than five or six, and these we shall expect to be really good productions of 
their kind. There is fine scope for the best ingenuity of the best writers, grave or gay. 
Give your sonnet a title. 


My red, 
Because shame, 
The became, 
And bred, 
The spread, 
Because same, 
The came, 

shed, 
Tn take, 
From proceed, 
The make, 
Warm seed, 
The flowers, 
Fall showers 

PRIZES, 


Frrst Prize: One set of Wi 
SECOND Prize: Oneset of ¥ 
the next best sonnet. 2 


ington Irving’s Works, 6 vols., cloth, $10.00, for the best. 
wshington I s Life of Washington, 3 yols,, $4.50, for 


RULES. 
Competitors must send in their verses by Feb. 25th. A selection will be printed with 
whatever signature is appended, for which no payment will be made. Those who object 
to this must so state on their MS. 


AWARD OF PRIZES IN THE JANUARY COMPETITION. 


From the pile of Valentines for the President that came to handlast month we have 
space for only a round dozen, fairly representative of the whole. 

The first prize is awarded to J. C. Henckendorff, 817 Third Avenue, New York City. 

The second goes to O. R. Lathrop, Saratoga Hotel, Chicago. ‘ 


THE LEAD PENCILS 


THAT MEET THE WANTS OF ALL PENGIL 
SERS ARE 


“DIXON'S 


Or other grades of hardness of same make. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention 
BELForpD’s,” and send in stamps to 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
NN. J., for samples worth double the money. 


STUDY LAW 


at home, Take a course ip 
the Sprague Correspon: 
dence School of Law. 
Address for particulars 


William C. Sprague, LL.B., 
205 Whitney Opera House Block, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Reed was by ee whirlwind shut up, 
McKinley’s bill will soon be cut up, 
and Hoar are both a-sighin’ 
For a wilderness to cry in, . 
The Grand Old.Party’s rent in twain,— 
But still you vegrendpop's hat—and Blaine. 
New York,‘ Jan. 7, 1 J. O. HENCKENDORF. 
Mr. President, dear to the hearts of the clan, 
You're a persistent, plucky, but little man. 
In the race for néxt term (mind, the race is uphill) 
There's a big purse for him who can win it ; 
~ But unless you can settle that last little bill 
And—no matter, Far’well—you ain’t in it! 
SaratToGa Horen, CHicaGo. C. R. LaTHrRop. 
From every man, both and low, 
Where north winds tebag = south winds blow, 
Let the nation thus address you, 
In sweetest words e’er said by man, 
Since to exist the world began,— 


Bless 
You! 
MAIL AND Express, New Yor. 


Jor J. HAMILL. 


Ben Harrison, poor victim of a momentary whim, 
We gaze on you with pity as you crouch beneath the 


brim 
of ors hat—a memory you've trampled in the 
us 
Till the sentimental hale round its sacred crown has 
Till rie passing mediocrity you'll baldly stand in 


view ‘ 
A monument of littleness in eighteen wos 
CHICAGO. W. 


Ah ‘‘ Ben’! why hangs thy nether lip? What! all 
thy “ Friends ”’ are gone— 

** Nobles,” Dudes, and honest cloth-yard 
ys’? 


Even the “ Potter's sherds” have vanished every one 

Before the wave of Pitchforks, and many other toys. 

cay thy old ‘‘ Bandana,” and make thy shingle 
shine, 

For ‘‘ Columbia ’’ has chosen a worthier Valentine. 

Borte Crry, Mont. RicHarp Youna. 


The honors thon so well hast worn 
Protect thee not from shafts of scorn, 
Which vile-mouthed rhymsters fling at thee, 
Against all sense and decency. 
A nation’s thanks to thee and thine 
Should be the nation’s Valentine. 
Crry, Mp. XENOPHON Sr. Smits. 


The blessed saint who gladly serves 
The youthful friends and lovers true, 
Now from his old-time custom swerves, 
To bear six lines from me to you— 
A foe applauds the steady nerves 
That stand the course which you pursue. « 
Go.pEn’s Brinae, N. Y. Karu M. SHERMAN. 


This nation did surely make a mistake. 

Pray God_.be their ruler, fer I am a fake, 

Elected corruptly with “ blocks of five,” 

A disgrace to my grandfather, dead or alive. 

Yet the people are honest and will serve me right : 

In eighteen ninety-two I must get out of sight. 
OsHkosa, WIs. Aveust Haney. 


In Behring Sea the Plumed Knight struggles, 
And on the coast the coy merchant smuggles; 
The Force Bill guarantees protection 
To all who are of Republican selection. 

. Then bolster it up and push it through, 
Ere the Democrats win in '92. 


N. Y. Crry. xX. Y. Z. 


Pause yet awhile; the day is waning fast, 
The time is short, the sands will soon be passed ; 
’Tis not too late to play the manlier part, 
To raise the weak, to glad the widow’s heart ; 
°Tis not too late to soothe the soul of grief,— 
To be indeed our President, our Chief. 
ILL. Wu. C. THACKWELL. 
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Mention Bgatrorp’s MaGAZINE. 


A MOUNTAIN WHITE HERO- 
INE. By James R. GILMORE 
(Edmund Kirk), author of 
“The Rear Guard of the Rev- 
olution,” ete. 


Well worthy of the well-earned reputation 
of the author.. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 
Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


Right and left will soon be heard,— 
Grover Cleveland is the bird. 
Benny’s done his level best ; 
But the nation wants a rest. 
Force-Bill cranks can never gee 
With a people great and free. 
AveustTa, Ga. Cuas, EDGEWORTH JONES. 
The omens are that Harrison must go; 
Each election has been to corruption a blow. 
All promises that in Eighty-eight he made 
He never fulfilled, for his-party has decayed. 
Rest assured that you are the last in the race, 
To the masses an enemy, to our country disgrace. 
Wis. J. Martin 


Ay E LES 
PIONS 
y> AN YMERICAN 
MEN 


CAPSULE No. 99. 


The Ladies’ Friend, 


ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE, . 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 
For Sale by Druggists. 
Send 2-cent Stamp for Circular, 
Address 


THE PREVENTIVE REMEDY CO., 


284 Pearl St., N. Y. City. 
Mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE, 


GARFIELD TEA cures Constipation and Sick 
Headache; restores the Complexion; Saves 
Doctors’ Bills. Sold by Druggists. 25 t 


Beaty” $1.00 


3 


Ab-Ton Seale and Stock Rack? 
> A$b0 Feed Mill ........ 80, 
$40.00 Road Cart. 15. 


UTOMATIC Safety Clothes Pins never lose their grip. Sample doz, 
A 25 cts. SAFETY CLOTHES PIN CO., Great Berrington, 


paper 3 mos. 


{ 5 Novels (book bound) and onr la’ 
y Shore, N. Y. 


only 10c. Advertiser & Farmer, 


4 Alphabets, Rubber Type, Holder, Ink, 


PARABOLON 


AGIC LANTERNSAD 
STEREOPTICONS. 


KEROSENE O1L or Lime LIGHT. 
For Entertainment or Instruction at home 
or in large halls. 


DO YOU PHOTOGRAPH’ 


“We can make Lantern Slides from your Negatives. 

Special facilities on the premises for theproduction 

of the very finest Colored Slides, Apparatus, &c. 
Catalogues Free. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 

j. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman Street, New York. 


A NEW ART 
$10 daily. EUGENE PEARL: Aftist, Sa, 
HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA FOR Music Boxrs, 


SEU, 


c 
Patent Safety Tune anange. Patent, Noy. 12, 1889. 
Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 


AT FOLKS® 


nti-Corpulene lose lolbs. a 
month, They cause no sickness, contain no poison and mever 


OUTFITS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


fail. Sold by sta everywhere or sent by mail. Partic- 
ulars (sealed) ILCOX SPECIFIC CO., 


WHAT 


Now enjoy life for ‘‘ JUV HEN ’’ cures headache and constipation. It gives 


or increased capacit 
“JUVEEN’’ to 


| CHEER 


a delightful sense of vigor and elasticity. Do you want an excellent appetite ? 


for exercise? or improved sleep? Send 25c. for 
amilton Chemical Co., P.O. Box 1864, New York. 
complexion. 


? Besides, JUWEEN rejuvenates the 


Mention BELFoRD’s MaGAZINE. 


FIVE YEARS IN PANAMA. 
By WOLFRED NeExson, M.D. 


12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N.Y. 


A DAUGHTER OF SILENCE. 
By EpGar FAWCETT. 


One of the most striking productions of 
the day. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper cover, 50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CoO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Ys 


| 
PILES RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY_ 
fs a sovereign remedy for Piles (Plesding, 
Itching, Blind, Inward, etc.), whether of recent or long 
and free sample by mail, Only 50 @ box. Sent by ‘ 
mail on of price, 
MARTIN RUDY, Lancaster, Pa., U.S. A. i. 
} 
00 
Price List Free. CHICAGO SCALE Ohicasc. 
a 
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eat, 


GOOD HEALTH 


THE “NEW METHOD.” 


mic diseases of men or women cured 
Catarr Ensaciation nt Debiiily, Hheumatism, 
etc., Nota ‘ d cure” 
but a discovery, a revolu on. Book 
130 pp. than the Hall System. Send 
for health pamphlet and testimonials. 
HEALTH SUPPLIES CO., 710 Broadway, N.Y. 96,000 la 

combine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, 


and MODERATE PRICES. Among the many 


ASHEVILLE, N.. C. | ther contain, sre 


oa oe touch delicate f rt Gran 
"The Land ef the Shy. the which sustains 
au! sin ne, s0 wan 
40 FRENCH BROAD AVENUE. in most Upright oe anos; the MOUSE PROOF 


PED DAL, whic isan absolute protection against 
with 
Mrs. ‘Maitiand’s Home School for Girls. | 


WINTER AND SUMMER COURSES. Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Old instruments 
taken in mailed free. 


LANCUACES. 70 Tromont Street, Boston, Mass. 


french, German, Spanish, or Italian actually spoken Mention BELForpD’s MaGazInNE. 
IN TWENTY LESSONS A TRANSIENT GUEST. By 
(40 recitations), without leaving your home, by Epe AR S ALTUS. 
THE GASTINEAU METHOD. i volume of shorter pieces in Saltus’s best 
ACTUALLY IN PRESENCE OF TEACHER, All 


corrected and questions answered by the author. 


, together with 
Instructor), 68.00, breach ianguag, twoeent | 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
stamp for to Broak’a 
THE GASTINEAU. SELF-STUDY COMPANY, Sent, post-paid, by 


Avenne, New York, | SELFORD CO., 16 E. 16th St.. N. Y. 


HE 


CHICAGO NORTHWESTERN 


RAITLWAW 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 
‘ ATTACHED TO 


SOLID VESTIB ULED TRAI. WS 
FROM CHICAGO TO 


OMAHA in > > 15% Hours. | SAN FRANCISCO in - 85 Hours. 
DENVER in - - 335 ST. PAUL in - - 
PORTLAND in - 82 MINNEAPOLIS in 14 


DULUTHin 16%s Hours. 
With fast trains and direct connections to and from all points in the West and Northwest. 
SUPERB DINING CARS ON THROUGH TRAINS. 
EREE CHAIR CARS TO-DENVER AND PORTLAND, 
All Agents sell Tickets via THE NORTHWESTERN. 


W. H. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, W. A. THRALL, 
3d Vice-President. Gen’l Manager. Gen’1 Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
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East, ‘South, West. 


That s where goes. 


= 


Wherever 


hard work for w 

men, there it’s bale 
ed. Easy washing 
goes with it. 


Easy washing—better washing. Washing 
that doesn’t wear out the 
clothes, or hurt the: hands or 
fabric, or tire the washer. 
Washing that saves money 
but costs no more than the 
7 J | washing that wastes it. 
When it does all this and more, is it any wonder that Pearline 
goes? And it does go. It goes to the help of millions of women 
every day. But there are some who won't be helped. And they’re 

the ones who need it most. 
Peddlers and some grocers will tell you, ‘this is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as 


Blowing Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—but what'a puff for Pearline. 


198 JAMES PYLE. New York. 


Mailed free on 
receipt of price by 
manufacturers, 


FERRIS OF 
In answering this advertisement mention 
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SENSIBLE BEAUTI | 
MOTH ay 
ERS Cc 
||| ||| MISSES, CHILDREN. | 
HALL FIELD & CO. 
CHICAGO, 
Western Agents. 


Residence of COL, DONN PIATT, Mac-o-chee, O. 


HEATED BY LIGHTED BY 


BOLTON HEATER. 
Derrorr & LicgHTING CoMPANY, 
ntlemen 


COMBINATION GAS MACHINE. 
Mao-0-CHEE, near West LIBERTY, OHIO, 7 Dxc., 1890. 


BOLTON 
HOT-WATER 
HEATER. 


CLEAN. 
MOST HEALTHFUL 
AND COMFORTABLE. 


WARMS DWELLINGS, 

SCHOOLS, THAN 

GREENHOUSES, CHEAPER stein 
HOSPITALS, ETC. OR HOT AJR. 


: It gives me pleasure to bear testimony in behalf 
of your two inventions, that give my house Sunlight and Sarmnes 


1 the year round. Alt 
your control it is not omy comfort a luxury. 


ile writing in mv easantly warm, a furious snow- 
—t~ mercury marks nigh unto zero. 
All the and halls have a mild summer-like is 


storm is raging outside, aot 


delicio I am, yours truly, DO 


COMBINATION GAS MACHINE, 


SIMPLE, 
DWE: 
LIGHTS 


FACTORIES, Te. 


though prejudiced against the ‘ 
Water,” in which I have been Seetly ue my life, I find that under 


CHEAPER oz 


OR ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Hot 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


“Warmth for Winter Homes,” 


AND 


“Tight for Evening Hours,” 


THAN 
Y GAS 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CoO., 


Cungago: 88 Lake St. 
Sr. Louris: 508 N. Fourth St. 


OsTON: 42 Pearl S 
NEw 08 Union St. 


Mention BEtrorpD’s MAGAZINE. 


3156 WICHT STREET, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


TWO GREAT WORKS.—AGENTS WANTED. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Ex-President of the Confederate States : 


A Memoir, 


Br HIS 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED, 
English cloth, 6.50 
Malf Morocco, ~ 71.50 
Half Russia, 8.50 
Full Morocco, 12.00 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


_ Agents are now earning $100 a week 
working this great book. 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE 


CONFEDERATE STATES 
AMERICA. 


Hon. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


One of the most important historical 
works of the day. 


Large Quarto, Cloth, $2.50; Sheep, $3.50; Half 
Morocco, $4.00 ; Full Morccco, $5.50. 


A work which no man can afford to pass by who is 

ae or willing to know the inside facts of the 

great civil war, as viewed from the standpoint * the 
volitical and military leader of the South. 


BELFORD-CLARKE CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


BELFORD COMPANY, Publishers, 
18-22 East 18th St., New York. 
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FLOWERS 


in the Land of Flowers. 


Hundreds of testimonials from every state 
in the union commend our perfumes for 
4 DELICACY, LASTING, and PERFECT 

Note our Trade Mark Closely ! SEMBLANCH TO THE ODOR OF 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! | THE FLOWER. 
We ask attention to our Complete Assoviément of ve 
, your ggist does not keep them, sen 
WINTER us 20 cents in stamps, and we will mail you 
U Ww BD E R Ww E A R sample of twelve leading odors, and instruc- | 
: For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. tions how to test. Mention BELFoRD’s, 

made ander on, and sold We =p to ¢ our trade-mark : 

explanatory." descr and | Delicate as a cobweb, 

Garments made to order, a Specialty. Lasting as the hills. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jacgers Sanitary Woolen System Co, | JOUSSAN FRENCH PERFUMERY CO. 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
119 Nassau Street, Temple 46 Chartres Street, 


NEW ORLEANS, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


W.Baxer & 


from which the excess of | 6th Avenue and 2oth Street, New York, . 


oil has been removed, Will Remove, April 1, 1891, 
Is Absolutely Pwre | 10 their Magnificent Fire-Proof Building (occupying over two 
and it is Soluble. 


‘ 125TH STREET,WEST, 
| 


guarantee more better service than ever 


; 


2m are used in its prepar- 
im ation. It has more 
| times the $300 IN “PREMIUMS 
WILL BE OFFERED TO PURCHASERS THROUGH . 
H. ©. F. KOOH & 00.8 


or and is | ILLUSTRATED FASHION CATALOGUE, 


more economical, costing less than one cent a A GUIDE OF 


eup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- How to Buy Dry Goods from New York, 


ing;. and admirably adapted and have them delivered ‘prices Buarant the order 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. amounts to @ specified sum—at the BF guaranteed lower 


Published h 10, 1891, and mail: a} ications 
Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. listing and ilustrating, with over 2,000 


cuts, everything n led for Ladies’, Gents’ and Children's 
W. BAKER & )., DORCHESTER, MASS, | Housekcoping Goods, ote." 


UnequalledinTONE, TOUCH, 
Pl O WORKMANSHIP, and DURA- 


BILITY. 
WAREROOMS: 


ion gag MADE FROM 
G2 
| 
a 
| 
4 | A | 


